

LIBRARIANS 


UNIVERSITY OF THE 
WEST INDIES - JAMAICA 

Applications are Invited from suitably quail fled earn) Wales (or the 
following posts: 

PROFESSOR OF LIBRARY STUDIES 
Successful applicant will be required to teach at first degree and 
postgraduate diploma levels and will be expected to have a 
research orientation and Interest In postgraduate work. 
LIBRARIAN lll/ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
Applicants must eltherba graduates with appropriate 
professional qualifications or Fellows of the Library Association 
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experience. Successful applicant will be expected to work In the 
main In the Cataloguing Section of the Library. Experience with 
the Library of Congress Classification, Anglo-American 
Cataloguing Rules Second Edition (AACR2), automated 
cataloguing systems Including outline cataloguing would bean 
advantage. 


Salary Scales (1 9B2/3) : 
PROFESSOR 


J$27,854-J$34,224 
Non-pens lortableaJlowanca JS7.048- J$9,478 

LIBRARIAN III J$10,25&-JS24,758 

Non-penslonable allowance J$3,603- J$6,Q15 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN J$1 6,1 04-U$ 17,046 

Non-penslonable allowance J$2,664- J $3,060 

Salary Scales (1 983/84): 

PROFESSOR J$30,423-\J$37,647 

Non-penslonable allowance JS7.917- J$9,547 

LIBRARIAN ill J$20,085-J$27,231 

Non-pensionable allowance J$3.603- J$6,015 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN JS17.716-J$1 8,753 

Non-penslonable allowance J$2,864~ JS3.060 

(£1 Sterling = J$2.85) 

FSSU Study and Travel Grant Unfurnished accommodation or 
housing allowance. Up to Rve (5) full economy passages on 
appointment and on normal termination. Detailed applications 
(three copies) with curriculum vitae and naming three referees 
should be sent as soon as possible to the Registrar, University 
of the West Indies, Mona, Kingston 7, Jamaica. Applicants 
resident In the UK should also send one copy to the Overseas 
Educational Appointments Department, The British Council, 
90-91 Tottenham Court Road, London W1 P ODTquotlng 
reference U107-U1 1 2/83. Further deleils and application forms 
are available from either address. 
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University of Surrey 
PRINCIPAL LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT 

I Temporary) 

Due to maternity leave, a 
verenoy exists immediately for o 
qualified librarian or aomeone 
with relevant experience to run 
the Main Ieaua Desk or Inter- 
Library Loona. Suitable euporvla- 
ary experience In either an 
Academic or public library la 
essential, The post will Initially 
leal approximately four montna. 

Salary acele. Clerical Grade 4 — 
C3.8fi3-efi.847 Hinder review). 

Further information If avail- 
able from Sue Telfer on Guilford 
97 1 281. extension 310: applica- 
tion forma are available from 
Sarah Parr on extension 77 *‘ L] q 3 

Queen Elizabeth 


S S PRINTS 


MAN 

The Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute 
No. 1 of volume 18 (tor 1983) 
Is now published 
£41 pa (4 Issues). Mailed free 
(plus RAM to Individual . 
Fallows (subscription £32; 
£27 to oversees residents). 
Orders and requests for 
specimen copies to 
RAI, 56 Queen Anne Street, 
LondonWlM9LA 


ANV American buoka. nuw or 
out-of-print. Froe S parch Ser- 
vice. Orsay Booka, 86-32 
Eliott Avb. , Reap Park. Now 
t. NiwVork 11374. 


rare and old 
CHINA 
JAPAN 

catalogue from 
Asian Rare Books Inc. 
234 Fifth Ave.(3/F) 
New York, 

N.Y. 10001 USA 


Suventeenlh, eighteenth anil 
nineteenth cenltny pamphlets 
concerning social, economic and 
pohllcal history. Illustrated catalogue 
from 

C. R. JOHNSON. RARE BOOK 
COLLECTIONS. 1 Grcenbank 
House, Albert Square, Dowdon, 
Ahrtncham, Chashli& 


Faculty of Humanlti* 
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Basil Blackwell 


The Pursuit of Power 

Technology, Armed Force and Society since A.D. 1000 
WILLIAM H. McNEILL 

'A magnificent achievement, a soaring work of scholarly Imagination, by far 
the most Interesting study in the field of military history that this review et has 
read in many years and a book certain to become a focus of debate among 
historians of ail specialities for years to come.' New York Review of Books 
’Deserves a prominent place ... as one of the most comprehensive, incisive 
■and stimulating histories of military power ever written.' Times Higher 
Education Supplement 
416 pages, £1 5.00 (0 63 1 1 3 1 34 5) 

Love and Power in the Peasant Family 

Rural France in the Nineteenth Century 
MARTiNE SEGALEN 

'An essential title Tor the bookshelf of the student of family relations and of the 
historical sociologist.' Peter Lasiett In the foreword 
This book draws on a variety of documents and physical evidence to 
explore peasant society in France, and gives a vivid account of courtship, 
marriage, childbirth and death as well as of the more intimate aspects of 
family life. 

2 1 6 pages. £ 1 5.00 (0 631 1 2626 0) 

History and Class 

Essential Readings in Theory and Interpretation 
Edited by R.S. NEALE 

Questions of class and class consciousness have dominated the study of the 


social history of England between the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries. 
In this collection of essential readings. -R.S. Neale brings together key 
statements by Asa Briggs. Kart Marx. Max Weber, Gareth Stedman Jones. 
Craig Calhoun, E.P. Thompson, Harold Perkin. Peter Lasiett. John Foster. 


essential readings, -R.S. Neale brings together key 
Briggs. Kart Marx. Max Weber, Gareth stedman Jones. 



Gertrude Himmelfarb and himself. 

328 pages, hardback E 1 9.50 p 63 M 30 1 6 OJ 
paperback £6.50 (0 631 13135 3| 

The Nazi Party 

A Social Profile of Members and Leaders 1919- 1945 
MICHAEL KATER 

Using records, printed sources, official publications and newspapers, Michael 
Kater has been able to recapture the mentality and motivations of the various 
components of the Nazi party, and he shows how members and leaders 
varied by class, religion, age. sex and occupation. He also describes the 
changes during the Party's turbulent history. 

272 pages. £22.50 (0 63IF33I3S) 

On History 

And Other Essays 
MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 

This important new book considers three topics: historiography, the rule of " 
law and the Tower of Babel. The first part Is an independent and original 
treatment of the logic of historical understanding, and Is concerned with 
Issues such as the nature of an historical event, the notion of an historically 
understood past, and what is meant by historical change. 

204 pages, £12.00 (0 631.13114 0} ■ 

Thomas More. 

History and Providence 
AUSTAIR FOX . .. 

> 4 A genuine landmark . . ; this excellent bopk.-which adds to the virtues of 
substance a. lucidity and: readability not commonly found among either literary 


: ft- ... or historical studies, provides the/lrst solid basls'on which further work can be 
'tiv -zc r ■ undertaken/ G.R. Elton, New York Review of Books 
ir :‘Wholiy sympathetic and wonderfully convincing/ Times Literary ; 

-284 pag«?El 7.50 (0631113094 2} • 

Nations and Nationalism 

-V-Vsai 1 , ERNEST GELLNER ■ 

Nationalism Is one of the most powerful forces In the modern world,vet it Is 
surprisingly little studied and onfy imperfectly understood. Professor GeJlner 
analyses tne common terms - nation, nationality, state and tribe - and 
examines the changing concepts of nationalism, and their benefits and 
sometimes disastrous consequences. 

160 pages, hardback £12.50 (0 631 12992 8} 

—-8 9} 


paperback £4.95 (0 63.1 I3i 


England and Its Rulers f 066 - 1 272 

M.T. CLANCHY 

Combining the fruits of recent research with original thirlklng. M.T. Clanchy 
• describes tne events of the period ip terms of the tensions created between- , ; 
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■ !-:• Mp.RBERf ■■ > 
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; ,3 10 pages, :£I 5100' ; . (0 6j31 ;.]%7Q 6] . , r - . • . . . ;■ ‘ ■ . 
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The consolations of omniscience 


Richard Shannon 


Harriet Martineau 

Autobiography 
Vol I: 441pp. 0 86068 425 3 
Vol 2: 510pp. 0 86068 430 X 
Viraga £4.95 each. 

“A little deaf woman at Norwich" was 
what Brougham patronizingly called 
her in the early days of her vastly 
successful series of Illustrations of 
Political Economy. He lived to regret 
his temerity. John Stuart Mill, angered 
at her gossipy denigration of Harriet 
Taylor, thought her a “cantankerous 
ana opinionated creature", exactly the 
type of sectarian radical whose hard 
Mre of narrowness he was trying 
to puncture. Charles Dickens, 
confronted with the phenomenon of 
Miss Martineau as spokesperson for 
the National Association of 
Manufacturers, concluded: “I do not 
suppose (here was ever such a wrong- 
headed woman born - such a vain one 
or such a humbug.” There is certainly 
more than a touch of her in Mrs Jellyby 


more than a touch of her in Mrs Jellyby 
and more than a hint of her in Mrs 
Pardiggle, “a School lady, a Visiting 
lady, a Reading lady, a Distributing 
lady, and on tne Social Linen Box 
Committee". It does not appear that 
Miss Martineau ever suspected her 
contributions to - these fictional 

E ersonae. She persisted in her view of 
lickens as a “virtuous and happy 
family man" whose “glowing and 
generous heart" was “kept steady by 
the best domestic influences" (so 
different from Thackeray: “The first 
drawback in his books, as in bis 
manners, is the impression conveyed 
by both that be never can have known a 
good and sensible woman’’); but 
she deplored Dickens's “vigorous 
erroneousness about matters of 
science, as shown in 'Oliver Twist’ 
about the new poor-law ... and in 
‘Hbrd Times' about the controversies 
of employers." ' • 

j^-wjlfters 1 15f ' science" were Miss 
Marr/neau's forte and, even more 
decisively than was the case with Dr 
Whewell, omniscience was her foible. 
She bequeathed her skull and brain to 
aid phrenological research. She had 
two casts of her head taken, one in 
1833,. the other in 1853, to “verify the; 
changes made by time" and to ensure' 
that the chances of her drowning at sea 
° r •j 8 , ^“hed up In a railway 
accident (this contingency was much in 
her mind as it was with Queen 


Victoria) should not deny science so 
signal an advantage. She rejoiced to 
live in a time when the mists of 
ignorance were being dissipated by the 
‘metaphysical stage of mind” being 
emancipated from the “debris of the 
theological” and tending towards 
“final release" in the glow of science. 
She regretted only that her age was but 
“an infant one in the history of our 
globe and of Man" and consequently a 
"great waste in the years and the 
powers of the wisest of us”; and that 
since there was no God and no 
afterlife, she could not share in 
mankind's ultimate perfection. (It was 
the writer and wit Douglas Jerrold’s 
quip that “There is no God and Harriet 
Martineau is His prophet.’’) 

Still, consolations were many. They 
were, it is true, very largely of the kind 
derived from ternperamental self- 
assurance and self-sufficiency. She 
condemned Christianity as a 
mythology which "fails to make happy, 
fails to make good, fails to make wise' 1 . 
Of her own ultimate happiness, 
goodness and wisdom Miss Martineau 
leaves her readers in no doubt: 

my last days are cheered by the sense 
of how much better my later years 
have been than the earlier; or than, 
in the earlier, I ever can have 
anticipated. Some of the terrible 
faults of my character which religion 
failed to ameliorate, and others 
which superstition bred in me, have 
given way, more or less, since I 
attained a truer point of view: and 
the relief from old burdens, the 
uprising of new satisfactions, and the 
opening of new clearness ... has 
been as favourable to my moral 
nature as to intellectual progress and 
general enjoyment. 

Moreover, she had the satisfaction of 
calculating that she had earned by 
literature somewhere about £10,000 
without the “pain of the slightest 
deflexion from my own convictions, or 
.. the most trifling restraint on my 
freedom of fijougbi; and speech". Her 
production was voluminous: the 



Harriet Martineau 


P olitical economy Illustrations , the 
oor Law and Paupers Illustrated, 
Illustrations of Taxation, and her one 


regrets that she wroti no more novels, 
for she was held a worthy successor of 
Miss Austen and a promising forerun- 
ner of the Miss Brontes and-Miss Mary 
Ann Evans.) Then there were the 
books on her American travels, on 


Eastern religion, her History of the 
Thirty Years 1 Peace (1815-1845), her 
Forest and Gpme-Lqw Tales, her 
Household Education 'krill Gum to 
Service, her innumerable articles for 
the Edinburgh, the Quarterly, the 
Westminster, the Comhill, her unflag- 
ging journalism. 

Her Autobiography is a story of 
adversities and adversaries overcome. 
It ends on a hote of serene triumph. 
Miss Martineau, aged fifty-three and 
for most of her life a Celebrity (she is 
copiously eloquent on the tiresome- 
aspects of this condition), certain that 
she was moribund, determined to give 


the world the benefit of heT experience 
in successful life management. In three 
months of 1 855 she' produced these two 
substantial volumes in n manner wholly 
characteristic. The writing is fluent, 
brimful of incident 'ana opinion, 
written at speed but without hhste and 
without need of revision or second 
thoughts. As she explained the “joyous 
labours” of her method: “It has been a 
leading pleasure and satisfaction of 
mine ... to compass some • one 
department of knowledge at a time, so 
as to feel a real command of it, 
succeeding to a misty ignorance.” Miss 
Martineau had second thoughts only 


over very long time spans. She never 
entertained doubts or perplexities 
over nny job immediately at hand. 

About impending death, however, 
Miss Martineau miscalculated. She 
lived on another twenty years, as busy, 
embattled, dogmatically opinionated, 
mettlesome and meddlesome as ever. 
The Autobiography had to await 
posthumous publication in L877. 
indeed Miss Martineau was something 
of a specialist in invalidism. She. had 
earlier spent five years prostrate on 
sofas in Tynemouth before “obedience 
to a newly discovered law of nature 
raised. me up, and sent me forth into 
the world again”, in 1840. This new Law 
of nature was her entire conviction of 
the “truth of the insight of 
somnambules”. 

The disposition of the present time, 
no doubt, would be to diagnose Miss 
Martineau os a hysteric. And certainly 
materials for such a diagnosis lie in rich 
profusion throughout this text. She 
started as a pious Norwich Unitarian 
oppressed by the disabilities of 
plainness, shyness, deafness and an 
abiding sense of srudge at being 
insufficiently loved. There was, 
briefly, a fianefi who went insane. The 
love of her life was, equally tragically, 
her younger brother James, the Inter 
Unitarian Luminary. "All who have 
ever known me”, as Miss Martineau 
confided with the candid innocence of 
her era. “arc aware that the strongest 
passion I have ever entertained was in 
regard to my youngest brother, who 
has certainly filled tne largest space in 
the life of my affection of any person 
whatsoever/' The friendship which 
was “the great privilege of the 
concluding period of my life” was with 
the very odu Henty George Atkinson, 
whose discovery it was to locate the 
phrenological centres of control by 
making mesmerized subjects describe 
their own brains. Miss Martineau had a 
wny of being at the centre of public 
:c storms on questions of covert 
:e sexuality. She caused immehse sen r) da! 
° by propagating (he doctrines' of 'mb 
y Rev Mr Malttius on the need for 
prudential progenitiveness. (Her 
deafness and Mr Mall bus’s cleft palate 
d caused problems, much as - did 
d Wordsworth’s habit of leaving out his 
15 teeth when not in general company of 
& an evening.) Her hostility to slavery in 
'* the United States led to her being 
e 'identified as ah advocate of 
0 miscegenation, or “amalgamation-^ 
t, ism”; another great scandal of public 
is ,tif illation.. 

y It fs 'tempting to see in ’MisS 


Roman Britain from the Air 

3. 8. FRERE and J. It 8. 8T JOSEPH 

Ow a hundred and forty aerial photographs are Included In this 
oook. showing the military and civilian remains of Roman 
occupation, together with detailed commentary on Individual sites 
*rw a discussion of their nature and significance. £17.S0net 

^a/nWdpe Air Surveys 
(PUbB9hed7July) 


A Short History of Ireland 

JOHN O’BEIRNE RAHELAQH v r; 

■ A balanced, intbrinat^.^vef/ria^ history bf Irelairicl, 
carllesuimea to the present day. Based on years of archival 
research end hu ndreda of Interviews, the book sheds new Uqht on 
the People and events which nave contributed to preaent-day Irish 
aoolety^ • Hard covers £16.00 net. 

Paperback EBAS net 


Marriage settlements, 
1601^1740 

The Adoption of the Strict Settlement . 

LLOYD BONFIELD 

Drawing on hitherto unused family muniments, this book analyses 
the legal social and economic aBpeoUol the property , 
arrangements entered Into upon marriage, and discusses th e 
development of the strtosefflemBht- £19.00 net 

Cambridge StudieB in English Legal History 


vRisicS'dt-S©a. : -'' 

Amaterdkn Instii’ance arid Maritime Europe 1 788-1 780 ■ 
fcC.8POONErt 

Pieces the marine Insurance business of Amsterdam In the wider 
context of the pointed [economy of Europe during the second half of 


Paolo Sarpi {Between 
Renaissance and 
Enlightenment ; 

DAyiDWOOtTGN 


. — 1 1 i wmii m« i wi i iwi « 

• { aoalrtet the Papal interdict of 1806 ends 
1 : CpuqtefrRefOrmatlori. Thlsbookre- 


; ^•^.ctahr^.aridlnSodolL^^ 
‘ : tpelteelleptualqriglne of unbelief. : 


3 reatasi historian of 
rise hie hostility to 
>w understanding of , 
£ 20.00 net' 


mops, and Inoorporateea wide range of original material. £27.60 net 

1 • • ,. 

Arabic Thought in the 
Liberal Age 1789-1939 

New edition 

ALBERT HOURANI 

A comprehensive study of the modernising trend tit political and 
serial thought in the Arab Middle Easl Albeit Houranl studies the ... 
wayhwhlcn Ideas about politics and society changed In responeo to 
the expanding Influence of Europe. . HSfd oovere £29.00 furt 

.-Papfrbeok £8.96 net. 


Decade of Dealignment 

The Conservative Victory of 1 979 and EledbralTrenda In the, 
1970* 

BO SARLV1K and IVOR CREWE 

The most thorough end revealing study ot the British electorate yat - 
undertaken. Baaing thelrworkonnaflonaleurvayaconduotedbyihe 
British Election Study SI the Unh/ereFty of Ebbox after the elections of 
1074 and 1970. the authors examine the whole range of Issues 
which have formed the British poflHcalctfniate. £27.60 net 
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Studies in the Subversion of Rationality 
JON EL8TER 

In this comprehensive study of Irrationality, Dr Elster aims to subvert 
the orthodox accounts of rationality, providing analyses of Irrational 
behaviour, desires and belief. £17.50 net 

Co-pvbfoatton with the MahsofufeaSdenceade rHomma. Parts 


Realism and Reason 

Philosophical Papers: Volume 3 .. 

HILARY PUTNAM ' 

hlalntalnirKi ihe exacting standards sel In his ealltar works, 
Proteteaor Putnam revealsa large shift In emphates In Ihe.'raaltaf 
position he formerly heW, ww considering theories of truth and 
meaning which derive from a firm notion of reference as Inadequate. 

• •• ■' " £22.69'. net 
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Martineau’s obsessive quest For 
intellectual certainty a case of psychic 
over-compensation. Like many lapsed 
Unitarians, she abandoned a relaxed 
supernatural creed for a rigid form of 
secularized Calvinism. Priestley's 
edition of Hartley was her primer - 
"that which gives the philosophy of 
Association, cleared from the 
incumbrance of the Vibration theory". 
Necessarianism became the 
philosophic fuel of her energies. "The 
indolent dreamers whom I happen to 
know Hre those who find excuse for 
their idleness in the doctrine of free- 
will” (probably she had Hartley 
Coleridge in mind when she wrote 
that); "true Necessarians must be the 
most diligent and confident of all 
workers". The intensity of her 
devotion to whoever was her reigning 
guru of the hour went beyond the call 
of intellectual duty. Her writing about 
Comte, the last and greatest of the 
masters who led her to the “grand truth 
that social affairs proceed according to 
great general laws, no less than natural 
phenomena of every kind", exudes 
distinct sexual overtones. Rather like a 
nun. or an abbess or mothersuperiorof 


a fori of secularist nunnery, she 
worshipped the “imagery of the 
glorious hierarchy of the Sciences" 
which Comte baa exhibited. In her 
diaries she found "strong expressions 
of' rapture” about her task of 
translating him. "Many a passage of my 
version did I write with tears falling 
into my lap; and many a time did I feel 
almost stifled for want of the presence 
of some genial disciple of my 
instructor, to whom I might speak of 
his achievement, with some chance of 
being understood." 

It must be said that the rather 
exiguous introduction provided by 
Gaby Weiner for this virago edition 
offers n o t hough ts or gu idance on these 
matters. Presumably they would not be 
considered appropriate for the 
purposes of the present publication, 
which are feminist and celebratory. 
Whether Miss Martineau is likely to be 
a help or a hindrance to present-day 
feminism is indeed a moot point. 
Certainly she stood up for the claims 
and rights of women. But at the same 
time she offers herself smugly as almost 
a caricature of (he sectarian fanatic 
whose head is staffed full of the very 


best intellectual rubbish currently in 
vogue. And she disposed of that 
“poor victim of passion", Mary 
Wollstonecraft, with brisk impatience. 
“I never could reconcile my mind to 

[ her] writings, or to whatever I heard of 
ler. It seemed to me. from the earliest 
times when I could think on the subject 
of Woman's Rights and condition, that 
the first requisite of advancement is the 
self-reliance which results from self- 
discipline." The great need was to be 
"rational and dispassionate". The 
advocacy of such as Wollstonecraft 
becomes'“mere detriment, precisely in 
proportion to their personal reasons 
for unhappiness, unless they have 
fortitude enough (which loud 
complainants usually have not) to get 
their own troubles under their feet . 

There can be no doubt about Miss 
Martineau's fortitude; which she had 
the pleasure of combiniog with loud 
complaint. One of her favourite 
phrases is about giving out "a bit of my 
mind”. People - and indeed whole 
nations, ns in the case of the Americans 
- tended to find themselves painfully 
bruised by her angularity. She kept her 
hatreds in good repair. “I have seen a 


good deal of life and many varieties of 
manners; and it now appears to me that 
the broadest vulgarity 1 have 
encountered is in the families of official 
Whigs, who conceive themselves thfc 
cream of society, and the light and 
rulers of the world of our empire.” 
There was of course the contemptible 
Brougham, who betrayed good Lord 
Durham; and there was the fraudulent 
Macaulay: “His review articles, and 
especially the one on Bacon, ought to 
have abolished all confidence in his 
honesty, ns well as in his capacity for 
philosophy.” She rehearsed in loving 
detail her old grievances against 
Lockhart, Sterling and Thomas Moore 
(the “three persons only to whom I 
have refused to be introduced" - Miss 
Martineau was invariably precise in 
such matters); and The Times 
remained along with them in her limbo 
of the unforgiven. She had her 
favourites: she was sure that Carlyle 
had done for morality what 


autobiography readable. She **! 
formidable woman who mate hSi 


bv inhala,ions”"5f 

administered alternately |» Z? 
and maid) and the unfailing pS 
her motives ("My own innoSi 
intention, and my refusal to 

Is Harriet Martineau, in the end 
worth the trouble of a new edition?! 
a case study in intellectual Hnltatiou 
she is a two-edged weapon fa 
feminism. She would be appalled Z 
learn that such reputation as six nuht 
have now stems exclusively from l 


came to approve 


ie For poetry, 
of her fel 


worshipper at the Positivist shrine, 
Miss Evans ("George Eliot"). She 
judged Monckton Milnes's poems 


Gossip made permanent 



Barbara Hardy 

Meredith B. Raymond and 
Mary Rose Sullivan (Editors) 

The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning to Mary Russell Milford 
1836-1854 

Volume I, 431pp. Volume 2, 464pp. 
Volume 3, 496pp. 

Wedgestone Press, PO Box 175, 
Winfield, KS 67156. 
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The Brownings wrote nothing more 
startling than their own lives. Their 
story is a more-than-twice-told tale, 
buf since letters, like formal narratives, 
are shaped by individual moods and 
f needs, this collection is a new 

riiutaiion. The journal-like recordings. 
,df the sequestered life of Elizabeth 
Barrett Barrett, the restrained account 
1 of her passage into the experience of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and the 
final' bulletins from the expanded 
worid of marriage, maternity, strength,, 

I . apd .travel, are 1 communications 
shaped \ for die solicitous, 
dependent; artd busy ear of Miss 
Milford. The letters, covet a 
• period of marked changes and crises’ in 
the life of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
:?• ' - ■ and are one, side of ,ft companionable 
s and intimate exchange between two: 

strong and remarkable women who 
wrote often and met seldom. 

’ ■ The editors remark the advantages 
of such conditions as they defend tne 
expansion* and - revision of Belty 
i Miller's selection in 1954, and look 

| ahead to the eventual publication of 

the whole Browning correspondence. 
They argue unpersuasive ly that the 
letters “demonstrably" give us "the 
;j best!’ of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 

ij Beside the' correspondence between 

T the ; Brownings, with its passion, 

i! . profundity .openness and continuity, 

j these letters seem to Speak from an 

>'. "edited self. The case for Isolating any 
. 1 correspondence is strong, but 

. .. Elizabeth -Parrett Browning's 

,| ' .. . variations of style and material are hot 

» fhtty brought Out in . suiph a selection. 

I ■ . ■ . The isolatiori llself hast an arbitrariness 

-. Impossible' ifor _'i rdaderii 
il} v ''^.Iwho ^know^ t-loi 'otfietr 

3 , :>> ’ cofrespo qden.tB‘ hdt; to retail or ednsu It 

? ; * ; these, variations.' This is : a lavish ly, ,at 

i v ', •••. tinicsvCrbosely , annotated volume but 

i ‘ • the editors seldom take its between the 
5 . * .' lines’ ta-see vvhat Ehzabcth Barrett 

i ' . ' Browning ' was saying about Miss 

; ; ' Mjtfor<j to other correspondents, 

The,. friendship began, as Ts well 
knowp, withElliabetfi Barrett, Bprfctt 

: , admiring - arid . ’ deferfcntlaL v ;' then 

. gradually easing into equality,' and 
‘ ending in . a diminution of respect; 
,/•... ’ ‘ ’• ' -though not ,of . affection. Until . 1845, 


vigorous promise of Browning’s ’ 
obscurity, and attacks the feebleness of 
many of the "poetasters" admired by 
her older correspondent. Much of the 
debate is taken up with intelligent 
judgments on faded poets, like Hunt, 
Horne, and Mrs Hemans. The good 
taste is by no means all on one side. 
One of the poets in Miss Mitford's list 
of enthusiasms was John Clare, whose 
situation Elizabeth Barrett Barrett 
found more poignant than his verse. 
There are vivid remarks, like the 
comment on Tennyson’s “phantasmal" 
sensuality, on George Darley's appeal 
to . the fancy rather than the 
imagination, on the monotonous strain 
in Lamartine. She defends her own 
romantic mysticism, uncongenial to 
the 'down-to-earth Miss Mitford. 

The most lively conversation is’ 
about fiction. Elizabeth Barrett 
Barrett finds Jane Austen lacking in 
poetry, but she allows the persuasive- v 
ness of Miss Mitford's beloved 
Persuasion, a . novel with “touches 
of a higher impulse than we look 
generally to receive from her gen- 
ius", She admires Dickens -less than 
Balzac, Hugo, Carlyle, and George 
Sand, all sufficiently poetic to please 
the poet. The friends came to confess 
fad encourage a mutual love of the 
popular FrdnCh novels of Eug&ne Sue 
ana Fr6d6ric Soiili6. After welcoming 
Miss Mitford's tolerance of her own 
taste for fiction which might “stink”, 
but had 'vividness, power > and the 
capacity to 'make "me light up, and 
make me fed alive to the ends of my 
fingers” , . El izabeth Barrett Ba rre.lt 
took out a library subscription for her 
friend - a piquant addition to her 
regular presents of oysters and 
chocolate - beginning by ordering, for 
a start, fifty volumes of Paul de Kock, 
that favourite of Molly Bloom's. The 
Unembarrassed sharing of this taste led 
to candid discussions of fantasy, social 
realism, and humour, but the freedom 
is Biways Victorian. Miss Mitford is 
thanked for preventing a “tete k tfite 
with her confidence", and the Shared 
love of “nnughtine5s" is rationalized: 
“you are right and. wise, I believe, as 
weir as being . lenient - & what you 
properly, call j ‘ a . chapter’ In the 
phil6fophv & literature of our Titaes, 

■. qot/'be slipped , by ; /thoughtful 
.. persons for.thfc sake, of the apptirenti 
, -want of.a.mptral; when there, is in. fact a 
, irioral td all evil as to all good if we send ,* 
out- strong souls tq the search.)' -Even 
after'' -,lhe Browning marriage, ; Miss : 
Mitford suggests that Elizabeth Barreit - 
i Browning may; be supplied with 'the 
Gallic nourishment from a library iq 
Leghorn.. Robert Browning's attitude 
was more, nonchalant,’ for his . wife: 
•:*• Writes now heThrew down a, French 
V hovel ;fem4fjring (hat ii Was just the 


the limitations of the friendship and the cretion: the first time was when 
correspondence become apparent. Benjamin Hayden committed suicide, 
Even the conventionally high style of and Miss Mitford’s talk about his 
affection cannot co-exist with the correspondence with Elizabeth Barrett 
language of love: a detail, like the Barrett led to disturbing talk; the 
discontinued use of Your Own second came when Mi6S Mitford 
and the return to the Yours published details about Edward’s 
affectionately with which the corres- death in her discussion of Elizabeth 
pondence had begun, shows a sera- Barrett Browning in her Recollections 
pulous sense of emotional priority. a f a uterary Life. The letter to Miss 
It was not for nothing that the dog Mitford in which Elizabeth Barrett 
Flush - Miss Mitfords present - bit Browning remonstrates and forgives is 
Robert Browning. The arrival of a model of candour, dignity, and 
Browning not only compelled affection. 3 

Elizabeth Barrett Barrett to revise her . 

sense of intimacy, but supplanted A prominent feature in this 
fragmentary talk by a sustained exchange is implicit and explicit 
colloquy about people and poetry, feminist concern. Elizabeth Barrett 
Early on, Elizabeth Barrett Barrett Barrett compares herself - to 

sometimes marvels at her affinity with • 1 

Miss Milford, but not after the ] 

discovery of a better affinity. She even 
tells Browning that she and Miss 
Mitford . are ’‘strangers” and later, 

. speaks of their incompatibility. When 
she gets the first letter from Robert, 
and later when they meet for the first 
time, she writes a letter to Miss Mitford 
saying nothing about him, and then 
another giving the news briefly, asking 
casually whether she has already 
.mentioned it. The imagery of the 
seasons is borrowed from theletters of - 
friendship by the love-letters and then 
restored with intensity and ambiguity. 

■ On March 25, 1845, she writes to Miss • 

Mitford that she admits “the spring & 
am alive to hope again”, says her 
- heart is not however in a calm yet - it 

must have time I suppose", and tells I 

how she is building her “nest In a green ~ r “ — — 1 

tree”. Five days earlier the imagery of Mary Russell Mitford 

seasons appears in a letter to Robert: . 

“April is coming. There will be a May 

fhinof T® live t0 S f? e i. u Browning - with one of Richardson’s 

#h» fi' e f n ° r *° s! ? e scribbling heroines and 'the Isolated 

h s l Brown,n 6 Infers, in correspondence of two women, like 
*° t ^ eir „ oW thot 10 Clarissa Harlowe, brings out the 
f ° out bis poetry; my vulnerability and the solidarity of 
K " ame women - ■ lb Victorian society, too, 

camfsV' fathers and brothers could ^ be as 
Miss Mitford vvas right fo speak of destructive -as seducers. If Elizabeth 
Browning “steaUng” her friend. , . Barrett . Barrett Is a desceiidant of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning admit- Clarissa (meeting with a happier fate) 
ted the impulsive spontaneity of Edward Moulton Barrett, Senior, ana 
her letter-writing, comparing her pen * Miss Mitford's selfish, spendthrift 
with “that bewitched broom, (n the father, are descendants of Mr 

...L. ‘ L. L'i J... Un.U.... Tl.. I Ll._ -_r nit-t «J 



Lightl visit mel" Her great probfe* 
was not so much a physical deafoeuDj 
the ear as a critical dimness oftbeeye. 


She angrily quotes “a woman d 
intelligence & refinement" who* 
cused Mrs Jameson of uneafiDs 
“Because women are not as wickda 
men", and deplores the ignorant* d 
both sexes. She attacks the deQcieaai 
of woman's education: 

When I said lightly to Mr Boyd oh 
day that the difference between m 
& women arose from the Infeiwq 
of the education of the latter, it 
asked me WHY the education ra 
inferior, & so brought the argmoed 
to an end. I sh 4 . not dare townie solo 
a common woman,'* but jw, 
who are a woman & a roan in ok, 
will judge if it Is’nt a hard k 
difficult process for a woman ft) 
forgiven for her strength by w 

S ace. You who have accomraki 
is, know it is bard - and w? 
woman of letters knows it is ha 

This successful woman of 
suffered and submitted to nrti** 
of the nature of woman’s poe&j.li 
1845 she was asked to write si to* 
Corn Law poem. “The Cry w w 
Children” was a respoKj 
parliamentary reports of a wmsf® 
investigating child labour, mo * 


tree . Five days earlier the imagery of Mary Russell Mitford 

seasons appears in a letter to Robert: . 

“April is coming. There will be a May 

fhhLf » JU A e If live t0 S f? e i. SU u Browning - with one of Richardson’s 
n ° r *° S ^ e scribbling heroines and 'the isolated 

Brown,n 8 jb correspondence of two women, like 

t0 t ^* ir „ oW thot 10 Clarissa Harlowe , brings out the 
wf f D 0Ut P oetr y! bjy , vulnerability and the solidarity of 
" ame women - ■ ^ Victorian society, too, 
camesV' fathers and brothers could ^ be as 
Miss Mitford was right ,to speak of destructive -as seducers. If Elizabeth 
Browning “stealing” fier friend. , . Barrett . Barrett Is a desceiidant of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning admit- Clarissa (meeting with a happier fate) 
ted the impulsive spontaneity of Edward Moulton Barrett, Senior, ana 
her letter-writing, comparing her pen * Miss Mitford's selfish, spendthrift 
with “that bewitched broom . (n the father, are descendants of Mr 

story .which .being sent to draw water, ,Har|dwe . .The horrors of filial love 

drew bucket aftftT v bucket, ahtu the! 4nd .' "subnusilon ' ate ■: doubled * and 
Tvhdie house; .Waa ; ta t fiodd' 1 '.: Miss- generalized. This .subject 'of women's 
Mit fdrd nd tdhly comb w W her friehd's r ' aisadyantage, stressed by the letters of 
. letters ro thbsiJbfMadame.de Sdvignd i fhcndship lnd not by the Ibve-letters, 
and Coxier ptit together , but suihmcd 1 » not mentioned In the editors’ special 
up the cQttbsppridence as "really talk, Reading. Elizabeth Barrett Barrett’s 


thought of this venture as 
“not n mere party-poem 
voicing of "a great public sim* 
An impassioned assertion « w 
‘‘essential radicalism" and bw 
ideals is brought up short, On-t 
not vex Papa for the world, rap* 
on this occasion supportedbymi»» 
who laughed at the ladies eonuwjw 
who hnasent the Invitation ufff 
idea of my verses doing good « ^ 
woman’s verses 1" When uiei 
male chores was strengthened ^ 
admirers of EliznbeUi Bsrrett Batmh 

and Robert Browning ipwj- C 
Kenyon and Henry 
threatened Jier with the 
her “poetical reputation- , 

“that It was necessaiy to ' 
myselP’ and did so at once,no „ 
for Miss Mltford's advfeJ^ 
sharp an axe as possible # 

self-natlng, and 
concludes that it Was 
contrary to theadvlce ofa ^,y. 
especially against mv own father 
her doting maternal days. 
the case for men’s P a « nt " 

In her childhood she was i ^ 
for not being born a 
agreed with Mary wo 
(whose nairte she misspelt) 

She regrets a tendenW o/SSj 

olnrifv themselves lit 


Was just : the 


' UH/Ugll HAUL ,UI IlllWV^VUt 

. when Elizabeth BarreltB arret £ started- 
: ; 1 . U>: correspond with ; Robert Browning; 
; ‘ - ,-i . aha depended dn .Mlsi MHford for\a 
... T'V*. ^Btftlned tritffMirojtbhaqge of literary 
;ta^e aql? experience, and. thqugh the 
, i ■ Ldl^cussionsi.are shortwinded, com-. 

: ! ’ ^ with the. .cqnvpipptional give* 

’ v : b^theJeUbis BroWqlrig-' 

’ , ; ; - i.Uiey. -': arc . ;. alive : : . ',and. ; . a le rt j ■ - She 
: ; defehdS the ; su^ge.sUveness. *'. ^od 
f,-i- . iii Tennyson i ih? 


• ' thing : fqr Ba,/- j -. * : . , : 

: Elizabeth. ;■ Barrett Browning re- 
* ; maindd hffe^jo6ately j grateful to the 
•; mendwh^sirctogfoplpibMahd lively, 

1 • iiifialllnnhru 


goisip- is - the excited indulgence 1 of, j ^P acit y “ deprecatory,: : She tells 
•two unipafried women, curiously Spec- ; , (as she bad indeed ibid Miss 

•mating on; ilo^e i.ana, mawiage.!;' It-. . Mitford) that she believes woman’s 
continued ; - after, . ^the. Browiiing , mtellectuaj capacity is quick, .- but 
marriage, often ex^hallging physical /. ujteribr.in power, speaking like some 
details of miscarriages -and . mother- ?. l “ e superior and inferior men in The 
: hood . ) fof ■. those ^fof^ r agelfikV , ■■ialI , 1 HUloh the Floss, .... .-.’•;• ... . .... 

■ fasCinatedlV '-‘fhVonohrhnirtrtnn. v.i n i. ■ 


• 1 *. ihtelligaHce,rstimnlatedvahd; sustejhi 

her j|uougli:hbrre*bys6 Offd .^ickhe 


*:• her .tiuotigiimfer remorse ajid,l?!ckhe$k 
' after the death of hiet broth«vEaw»rd; 
drowned , {□ Torquay after r Staying to 
support,; EHz4b?th ?B amltt Ba’i¥eil r s 



etislaved aqd 
ie' Lancet in- 
:t.;‘ Martineau’s 
rt; : .had : §exual 


long before Virginia WogH™ . * 
male Institutional privilege .. 

■ worth having: v : 

; . which is a worn-Out play 1 . 

hands of one sex alteady.W^j, 

: ' be transferred in order » , ; , 
.. ridiculous? ' _ . Jtif ‘i*. 




umiiyu 

.patriarchy..;. 
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The battle begins 
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Martin Gilbert 


Finest Hour: The biography of 
WinstonS. Churchill 1939—1941 


encapsulated in Lockhart's dictum: 
"He shall be his own biographer. " That 
implies a certain illogicality as well as a 
degree of self-conscious inhibition. 
Living men may write autobiogra- 
phies, not biographies of themselves. 
Dead men can do neither. 


ponsibility for the Norwegian fiasco? 
What could have induced Churchill. 


What could have induced Churchill, 
who equated the “barbarisms of 
Nazidom and Bolshevism”, to instruct 
Sir Stafford Cripps (“a lunatic in a 


country of lunatics”) to warn Stalin of 
impending German duplicity? What 
were the merits of the countervailing 


1308pp. Heinemann. £20 (paperback, 
£15.95). 

0434 29187 0 


Uke the mighty Mississippi, an apt 
image in more ways than one, the 
official biography of Sir Winston 
Churchill rolls on. In a sixth massive 
volume, Martin Gilbert carries the 
story from September 1939, when 
Chamberlain’s Britain declared war on 
Hitler’s Germany, into December 
1941, when Roosevelt’s America 
entered the struggle, now enlarged to 
global proportions. Not surprisingly, 
Sis is the most satisfying instalment 
thus far. Churchill, who previously was 
compelled largely to react to events, at 
last towers majestically over them. 

When Gilbert assumed the mantle of 
the late Randolph S. Churchill, whom 
he had assisted in the preparation of 
the first two volumes, ne inherited a 
format that he has since faithfully 
maintained. The “theme of the work", 
as promulgated at the very outset, was 


Because Gilbert is manifestly cap- 
able of greater detachment than his 
predecessor, and especially because he 
has elsewhere demonstrated his 
powers of perception and persuasion, 
one wishes that he had seen Fit to 
intervene more emphatically between 
Churchill and the emotive issues of his 
career. Controversies are delineated, 
but seldom evaluated. Instead, the 
author provides a day-by-day , 

sometimes hour-by-hour chronology. 
The sources, skilfully assembled, are 
expected - and indeed required - to 
speak for themselves. With regard to 
tne fall of France, for example, they do 
so eloquently. Often, however, they 
echo, contradict, or speak past each 
other. The effect, curiously enough, is 
to dissipate- the dramatic tension. 


strategies advanced by Sir Dudley 
Pound and others? Was Wavell, 


The reader, unassisted, may find 
it difficult to reach conclusions. 
Churchill's advent to the premiership 
seems almost an anticlimax. To what 


extent were the Tapers and Tadpoles 
(as Harold Nicolson called them) right 
in assigning him paramount res- 


replaced by Auchinlcck, victimized as 
he believed? What, in fact, were 
Churchill's true sentiments towards 
Chamberlain, to whom he paid a 
moving memorial tribute, only to re- 
mark to his secretary that “of course I 
could have done it the other way 
around”? What considerations delayed 
Churchill's appointment as Conserva- 
tive Party leader, and just how realistic 
were his military and naval blueprints? 
Churchill, as his own biographer, can- 
not be the judge. Nor, for that matter, 
would he have wanted to be. His 
controversial decision to bombard the 
French navy in July 1940 was left “to 
the world and to history" for justifica- 
tion. 

What does emerge, clearly and un- 
equivocally, is the man’s indomitable 
spirit. Convinced that “all will come 
right” , a slogan he awkwardly 
appropriated from a defeated Boer 
adversary, he never faltered in his 
resolve. It was not enough that his wife 


stalked out of St Marlin-in-lhc-Fields, 
where a “pacifist" sermon was being 
preached; she “ought to have cried 
‘Shame, desecrating the house of God 
with lies'". Churchill, who peppered 
his private dispatches ns well ns his 
speeches with Biblical references, 
cnosc his text from the Book of 
Maccabees: “Arm yourselves, and be 
ye men of valour, and be in readiness 
for the conflict; for it is better for us to 
perish in battle than to look upon the 
outrage of our nation and our altar." 


mind." In the midst of crisis, he found 
time to work on his History of the 
English-Speaking Peoples , to sit 
reluctantly for a Cecil Beaton portrait, 
and to study newspaper comment. 
Martin Gilbert presents a vivid picture 

/-’i 


of Churchill's daily routine, taking 
pains to minimize (on the authority or 
Sir John Colville and contrary to other 
evidence) the quantity of Churchill's 
consumption of alcohol. Best of all, 


ir John Colville and contrary to other 
vidcnce) the quantity of Churchill's 


Some of his ministerial associates, 
survivors from the ancieti regime, 
shared neither his ardour nor his 
confidence. Ties between him and 


he unravels Churchill's complicated 
negotiations with Washington, award- 
ing full credit to Arthm Purvis, who 
gave his Life for that cause. 


Chamberlain proved unexpectedly 
close, but Halifax (whose elevation to 


close, but Halifax (whose elevation to 
the premiership in 1940 might well 
have been fatal) remained susceptible 


to peace proposals through the period 
of (he phoney war. Attlee, Green- 


of the phoney war. Attlee, Green- 
wood, and other Labour colleagues 
gave more resolute backing, to the 


point that Churchill could not envisage 
nchtine a post-war election against 


fighting a post-war eleclion against 
men “who had cooperated so loyally”. 


No less amazing than his courage 
was his unflagging energy, at least in 
these early wartime years. “Churchill's 
‘sphere’ was whatever he could see. 


sense or remember; it was everything 
he heard nnd everything that was on his 


The welter of information, at times 
more overwhelming than instructive, 
might have been alleviated by fewer 
and shorter extracts from published 
works, particularly Churchill's own 
retrospective accounts. Likewise, 
certain letters of congratulation and 
commendation might have been 
consigned to the "companion" 
volumes, where the extensive 
memoranda will presumably be 
reproduced. If Churchill had a 
particular fault, ventured Colonel 
(later Lieutennnt- General Sir) Ian 
Jacob, “it was to go too much Into 
detail". With due respect, the same 
must be said about his official 
biographer, whose achievement awaits 
proper appraisal at its conclusion. 


Focusing on the Fiihrer 


J. D. Noakes 


Ian Kershaw 

DerHlUer-MyChos: Votksmeinung 
und Propaganda in Dritten Reich 

215pp. Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags 
Anstalt. 

3421 01985 1 


nlon and Political Dissent 
Web*. Bavaria 1933-1945. 


Social Revolution, at last opened up 
new perspectives. Schoenbaum drew 
attention to the crucial distinction be- 
tween objective social reality and its 
interpretation by the Individual. While 
accepting that the objective reality was 
the opposite of what Hitler had prom- 
ised and what most of his followers 
expected - specifically, that the tradi- 
tional social hierarchy had been left 
largely intact - he insisted that the in- 
terpreted social reality "reflected a 


Germany. These reports, which cover 
the period 1934-1940, are a mine of 
information on a whole range of topics, 
and particularlyon popular attitudes to 
the regime. Despite their obvious 
drawbacks, these two sources have 


greatly enlarged our understanding of 
tne crucial question of the bases of 


popular consent and dissent in Nazi 
Germany. Ian Kershaw's two volumes 
represent a major contribution to this 
research. 


425^jj. Oxford University Press. 
0 19 821922 9 


society united like no other in recent 
German history" and that in the sub- 


of the chaos and opacity of the 
decision-making processes within the 
regime. 

Kershaw's second book, on popular 
opinion in Bavaria, concentrates on 
the nature of dissent in the Third 
Reich. Bavaria was selected primarily 
because the sources there arc 
particularly favourable. Unlike other 


areas it has complete runs of police 
reports, from the local Schutzmann up 


The popular Image of German society 
under Nazi rule is confusing: on the 
one hand, the FQhrer surrounded by 
adonng crowds; on the other, the 


— D | was mv uuiui) uiw 

Gestapo and the concentration-camps 
- logether with Stalin's Russia, the 


archetype of a modem * rfiaime of 
terror. It is a picture which raises 
•ly^ttons crucial to our understanding 
pi Nazism and perhaps of modem 
industrial society generally. What were 
tne respective roles of consent and 
coercion In sustaining the rdgime and 
wtat was the nature of that consent? 
Hew much dissent existed behind the. 
ia?ade of national unity and was it 
terror alone that rendered it so 
ineffective? 


Surprisingly, this is a question which 
has long been neglectcd. Not until 1966 
J™. 8 bo °k appear which advanced our 
enderetandinB much beyond the works 


pusne theory of totalitarianism which 
dominated the 1950s. Nazi Germany 
was seen as a “totalitarian” docility. In" 


which the population had been/'alotn? : 
ted ariq “mobilized*' through:* a 
“Mqultous system of terror and soph- 
.Bucattei propaganda apparatus. The 
Germans had been simultaneously 
terrorized intri submission by the Ges- 
gjp and brainwashed through ideo- 
'•^'fLlttdoctrlnation. Scholars studied 
^ jaws-Brxlalie decrees, the propa- 
p™ directives atrd^be publications 
2 Wshmed that- their goals . had in- 
7, v Iteen achieved. They tedded 

In obfl ili . a .» j _ tli 


take the appearance for the reality; 
. tea Nazis themseiyeB claimed to have 
Jtfffd a. ■•“national community” in 
those- traditional cleavages 


tii»7 1 “‘wo irttuiuuntu ticavogoa 

SJJfjto dividing the nation T divisions 
£«d an Class, religion . regional loyal- 
w®*ud so on - hadoeeri overcome in a 


jective view of the working class a 
“triumph of egalitarianism” had taken 
place between 1933 and 1939. In 
Schoenbaum’s view it was this inter* 

E ‘ id social reality which formed the 
of mass consent for the regime. 

Another influential contribution to 
the analysis of Gentian society under 
Nazism which appeared in the same 
year was Ralf Dahrendorfs Society 
and Democracy in Germany, offering 
essentially a more sophisticated 
version of the totalitarian thesis. He 
argued that, in the process of their 
totalitarian coordination of social life, 
the Nazis were obliged to earry out a 
form of social revolution which 
brought about the modarnization of 
German society by destroying 
traditional loyalties, norms and values. 
Paradoxically,' because of Its need fdr 
total control, a movement which had 
set out to create a Volksgemelnschaft 
had ended up by creating a Geseil- 
schaft. ■ ... 

The problem with both of these 
stimulating studies, and indeed with all 
previous attempts to analyse German 
society under the Nazis, was that the 
evidence on Which they were based 
was severely' limited., Dqcumentei. 
! iamphletsj newspaper ainl so Oh ghve 
some idea, of w^at various Individual' 
Nazi leaders and organizations 
intended to happen. Statistics and 
other material showed to some extent 
what actually Had happened. It was, 
however, much more dunculi to 
discover what people thought was 
happening and how they responded to 
that Awareness. ,What was “Interpreted 
social reality"? The evidence used 
by Schoenbaum and Dahrendorf to 
' answer, this question was very impres- 
rionlstic and anecdotal. : 

. During the past few years, two key 
sources haye been exploited to try and 
provide better answers. Toe first is the 
: records of those Nazi and government 

. for m mi linn nil 


The foie of Hitler’s popularity in 
sustaining the r6gime is well known. 


through district headquarters to the 
stAte level covering virtually the whdie 
period. Admittedly, Bavaria was in 


In Der Hltler-Mythos Dr Kershaw 
subjects this relationship between 
Hitler and the German people to a 
systematic analysis and demonstrates 
that Hitler was indeed the most vital 


regime. Much of this, ns Kershaw 
points out, was simply traditional 
grumbling about such things as prices 
and shortages which arc common in 
any society. Under the Third Reich, 
however, any criticism could be 
construed as hostile to the rdvime, so 
that it was automatically politicized. 
Why then did this widespread dis- 
content fail to pose a serious threat? 
Nazi Germany was after all brought 
down by outside intervention not sy 
in temal^ilb version. Part of the ansvy^r 
was terror, which, during the war 


two important respects untypical of 
Germany as a whole: it was pre- 


years, increased in intensityparallel to 
the growth of discontent. But just as 


legitimizing force within the regime. 
He shows ms importance as a mythical 
figure who appeared to stand above the 
day-to-day realities of the regime and 
who could, therefore, act as a kind of 
positive symbol, a focus of loyalty and 
of national unity, As with a medieval 
monarch, people often attributed the 
unpleasant features of the regime to 
the “evil advisers", the Nazi parly 
bosses or "little Hitlers”, and were 
convinced that Hitler would set things 
right if he were aware of them, “if 
only the FOhrer knew . . became a 
regular refrain among (he German 
people. Second, and more strikingly, 
Kershaw shows how Hitler’s position 
as Fiihrer emerged through a complex 
and dynamic process of interaction 
between his own personality, 
Goebbels's propaganda cult, and, 
above all, hunger for leadership among 
large sections of the Gentian people. 


dominantly rural and predominantly 
Catholic. Nevertheless, on balance I 
think the advantages outweigh the 
disadvantages. . 

The book sets out to provide “an. 
empirical . study of the . political 
mentality and attitudes of ordinary. 
Germans ip Bavaria”, of how they 
reacted to change instigated by Nazi 
policy and ideology. Tn particular, it 
aims to explore the extent, to which 
Nazism was able to transform social 
and political values. Kershaw defines 
dissent as “the voicing of attitudes, 
frequently spontaneous, which in any 
way whatsoever ran counter to or were 
critical of Nazism". He examines it 
through three central aspects: the 
differing response of ■ peasantry,, 
working class and petty bourgeoisie; 
the effect of conflicts between church 


Important was the fact that for mo$t 
.people discontent was only partial. 
While the middle class’grumbled about 
material difficulties, they could 

■J 1. 1 ... _ f ,L. ...I.,-, .f ,k. 


the Left. Even the workers - the feast . 
integrated section - welcomed the 
restoration of foil employment; and 
virtually all groups respected Hitler, 
the very embodiment of the regime. 


One crucial issue omitted from this 
book is the attitudes of youth. .Il has 
often been argued that uie Nazis had 
considerable success in’ .winning oyer 


and state on (he church-going 
nanulation. and the extent lo which 


Hitter was not simply a dominant 
subject figure manipulating the masses 
to his own ends, he was;ilso an object 
.figure } a pfodnet of wdalfows he dfd 
not fcdntrol; ■ ’ " ' '*■* 


population, and the extent to which 
religious values could withstand Nazi 
assault; and finally, the impact of 
antisemitism on popular opinion. 


Kershaw’s ; conclusions ch allenge 
previous interpretations. .First, fib 
V dembastrUfes * thht - - "beneath the 
apparent unity of the "national 
community” which so Impressed 
contemporaries, the Third Reich was 


agencies 
, popular 
• ana thee 


Kershaw alrgues that, particularly 
frpm 1936'onwards when the FUhTer 
cult came to fruition, Hitler believed I n 
hts own myth; he became to some 
extent a prisoner of popular expec- 
tations, perhaps even a victim of his 
role. Allhough his. ideological 

principles remained fixed from around 
1924 onwards, the Hitler of 1939 was 
not the same FQhrer as the Hiller of 
1933, who in turn was not the same as 
the Hitler of 1923. Above all, he was 
not; as .some historians t particularly 
his biographers - are inclined to tec 
him, an., entirely , autonomous 

. individual, a god-llke figure dn the 
‘ ' ' —cuts 


a remarkably disunited society. Old 
tensions, particularly those of class, 
continued and were to some extent 
exacerbated by Nazi policies. -Second, 
he argues that society - in Bavaria at 
any rate - was not ^atomized”, that 


: sense of status, their Interpretation of. 
their social position,., changed very 
much.' He concludes . that "material 
conditions" directly affecting the 
everyday lives ..Of the population 
provided the most continuous, and 


traditional values. It has recently been 
suggested, for example, . that the 
destruction of the Social Democrat- 
Trade Union subculture among the 
working elate created a vacUum which 
■encouraged young working people to 
move away from traditional pat terns of 
class solidarity towards a more 
Individualistic, achievement-oriented . 
ethic, preparing the way for the. 
V/irtschaftswunder culture : of the 
1950s. He re there may be something in 
the Dahrendorf thesis. Kershaw's 
sources also do not permit much 
differentiation between categories 
within social groups - for example 
between skilled ana unskilled labour. 
What is clearly now needed is a number 
of studies of particular plants, villages, 
urban communities - new towns such 
as the Volkswagen city of Wolfsburg 
.would be particularly interesting - 
using the recent Alltagsgeshcichte 
! approach of oral history to see how far 
the Nazis merely exploited social 
trends, the cult of sport foi 1 example, 
which were already under way in . the 
-1920s; ' 


•v^^pnand its leader. Scholars ot ancTthe SD. The secortd Is the reports 
school tended to accept 0 f (he Spdal Democrat# . Party s 
w*?. negative version oft his claim, contact men, both those stationed in 
n^efrthe German people had been Germany and those travelling through 
, l0 '^n anonymous ttiassof iso- if from outside, who passed; their 
Wed lndiyidualB. ; :• ' /•. observations to the SPD headquarters 

(..Jn;'1966jE>avib Schoenbamti’s bril- in exile to form the b ®$ 

^chly sugfeeS^e study, Hitler’s monthly reports on cpndtttops. , In 


.(a aacinncs i^>vuucu on 
tames oi EtOne. He raustbe understood 
as a ; crucial cqmpphettl : within - a 

- a mnri'rwTnrmino n 


political structure, a jpan performing a 
vital role, a function Within a complex 
and changing apolitical systetn. Clearly, 
that role whs in some ftspepls and on 


usually the itiost dominant influence 
upon the, formation: of political 
opinion" , often'' Involving , an acute 
sense of social injustices but that “the 
deepest antagonisms and the sharpest 
- forms of, dissent rind popular* 
•opposition were ih relation fa religious 
questions^ ' • . . ■■*"'■':■ 


fn the meantime, Dr. Kershaw lias 
eatly increased our understanding of 
„.e German 1 people's attitudes and 
. behaviour uiijler Nazi ryte. ahd of the 
: roots of cohsetlt and dissent. His two, 
books are finis examples of the best 
British historical scholarship: lucid and 


The book .contains many examples 

nf rlitmnlpnl snri CritIHsm .of the 
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Stephen Tobriner 

The Genesis of Nolo: An Eighteenth- 
Century Sicilian City 
252pp, with black-and-white 
illustrations. Zwemmer. £60. 
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Early in the morning of January 9, 
1763, the whole eastern side of Sicily 
was shaken by a powerful earthquake; 
intermittent tremors which followed 
came to a fearful destructive climax 
two nights later - it was the worst 
earthquake that Sicily had experienced 
for several centuries. Sixty thousand 
are said to have died in the catastrophe 
itself, and still more of the disease and 
famine which followed. Messina. 
Catania, Syracuse were nil affected; 
Messina least on this occasion, since 
most of the damage was to the south. 
All three main cities were rebuilt 
where they stood, though only 
Catania, on the instance of the Spanish 
Viceroy's Vicar for the stricken 
territories, Giuseppe Lanza, Duke of 
Camastra, received wider and 
straighter streets, the semblance of a 


rationalized plan. Several smaller 
towns such as Rausa were extended 
and amplified in the same way as 
Catania and others were moved to 
wholly new sites. The Prince of Butera 
planned the hexagonal town of 
Granmichele to take the population of 
wrecked Occhiald: Avola, on the 
coast, was moved a few miles and also 
given a regular hexagonal and fortified 
plan by Angelo Italia, n Jesuit engineer 
who was also involved in the planning 
of the new town of Noto. 

When he took over the two Sicilies in 
1504, Ferdinand the Catholic had 
called Noto Urbs Ingeniosa. At the 
time of the earthquake the small town 
had its own academy (dei Trasformati) 
and there were a number of learned 
nobles as well as a large religious 
contingent, both male and female. It 
was protected by the opulent silver 
shrine of its own hermit saint, Corrado. 
Mythically, it had been founded by the 
Siculan king Ducetius and it was the 
last Moslem fortress to surrender to 
Roger the Norman. Because of the 
strength of its position the completely 
wrecked site of the old city could not be 
abandoned lightly: in any case, the 
walls were left standing, and there was 
still good water in the wells. But the 
destruction had been traumatic, and a 


Manifold mannerisms 


J, M, Richards and telephone exchanges (and for 

u. ^ biccks of flats far higher than (he 

n vtn np m Georgians had ever built), the varieties 

DAVID DEAN 0 f romantic eclecticism emerging in 

The Thirties; Recalling the English Scandinavia and fhe mannerisms 
Architectural Scene deployed at several influential Paris 

exhibitions, as well as such relics of 
iLtiiSP* m UtrM nic ai1 Trpf orthodox historicism ns lingered on 

CM OS I'nnnLrhnrV 8 ' f <n T qs\° B ° ks ‘ among the older academy architects. 

o 3 , £ 9 > ‘ The litter were dying off, and it is 

0 86294 033 8 perhaps a just reflection of . the 

attitudes of the 1930s that Dean gives 
This is an anthology rather than a so much attention to the work of Oliver 
systematic survey, hut it adds up to a Hill, a minor practitioner but an arch- 
useful reminder of how fackh|g in a eclectic, n man of taste rather than 
sense of purpose and direction the conviction who liked to try his hand at 
decade of half a century ago was - a every style in turn . 

characteristic emphasized the more. ' 

strongly by David Dean’s decision to Dean draws his rich and evocative 
subdivide nis narrative into building artay of illustrations from the RIBA 
types, ; dealing ’ successively with Drawings- Collection, supplementing 
. .housing, churches, civic buildings, them with photographs only when 
educational buildings and So on, rather necessary. The ^ drawings; mostly 
than treating, it chronologically. His prepared for exhibition or to captivate 
\ reminder, fortified by a wealth of clients are • themselves ^ strongly 
. illustrations, of that decade’s wide evocative of the period,, showing as 
variety of Styles and mahnerisms. will they dp the architects’ vision of a 
serve as a Corrective to the present projected buildmg rather than its 
tendency to associate the. i930s mainly eventual reality, The tastes of the 1930s 
; with the rise, of 1 the much-abused 3J e depicted here as part of 
Modem Movement in architecture *"6 stylized world that the perspec- 
which reached England from the l| vlsts of the time created, most 
. CoiitinertLat.this time, as did a number characteristically Cyril Farey, whose 
. of its. leading practitioners ip person, Hammersmith town hall is shown 
' only to move on, with a few exceptions, against a cloudless blue sky of 
to America a few years later. equatorial intensity, with its modelling 

1 archUectural^ scemf The! were^iSv raay be tllQU P ht ' of ^ unreality of the 
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perspec- 
a, most 


number of alternative sites were pul 
forward by various citizens. In the end, 
with the backing of the Viceregal 
Vicar, the Meti plateau was chosen, 
about four and a half miles down the 
Asinaro stream from the old town. In 
The Genesis of Nolo Stephen Tobriner 
sets out the advantages of the different 
sites proposed and gives a good deal of 
attention to the disputes about them, 
but unfortunately aoes not make full 
use of the available material so his 
account remains anecdotal and inert .Tt 
is hard to understand why Meti was 
chosen, why the lower slopes (which 
the Vicar wished to leave out of 
bounds) were so quickly settled or why 
- if the site was chosen for strategic 
reasons - - it was never fortified 
although the inhabitants complained 
constantly of bandit incursions. 

About six months after the 
earthquake the shrine of San Corrudo 
was carried in solemn procession from 
the old Noto to Meti and set up there in 
a temporary chapel, probably where 
the Cathedral now stands: so the mark 


of settlement was made. The original 
grid plan (or rather two slightly 
disjointed plans) was laid out above 
it on the plateau; a third (Tobriner 
mentions only two) was laid out on the 
lower plain. Although all this planning 
took months rather than years, these 
incoherencies, and the pattern of 
squares - as Tobriner, in my view 
rightly, suggests-may be the rump of a 
symmetrical, diamond-on-square lay- 
out, perhaps like that of nearby 
Avola, and therefore also attributable 
to Italia . 

During this period the inhabitants 
were very unsettled. A plebiscite five 
years after the foundation of the new 
town asked the citizens (all 747 of 
them) td decide whether they wanted 
to stay in the unsatisfactory new town 
or return to the old one; a substantial 
majority opted for the new site. The 
division seems to have been largely a 
class one. the small farmers nnd 
journeymen wanted to go bnck, while 
those who already had substantial 
investments on the Meti preferred to 


official Georgian used for post-offices 
and telephone exchanges (and for 
blocks of flats far higher than the 
Georgians bad ever built), the varieties 
of romantic eclecticism emerging in 
Scandinavia and fhe mannerisms 
deployed at several influential Paris 
exhibitions, as well as such relics of 
orthodox historicism ns lingered on 
among the older academy architects. 
The latter were dying off, and it is 
perhaps a just reflection of the 
attitudes of the 1930s that Dean gives 
so much attention to the work of Oliver 
Hill, a minor practitioner but an arch- 
edectic. n man of fasle rather than 
conviction who liked to try his hand at 
every style in turn ; 

Dean draws his rich and evocative 
array of illustrations from the RIBA 
Drawings Collection, supplementing 
them- with photographs only when 
necessary. The drawings; mostly 
prepared for exhibition or to captivate 
clients, are 1 themselves strongly 
evocative of the period,, showing as 
they ' dp the Architects’ vision of a 
projected building rather than its 
eventual reality; The tastes of the 1930s 
are thus depicted here as part of 
the stylized world that the perspec- 
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Hammersmith town hall is shown 
against a cloudless blue sky of 
equatorial intensity, with its modelling 
revealed by shadows that could only be 
cast by powerful sunshine and yet with 
its features -reflected in a roadway 
swimmingwithwater-symptomatio.it 
may be thought, of the unreality of the 
world ip which many architects lived. 


A dra wing by Luis Bonet Qqfl of Gaudt’s Templo ExplatorU? del la Sagrada 
Fbmum in the San Martin Provensals section of Barcelona, reproducedfrom 
The Designs and Drawings of Antonio GaudI by George R. Collins and 
Juan Bassegoda No/iell (70 black-and-white plates. Princeton University 
Press. £82,40. 0 691 03985 2). 
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stay. Again robnner does not quiieid, 
us enough. A few years later n « 
Viceregal commission condemned Z 
town on the Meti and extollj K 
old settlement, which however?*? 
then deserted so the SffiPj 
become irrevocable. Slowly ^ 
architectural patina, due largely to £ 

fine, compact sandstone of which hk 

built i gives us little idea of what wa 
built when) the present characterolS 
town took shape: the consistent parhi 
of the streets was not even begun ml 
the 1870s. How photogenic Wfi! 
who remember Antonioni’s Bin 
L Avvcnntra will appreciate. 

Noto is one of the great urban 
spectacles of Sicily, or even of Italy h 
is therefore good to have this careful 
account of it in English. But white 
.Tobriner’s rather finicky pr« 
provides a great deal of information 
some of it previously unknown, t fat 
schematic layout of the book does not 
make it easy to read. The context in 
which his account should be seen is not 
urban development in the Western 
world, as he suggests, but eighteenth, 
century Sicily, which most of its 
builders had never left, and on wbkh 
Tobriner is regrettably sketchy. From 
the vast number of theories of town- 
planning and fortification which kept 
eighteenth-century print-shops bus;, 
he selects Cattaneo and Scamozdasii 
they were isolated figures: and he fails 
to mention the many regularly planned 
Sicilian settlements which existed u 
the time of the earthquake. 

Of the three most important 
architects, Rosario Gagliardi is 
introduced as something of a discovery 
to the English reader, although then 
are a number of monographs on him in 
Italian: moreover, although Tobriner 
makes rather too high claims for (his 
barochetto architect in comparing hits 
to the Roman masters, his true genhs 
(which seems to He in his plans] 
is not fully brought out, while tin 
originality and ambition of his 
proposed treatise (to judge by the 
drawings which Tobriner. himsdf. 
reproduces) is underplayed. The oita 
more notable* architects, V\kw#> 
Sinatra and the grandiose W 
ungraceful Paolo Labisi, weie a 
constant conflict: again Tobrmera 
anecdotal, but less than helpful 
accounting for Labisi’s veneration d 
the German philosopher Cnistuii 
Wolff, whose great influence « 
European architecture (to be fur w 
Tobriner) has not been fully 
appreciated. 

This is a tantalizing book therefor*- 
full of interesting and 
information, well-documented 
leaving the reader unsatisfied 
the genesis of the unique, unr J™^ 
achievement of Note's planners a» 
builders. 
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■ ?- SSffi £r ‘ "nJ y«t* the rqal contr jbu tioq of the ti 262 (J7082 O' "... architectural information js now a tittle . 

• •• out , of dpte - on London’s Lowther. , 

i ;ly!o ve)nont<'. .wasV-lfl::^ :t: i i Arcadc arid Exeter - Arcade for 

: ^ fuirSSiif ; P^>«ling. It . U .eAsy- ta ’ forget i Wftjcut the architecfufgi: jnstajire. But the Tange of material is 

gently England acquired phV degree -.Oronologicallyf;; ; stvlistically,. impressive, the comparativeplans ere 

■ Architects, _ enTO.umged by this, new ofconttol over land use, overtne smog- biographically; topographically -or’ certainly useful, and the Breatset- 

^ 5 V sWles of- - /bitflcJiHgs 'f.and^-: pwr-'’'.-ihs^toriaT.- • '-four- •• 


Arcade and of the Gnleries J® 
the Palais Royal seemtp have w 
especially talented. Th e .* 
appetite for incidental ^ ^ 
liln.uuu whorp did Gladstone 


■'‘ which had dt least provided 



Mqteoverr tneir uncmtcai enmuran .... realization had t6; wqituntiFthe 1947'. typological studies can easily'slide trite - « “ 1 - 

for nriw matenals and techniquCs.jed to .Townand Courftry PlanninKAct*' the y themethodOlogy of the itiacoie J t, V1 1 tonp-Emanuele TI. Milah..' for 

theprodpetion of building?. that looked ; disUk^S Se gdist spems toliavebeCnun 8 ieterred: ■" 

sliabby. within a, few, years ofcorh,! ; tyoaem Movement on the appeafanqe ; be plumps fdr typology arid pays the ‘ SV tangible sense of 

pletion,'!? they did not also let in the . of buildlngi hhi obscured thcYpct that ; ‘ penally; of itu»herqn«f^ . * ? j. . . , V New 

rata. the Moyemeptls fqundatiqri vlriy, riiid Even sb|/tWre riciies ^ here • 

. -riiif ihtti wflt nftnr lHe np.rfnd Dean - much of the ^nercies nf its nmmnfprs Ar^kA « ... ' . li®l *1?IT?8SC of the rawafe? PomerOy 


Arcade.) wnere was v»-r ^ 
Orpheus in the ^ n< ^ erwor ^ 

premiere? (!>#, P^ ol 2?S 
Paris.) Where did Dr -Wattoji , 
Sherlock Holmes's 

SSW'SSSifejS 

assassinated? . (The Passage jQn®v?' 
Paris.) . . <■_./ 

After ~ qr rather before 


strike rather a jamns nuw> ^ -m 
originally .App^tad ,”LdS*5 


III 

mi 


. • priippreoto treat ^erhiit the' scholarly Bchi 
way thatwas therule wh'eri scholarship j Mpi 
' was so highly valued In ihe hineteenth ' prej 
: century. -Ttje: mofif ea^jly. Identifiable^ ofif 


■ : styles of the .19,30$ Included the routine , te mark .the phsf-wqr ypsr^-iV;,,,! --.LJbfaTT^ ! ^d;-., 

: • • ?v;:r % --'M ^ ^ Burlington ■ 
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The dominie and the quack 


Jonathan Croall 

Neill of Summcrhlll; The Permanent 

Rebel 

416pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
£12.95. 

0710093004 

MYRON SHARAP 

Fury on Earth: A Biography of 
Wilhelm Reich 

596pp. Andri Deustch. £16.95. 

0 233 9744 6 

No two men could seem to be more 
different than the subjects of these two 
biographies: Neill a gentle, humorous, 
much loved man and Reich an impos- 
sible paranoid blusterer who left 
no friend unturned into an enemy - 
except perhaps Neill. But they were 
alike in that both pulled themselves up 
out of grossly unpropitious childhood 
circumstances and both believed, 
as the saving obverse of these 
circumstances, in the innate goodness 
of man: that but for religion and 
repression and morality every child 
could grow up free and good. Both 
therefore ran up against not only the 
prim and punitive but also 
those with a better grip on 
common sense; but where Neill 
aroused affection and surprisingly little 
hostility towards “that dreadful 
school , Reich was hounded wherever 
he went and ended up, as he predicted, 
dying like a dog in a prison cell. 
Tneir twenty-year friendship was a 
phenomenon. 

Neill's is the less dramatic life 
history. One of the four surviving 
children of a Scottish village 
schoolmaster, he grew up, under tne 
reign of the tawse and tne catechism 
and his father's critical eye, to be a 
confirmed dunce - 103rd out of L04 in 
the examination for entry to teacher 
training. But gradually, with the help 
- aWricnatand tutore and sopie teaching 
‘experience that revealed a natural flan 
with children, the ugly duckling passed 
examinations, reached university, and 
graduated at the age of twenty- 
rune. He spent a couple of years in 
journalism and then became head- 
master of a village school. Here, 
surprisingly unhindered, he began to 
put Into practice the methods he was 
laler to develop at Summerhill. 

Jonathan Croall has been diligent 
m interviewing not .only former 
summerhill pupils but survivors from 
uese distant early days of Neill's work, 
i ney ^ remember a happy and free 
school and dominie with no false 
dignity. Children chose their oWh 
STS r ?® d adventure stories instead 
official - primers and learned 
comparative religion ' instead of 
i^nplure'’. Neill kept log-books, arid 
in 1915 the first of a series, A Dominie's 
“>8* came out with considerable 
* u * ess - He had become headmaster, 
author arid educational innovator 1 . 

wjwo years' at Homer Lane’s Uttje 
v-ommon wealth for young delinquents 
influenced Neill profoundly and. made 
him set his sights on an experimental 
Efiool of his own: Lane introduced him 
io Freud and carried out ' a sort pf 
psychoanalysis ; bii him, cbiutfsting" 
mainly of long lecfiirtispbn Neill's 


Rosemary Dinnage 

through a kind of indirect suicide bv mounted a vicious campaign against 
deliberately catching pneumonia. The the quack. It was ni this point that lie 
orphaned Reich became a medical met Neill. 


orphaned Reich became a medical met Neill, 
student , was attracted to Freud's circle 

and by the time he was twenty-three - Neil ’ * iatl * Jcen impressed by Reich's 
when Neill had been ail obscure book on the psychology of fascism. The 


increasing 


of the weather, and the distribution of 
the seasons; the suu has listened to my 
dictates, and passed from tropic to 
tropic by my direction: the clouds, at 
my cull, have poured their waters, and 
the Nile hns overflowed at my 
command; I have restrained the rage of 
the dog-star, and mitigated the 
fervours of the crab.” Neill must have 
suspected a mad streak, but his attitude 
was shut he was no scientist himself and 


sexuality and the orgasm as the was that he was noscientist himself and 

measure of all things sprang from the £ s,udei ? , .: 1 .™ nad been running thnt .. R js righ| about psychology, and 
childhood trauma: that he thereby not Summerhill with considerable success he can - t lhcn \ e a fot>1 ^boul biology”. 
onW exorcized his horror at what he feUSSLi®!!” if/V?- CSSS 1,1 t1ic post-war years, to his bitter 
had overheard but spent his life gl ! ed ' n r disappointment. Neill was refused an 

justifying his mother. n 'ii^ S °»» e American visa, so he only knew of 

iffiS, Nom hekl LSc’ his R !if s P™^ 5 ftn,n his let,e,s 

workmanlike book; the huge Retch practice with children was almost Though both men were surrounded 
biography, as befits its flamboyant sub- infallible" From his unpromising by colleagues, both seem to have been 
Jf 1 * [I a different style of thing beginnings he had gone on to acquire '^eJy. Neill piloted Summerhill 
altogether. Strings of acknowledg- confidence and status and skills. But through many storms and began to 
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NEW AND 

FORTHCOMING BOOKS 
IN CRIMINOLOGY AND 
VICTIMOLOGY 
FROM 

TRANSACTION BOOKS 

CRIME AND PUBLIC 
POLICY 

James Q. Wilson, editor 
(Harvard University) 

Offers a comprehensive treatment of the 
central Issues In the crime debate, 
including imprisonment policies, police 
effectiveness, the role of the courts, 
family and educational Influences, and 
lha problem of crime In schools. Points 
Uie way toward naw and more effective 
strategies of crime prevention. 

0917016529 
Hard back 420 pp 


0917616510 
Paperback 420 1 


£19.60 November 19B3 


.95 November 1883 


y ones - stayed at SnmmeThill 


a time, tells a curious story of how he an y sexual experience at all, though he unhappy ones - stayed at SnmmeThill 
came to be involved with him. Sharafs had a marriage in name to the older aiM * miked about menacing nerophincs 
mother was psychotic in rather the same woman who ran the school with him. nnd bis father’s protectors: when Reich 
way that Retch became, and repeatedly His periods of therapy with Reich seem beard that Neill had tried lo laugh the 
toldhersonaboutaperfectfuluresocie- to have freed him sexually and it is boy out of his delusions, he added Neill 
ty that would be founded on a chemical understandable that he felt he owed t0 bis list of enemies. He was now 
produced in the blood during orgasm. Reich admiration and gratitude. locked in a ha tile with America's Food 
When Sbaraf read books by a Living • - . . and Drug Administration, who met 

psychoanalyst saying something of the . the ‘ ale 1 WUs 1 Ne ] 11 visited Reich craziness with craziness by burning his 
same sort, he was understandably im- 'J 1 Norway several times and they equipment and diking him to court 
pressed enough to want tostart working developed a fast friendship winch was over his “orgone accumulators*’. 

l: n i iinmiip fnrpnrnAf thpm rnllpfiDiiPEnt i.,h a . ■■ 


with him. Reich was always three- quar- l f l n '. ( l!| e (P r eac ^ 9^ ^ Ien }- Colleagues of 
ters sane anyway (Sharaf takes him en- . Reich . fro ™ this period who were 
tirely seriously as a genius) and Sharaf “'terviewed by Sharaf claimed that 


"Your short Idler made me cry", 
wrote Neill; "it seemed to symbolize 


tirely seriously as a genius) and Sharaf interviewed by Sharaf claimed that your loneliness, your misery in this 
happily started work and psychother- Reich was still a warm and charismatic abominable martyrdom .... Reich 1 
apy with him. Later he Bad second man a °d that it was in the last years love yon. I cannot think of your 
thoughts; Reich went off with his wife, l hat he became more and more rage- being punished by an insane prison 
the therapy fell through and Sharaf i d ^ n \ unreliable and obsessive, sentence." But Reich, entangled in 
went on to do more conventional Neill, tne expert on aimcult children, paranoia and bureaucracy, was sent to 
psychiatric training He nevertheless obviously handled Reich well and gaol and died alone in his cell of a heart 
remains committed to Reich and the Rei ? h must have been grateful. "Neill, attack. Neill faded away peacefully nf 
value of his work. am ' craz y" he would ask. and Neill the age of eighty-nine sixteen years 

reply affectionately, "Crazy as a coot .** later. 


The early work was indeed very 
perceptive and Reich was originally 

one of Freud’s favourites (“der beste . , . .. , „ . 

KopT in the Society). In Character thing is that he remained part sane numberof schools have been modelled 
Analysis he focused in more detail: own while Ws obsession with hi? so- on .jj, -mdai ly ffl Amarfca: wjthou| 
than 'Had previously been done on the called scientific discoveries deepened. Neill s charisma they have been less 
resistances of the analysand “No As early as 1941 (he died in 19571 he successful. Educational reforms have 
interpretation of content without first was writing to Neill that lie alone meanwhile gone forward under their 
analysing the resistance' 1 probably still possessed the _ secret of the earth s own momentum Reich has been 
sounds sensible to analysts; but it orgone radiation, could predict and indirectly influential on the new 


Crazy Reich did without doubt Both men left legacies uf mixed 
become in his last years - yet the odd value. Summerhill survives, and a 
thins is that he remained 'part sane numberof schools have been modelled 


And even considering me conflict- mat nnauy, i monc uispu&c ui uic j KZ i' — 

ridden atmosphere of early psycho- formula and the experiments which both pinned their ' hopes on . has 
analysis he managed to antagonize give mankind power over the rai$ing rerlalnjy arrived;, but they jnight be 
everyone spectaculrly fast. 8 of living substance from non-living disillusioned by its translation from 

y p [ y . substance 1 '. This is reminiscent of the dream to reality, and find anh-ltfe 

His break with FftudTtas partly on astrologer in Rasselas: “I have people and policies ris omnipresent as 

account of his increasing insistence on possessed for five years the regulation ever. 

“genitality" as the criterion of all 
health - ,r We have here a Dr Reich, a 

&SSSS Companionabilities 

orgasm the antidote to every A ■ _ 

neurosis”, wrote Freud - and partly on • of a person Mrs B was, or Mr B, I 

.account of his “sex-pol” activities. He Da« Fritter woqld get by way of reply nothing 

creditably tried to bring the fruits of r but enthusiastic appreciation. 'Diey 


EASTSIDE-WESTSIDE 
Organizing Crime In New York, 
1930-1050 

Alan Block (University of Delaware) 

Based on primary source documents, 
this historical sludyeslabllshesthe 
Interconnections between private 
violence and political, social, and 
economic life in New York from 1830- 
1 950, providing a penetrating look at one 
of the most misunderstood aspects of 
American soclety. 

087855 8310 

Paperback 280 pp £BJQ AuguBt 1983 

THE VICTIM OF RAPE 
Institutional Reactions 
Lynda Lytle Holmstrom (Boston 
College) 

i and Ann Wolbert Burgess 
(Boston City Hospital) 

This unprecedented in-depth account ot 
how major US Institutions respond to the 
crime ot rape lathe first empirical study 
ol rape victims In the United States as 
they come into contact with the police, 
the nospilal, and the court. 

"A provocative book" - Soctotogv 
0878559328 

Paperback320pp £10.50 August 1883 

VICTIMS 6f THE 
SYSTEM 
Crime Victims and 
Compensation In American 
Politics and Criminal Justice 
. Robert Ellas (Tufts University) 

This Important new book on criminology : - 
Is a major attempt lo evaluate actual 


mainly of long lecfiir^ bn TWITp dj^enitirial 
cnarncter; -Neiir did more jourrtalisni 1930s, fron 
and published m'ore books, wps briefly Idealistic c 
Slekel and made his first himself ex 
at his own School by running a because o 
; 5 n ,P ! °f. the Dalcroze School in freedom. H 
HMIcraui In 1924, when he was forty- paranoid si 
UrL. his pupils to a house in established, 

there his : .••• If was Wl 

B .tory °f Summerhill. ; h 

■Reich was thirty-nine. , Nelli' fifty- he moved tc 
Wree when they meti! Reich’s life had work begqri 
■ |* e ri turbulent arid his childhood turn- . He h 
: ; in ■ an roiitlying Austro- idea of “n 
f '“Hgariaii province very : different worked tn 
Lpjn Neill's In Scotlartd, though both body ten's 
nan authoritarian frtthers. The chapter free assqcl 
2}..R e ich’s boyhood Is appropriately interested. 
Sgg: ! hy .- Myron Sharqf "The ■ charges fr 
riSg*** Curse, and the Origin of dnvdlved | 
ne MlsSidn”. Bofh into a rich Jewish; irumenls or 
family, Uie boy Reich did . sexuajly ext 
35* "P fing a ciirse on the family: he prudish . bi 
werheard his mother in bed With her claimed to 
^/'.[spotted it te his jealous father, ( through his 
the rijother's stiiclde. living mattt 
^time he wai sevehteeo, his dismissed l 
mer. h^d ' also ' died.. ' reportedly for subsist 


.account of his “sex-pol" activities. He Dnv Foster 

creditably tried to bring the fruits of * , 

psychoanalysis to the masses as well as _ ' 

well as to the moneyed private patient, Joseph Hone (Editor) 

and gave sexual counselling in free _ v . . T _ to hls __ n w B 

iS'S'te Yeats and other, 1869-1922 ^ 
arian Sex-Politics. Like Nell!, he 296pp.Secker and Warbur^Arts 
seriously believed that if sexual CounciJ of Great Britain. £7.95. 1 
repressions were lifted, political 0436 592053 .. -■ -., 

problems would disappear - the very • ■ , . 

opposite to Fre lid's View that rociety ' “t do not flltach>ny weaLimMrtajipi 
wasonly held together by the sacrifice- to myIttierej’’WroteJdhn Sutler Yeari 


of a person Mrs B was, or Mr B, I 
woqla set by way of reply nothing 
* but enthusiastic appreciation. They 
ore in that primitive state in which 
people think that to criticise is to 
condemn. How Chits. Lamb would 
have puzzled them. 

Welcome as it is to have these 
letters. It seemsan unpardonable short 
cut simply to reprint them in this 


waspnly held tqeetlier,py tne-saenrtce, tomyJ^tera)"wrotejoqn nuiierYaate offended now. The original footnotes 
df Jjersdnal grtlmaation. By the early ■ to his son Willie, "but tmnk that if they remain, , erratic and unhelpful. Such 
1930s, from working with the most' were boiled dowri there must result an shortcomings are thrown into harsh 

Darnk FminH 1* T*i finf lit* mQflU • !■ t I... jlT_ ...... 


freedom. He was deeply hurt, and the ■ respondent; known all his life as the no t to mention his own exactinR edition 
paranoid streak in his character was best of good epinpany, his brilliance 0 f g, Yeats’s letters from 1890 to 
established. . • often expressed Itself best in the 1901. The existence of these works, as 

r . _ .... - A nrnrr^rt hv challenging', generalizations , and well as B. L. Reid’s detailed study Of 

_ It was well wd miniaturist sketches of his letters. Yeats’s friend and patron John. Quinn, 


their polllfca! and economic contexts, 
.through the eyes of the vfgtima 
themselves. 

087855470 X \ 

Hardback 352 pp £29.95 August 1883 

TWO CULTURES OF 
POLICING 

Street Cops arid Management , 
Cops • 

Elizabeth Reuas-iannl 
(Teachars Collage and Columbia 

University) 

The bookshows thal policed apartments 
are not lirimuna lo theconfllcUnherenl In 
any large-scalebureaucracy, when 
ektemaliy imposed managamant 
schemes far Increasing efficiency and 
' efiecBvenaasare imposed on an existing 
social organization. 

0878554696 ' - . . . j 

: Hardback 145 pp • ■ j 

.£21.50 February 1683 

ROUTINE JUSTICE 
Processing Cases In Women's 
Court 

Marcia J.LIpetz 
(University ol North Carolina) 

Lip elz’s s ludy of the daily routine and the . 
participants in one of Chicago's 


•worlc begqn 19 nice a new : correspondence, with- the origirml vcry least some kind of up-to-date 
- JR. J amKuiriiS^ 'and memoir and pre face . It lakes the story introduction and commentary is called- 
,dea . °. f vJSSSLIJS * S from early days m Filzroy Ropcf, for . The rationale behind this reissue 


ml8demeandr courts shedsUahi on 
emerging concepts and theories of how 
Justice Is carried out and documents the 
existence and strength ol (he courtroom 
workgroups. . 

0678554631 
Hardbaok128pp . 

EI6.95 December 1983 


. 7 TT.I ■ .1,...,. irt nlpi-trif'nl <»»»*«* - — -swumuimiwj- utMlUYT.Ktjji i UIQJI IVJ. 

interested in in . . discovered his Miller and whence lie ■ m&ko available inaccessible fe^ls In an 

■ charges : from the ' obdt.wle(y refused to return. Th« 1 . enlightening format.. ■ ? 

involved putting ■ measuring inst ener jl . ?nt i Appreciative ness of 1 '• • ■ • • 

irumenls on. people while Ihey ^jyere, Ame 7j cans ^ os a ionic td his old age* '. p l_‘ Autnin . 17 • 

sexuajly excited. Less shocking 1° the th( j U g h he wa s characteristically aware .^ £mA0 , , u 'I 1 ! 6 ? A * D 17 P, 

prudish, but more, grana ose, ne Qf |he compensating disadvantages. - — • 

■ rlflimed to 'fiiive. actually discovered r - .. . . , < • . ' . . , • ' : 

hie microscone the origin of: . Thereto np critics in America nnd . second-class -tosrAOfi paid At Dew 

through lus m croscope ibc « ■ , critical mind is nbri-6xistent . towc, ny. price ji'h. suascSiBBRi usmv 

:-^ KSLSJSS^ JSZii ■ oppoliiiraenf that ifl asked iir^at sort A ; 




ORDER FROM: 
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And so to beds 
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Allen Paterson 

Penelope Hobiiodse (Editor) 
Gertrude JekyU on Gardening 
336pp. National TrusfrCollins. 

£12.95. 

0 00 216803 0 

Like Lancelot Brown, Gertrude JekyU 
has passed into the mythology of 
garden history with “Miss" as a title 
equating with the former's 
“Capability”: their finer points of 
design are, perhaps, equally little 
understood. These two artists, both so 
evocative of their periods, and 
developing so distinct a style that in 
many ways today we see all English 
landscapes and gardens' through their 
eyes, had very different practices. Yet 
the economics of garden-making have 
changed so much that Brown's mid- 
eighteenth century and Jekyll's turn of 
the twentieth century enn seem quite 
close to each other. Indeed Jekyll's 
Intense plantsmanship is the more 
difficult to maintain or reproduce. 

The basic story is well known: 
Gertrude Jekyll (1843-1932), painter, 
designer, embroidrcss and gardener, 
concentrated more and more upon the 
latter activity until it became her life's 
work. Although it was not her first 
design it was with the creation of her 
own garden, Munstead Wood, that the 
Jekyll style really developed. The 
fourteen acres of Surrey neathland 
were bought in the early 1880s but ten 
years were to pass before the house 
rose on the carefully chosen site. It was 
not the first partnership between the 
owner and the young architect, but 
Munstead Wood became the archetype 
of the fabled combination of ’‘a 
Lutyens house with a Jekyll garden", 
evocatively described by Jane Brown 
in Gardens of a Golden Afternoon 
(1982). 

While frequently working within 
Lutyens's formal schemes, the essence 
of Miss Jekyll’s genius lay in her choice 
of plants, and their arrangement in ■ 
garden pictures as subtle as any- 
thing laid upon canvas. Yet their 
ijlependance upon a lavish use of. cheap 
and . 'knowledgeable labour . (at 
Munstead Wood there were said to 
have been seventeen men and ' boys 
. employed atone stage) has made them 
sadly ephemeral. However, tf-np JekyU 


mentor, she developed a nursery to 
make available the particularly good 
forms of plants she selects and uses. 
Now at Tintinhull, as a tenant of the 
National Trust, she is bringing new life 
to Mrs Reiss's lovely garden. 

In spite, therefore, of this book’s aim 
to adapt Jekyllian teaching to the 
contemporary scene it is still done on a 
considerable scale: this does not mean 
that it cannot apply to smaller sites but 
it will mainly appeal to the owner of a 
Large acreage. It might have helped 
here if Millmead, the naif-acre garden 
which Miss Jekyll designed and planted 
in 1905 in Bramley, Surrey, had been 
discussed in detail; or if the town 
garden behind 100 Cheyne Walk 
(1910) had been used. To have shown 
John Brookes's recreation of this, built 
as a Chelsea Show garden about ten 
years ago, would have been more 
relevant than Graham Stuart Thomas's 
great borders at Cliveden, magnificent 
though they are. 

in a book so rightly concerned with 
the use of colour it is disappointing that 
the only colour illustrations are 
of four turn-of-the-century 'paintings: 
fortunately the black-ana-white pic- 


tures are good. The index is erratic and 
the proof-reading not impeccable; 
there are a few botanical lapses; Wood 
and Garden is said to nave been 
published in 1897 on the cover and 


modern biographer, loses her final 
syllable, as does her book its subtitle. 

But Penelope Hobhouse has rightly 
brought Gertrude Jekyll's own writings 
again to the attention of all discerning 
gardeners; here is Jekyll quoted from 
Colour Schemes for the Flower Garden 
(1908): 

I am strongly of the opinion that the 


E ossession of a quantity of plants, 
owever good the plants may be in 
themselves and however ample their 


numbers, does not make a garden, it 
only makes a collection. ... It 
seems to me that the duty we owe to 
our gardens, is to (develop) a state of 
mind and artistic conscience that will 
not tolerate bad or careless 
combinations or any misuse of 
plants. ... It becomes a point of 
honour to be always striving for the 
best. 



Jean Brusselmans’ "Le Travail du Faysan" war sold at Christie's in their sale 
of Impressionist and Modern Paintings and Scultpure ( Part II) on June 28. 


The shape of Cumbria 


Norman Nicholson 


The final chapters teil how the 
Lakes were drawn, at last, into the 


the artists, there were three - Turner, 
Constable and Wright of Derby who 


Wordsworth, of course, is the 

Melvyn Bragg dominant figure, and Bragg treats him 

Land of the Lakes understanding^; though it is difficult 

248pp, with colour and black-and- 10 a 8 ree Wordsworth's decision to 
white illustrations, com 6 to Grasmere was as casual and 

Seeker and Warburg. £9.95. “haphazard" as the author makes it out 

to have been. The six weeks spent with 

(] 436 uo7 15 3 Dorothy, at Windy Brow beside 

. Bassenthwaite Lake, five whole years 
Most of the best books about the Lakes before they settled at Dove Cottage, 
have been written by amateurs, men are likely to have been the time when 
without specialized training in any of the poet's mind and intentions began to 
the relevant geographical or historical turn again to Cumberland, 
disciplines. Wordsworth is -the great land of the Lakes deals atrreeablv 


cultural history of England. Here were “outstanding in their depiction of 
Wordsworth, of course, is the the Lakes". To these should be added 


the name of Francis Towne - not 
mentioned here, though one of his 
works is included among the 
illustrations - whosee ms to me to have 
been the first artlsf-Veally to define the 

R eometrical forms of the fells. The 
lustrations to 'this chapter are 
themselves “outstanding' 1 , as, indeed, 
they are throughout the book - often 
beautiful, always interesting and 
strictly related to the text. 


In season 


Ruth Isabel Ross 

David Lang 

The WUd Flower Finder’s Cafendir: 
A guide to wild flowers in Britain 
through the year. 

188pp. with colour and black-atxl- 
white illustrations. Ebury. £8,95. 

0 85223 2S0 0 


David Lang has not only tensity 
limited himself to 220 species into 
calendar but. in arranging them h 

UfEri^h* La/irf of the Lakes deals agreeably Land of the Lakes is far from being month, has saved his readers -W 

^ w|th . .the early . tfavellera.wbq just a, guide book, though it is designed searching for harebells in Ap old. 

nf trained “ di ? covered ” ^e Lakes - Gray , Gilpin primarily for the visitor arid should ndd cowsllpsln July. There are otfewj 

antraiSed 80 on ^ and also wit L h man X vastly to the enjoyment of many tried ways for making fiowrjg 
professional painters and engravers who captured holidays in the Future. It is not, easy. One is to take plants by Into* 

Wh irh have sh aoe?thi Lake Dbi?ct vlsua . ,ly changing pastes and perhaps, the most ambitous kind of moorland, seaside, wooded «bot 

n^riihewBv in'^hich the Dis?ricMtse^F r * acUo ™ of ‘ h e toimsts. There is much book that Melvyn Bragg might have .another is to group them by region, A 

be neyveven to well-in armed chosen to write, but, haTngclfosen.he calendar,, though, has _« sensed 


. Munstead wqoo mere were saia to r. i V wV of tnHabita nts iu wcii-mrarmea cnosen to write, out, tie vine chosen, 

have -been seventeen men and boys hRS ® fta P ed the l|ves ot ,ls innamtants. reftt jers. Bragg claims that, out of all could scarcely have done it better. . 
.. employed at one stage) has made them Melvyn Bragg's new book is a return 

SHaly ephemeral, However , tfnp JekyU to the amateur tradition . though he hns _ . 

. garden sbiMves in its entirety enough been able to avail himself of the T 
y remain from her eight hundred or so .professional studies rind researches of 1 .11 1 Nl 1 I f 1 H . 

v commissions, and f tom Her almost the last twenty' years. It is an •• :■ ■ 

• equally, profuse writings, tp eitablq us opportunity - he has taken on to ; . - economic opportunities few and pu 

to profit from that genius today. - . tne full. He - has read wir 1-1 "" ' 



equBlIy. profuse writings*- to eijablq us opportunity - he has taken on to 
to profit from that genius today. * tne full. 'He - has read widely 
• - Tt is Penelope Hobhouse’s “bas- ^ nd 8 ane to the trouble of con- 

sioitate -concern to . communicate lhe i°E tend rrnfts 

Gertrude Jekyll’s ideas to modem pre-hist°ry °r the old lakeland craft s 
gardeners" , claim the ' publishers . that and industries. The ^> d ‘"g hfndof Dr 
is the inspiration for he book under William Rol mson. probably the be t 
review. It is a distillation- of Jekyll’s hvi Inghistor ten *!r ak JL^ str * C j' 
own fifteen books and from may be . sensed behind bbok.and. 
multifarious journal articles providing >ndeed. ,l 15 generously acknowledged, 
"a practical guide to Miss Jekyll’s ideas •- Among the few errors is- that by which 
on colour and plant arrangement in the 

modern garden, where not only scale fromAmbleside rim to Wrynosewhcn 
but labour are severely restricted 1 ’.. • obviously means Ravengto There 

ore also; some of those small local 


on colour and plant arrangement in the 
modern garden, where not only scale 
but labour are severely restricted 1 ’.. • 


. . _ ,, , ■ , • uiv uiau numw mi -uiuae amqii ivjvui 

;Ftom her own wide reading and changes vyhlch can catch an author out 
research, therefore, Hobhouse has between the time of- writing /and 
compiled a sort of Jekyll concordance, publication. Millom no longer has its 


Jaimes Hunter 

Sheila Gear: 

Foula: Island West of the Sun 
Photographs by Jim Gear 

222pp,- Hale. £8,25. .. 

0 7091 9673 3 


Most books about islands are written 
by visitors to them 1 . Scrambling ashore 
and glimpsing, usually in; fine summer 


weather, a community bereft of traffic 
congestion,' tower blocks, pollution, 
pornography and all the other ills .to 


compiled a sort of Jekyll ronrordartce publication. Millom no' longer has its pornography and all the other ills to 
taking a seasonal, month-by-mopth pitheads: Brough ton-in-Furness. on . which urban man Is heir, the passing 
;• . Sequence. Her system i? ip quote from ;jt|he other hand, has regained its granger concludes he has happened 

■ L J '■ * * - * *- — 1 inn I 'ii r a * * * i itinn .no rd/iico onH riiehse ifitn nnnf 


i jhe k driginfl[ ' market 

• -f; :: ^e/.h^ r ^bnsblfi 


upon; paradise and rushes into print to si 
with assorted droolirigs and dribbiings caug 
'i about; the. supposed superiority <6C Hfe' * -oftei 


economic opportunities few and public 
services virtually non-existent.. 

Foula, its population a small fraction 
of what it once was, provides an 
extreme example of the social decay 
affecting alrnost all of Britain's more 
remote localities. And with the 
summer tourists there inevitably come 
to the island the men from .the 
ministries, boards, commissions and 
agencies whose job it is to resuscitate 
such communities. They talked, 
observes Shelia Gear of ohe such 
visitation, “We. murmured the native 
grunts that were expected of us.” Not 
.much ■ changed! ' following that 
exchange.-. Perhaps that / Was the 
intention, . • ’ ( ' 

Officialdom is never so outspoke^ as 
to say so direct.. no doubt it would 
cause a bad public image, but we are 


calendar, though, has a sew* 
urgency that these familiar aw 
scientific approaches lack. We « 
invited to find all Mr LangWw# 
plants before the month.ends.awJ 
then start July with a happy wn# 
achievement, 

.jxss&S 

Squills on the Cmnish cliffs, 
gentians starting to fl° wer , ^ 

limestone. Then twenly^«Pj; 
some well known, » 
are described and a 

allotted some 200 ' words jnd jdj 
watercolour ^painting. The ^ 
readable and 

glance. ... 

The first forty pag« ale an S 
introduction. Some of tWSjs 


/but wear; ^'actol-^mplifled digm-g, 
if there ia a ordprs and familleSi^ gj° 
rids of their Sharp dissections. There a 
force ; or / maps of aoU'^stributton ^ tj^. 




; much setter snruo . than r. ; : vir 
dlsslma , tHdughi • sftqngely enoua 
'(that Is the one most common 


■V: , planted (it4 /great ri mqriit .'.is in 
ilowcringa few wepks later than the' •; 
..(■'finer: F\ su&pensdy, Kenin -J. 


/It was iri the hope.of finding 


Hebridean 


or jhe Moilks; the eve 


ryday ' .w 
suing: i. 



.^8 


mauiiana.. , . .. solutions, .' no /arguments ;that Will ; 

j, Sheila Gear has- lived on Foula for . convlrice those not.already in favourdf 
sj^teen.yearsv her husband’s family has the sufviyal.,of.; huipan habitation on’ 
Jdriib e fhnged thereand themalft merit . such a .tiny fragment of earthi But she 
of. 'her- book Is .that the ’island is -has at least captured the' essence of her 


ges 11 and 26, apd also on pt 

3 33. : * 1 ’■ 


> main merit such a tiny fragment of earth! But she ■ Q no 0 r two details 
e ’island is -has at least captured the' essence of her Lana'S text groups St Dabew 
:r's point of- Island and conveyed to the outsider with the October ■ to 
ped across a some inklln^ of wny so rhqnyislariders n 0 werers. It is still in bloom 
ind wet to reftiSq to. make life, simpler for our usually looked. for iri August, ^ 

psei bf'the obsessively. /Centralist ^authorities . by, ; ' a ir efl dv floirig strong. : h0 
llraird. you. -tldyliig ibemselves away. tS* 1 ' 


inkling ofwhvsbmany islanders flowered sHIlin 
■ to make life, simpler for our usually looked. for in Aumisji . ^ 


• Hobhouse 
JekyU- She-t 
aria, ‘ftveti t 
garden on A 
Hadspen in 


■ coasmw, oy Ron Freethy (208pp. occurring 10 
David and dries. £9.95: 0 7153 8342 certaimy pienriWin ^ <L 
; 6 ), ii a-guide to; the flora and fauna of . This good-looking g ,e J flW jeldys J 
Briralnls coastal regions. Freethy dis*. disadvantage. It ( ‘ s - u y ten 8^.5 
t cpsses the ipflu^rice.Which the environ*. , measures seven .taco J^ n ishvi« ^ 
-,jneof has had. on the wildlife it edn- nearly an inch tn ci 

,-tauur j . ' usefulness as a neio b u 
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The irrationalist conspiracy 


David Papineau 

David Stove 
P opper and After 

116pp. Pergamon. £8.95 (paperback 
£4.95). 

008 026792 0 

David Stove thinks that the four most 
influential philosophers of science 
since the war hold views so silly that 
they dare not reveal them to their 
renders. His primary aim in this book is 
to explain how the deception is 
maintained. The philosophers he has in 
mind are Karl Popper, Paul 
Feyerabend, T. S. Kuhn and the late 
Imre Lakatos. And the common 
absurdity he attributes to them is their 
extreme scepticism about science. 
They deny, he says, that there are ever 
good grounds for any scientific 
theories, or indeed that science ever 
leads us to any knowledge about the 
natural world. 

Professor Stove argues that these 
philosophers manage to get away with 
this irrationalist foolishness only 
because they maintain the appearance 
of scientific rationalism while denying 
its substance. They achieve this by 
adopting a kind of newspeak. They 
keep the old rationalist words, but give 
(hem new irrationalist meanings. Thus, 
for instance, they will use terminology 
which implies cognitive achievement, 
such as "knowledge" or "discovery", 
while surreptitiously removing the 
normal implication that the 
propositions “known" are true, or that 
the things "discovered" are facts. 
Sometimes, it is true, they have the 


good grace to signal this by putting the 
relevant words in quotation-marks. 
But as often they omit these. And in 
either. case, according to Stove, the 
effect of this usage (and of various 
related devices that he identifies) is to 
create in the unwary reader the 
impression that these philosophers 
respect the achievements of science, 
when in fact they do not. 

A natural reaction to Stove's 
obviously heartfelt polemic is that he 
must somehow have missed the point. 
It is true enough that the writers he 
discusses reject traditional conceptions 
of scientific success. And perhaps, 
having done so, it would be better if 
they avoided terms like "knowledge" 
and “discovery", which might obscure 
the radical nature of their conclusion 
from unsophisticated readers. But 
surely, one feels, this is a trivial 
complaint. There must be more to 
these writers than that. Isn’t the 
- important thing their new conception 
of the aims of science7 Or if not that, at 
least the negative reasons they have 
put forward Tor distrusting traditional 
notions of scientific worth? When one 
turns to these questions, one does 
indeed find things to say in favour of 
most of the authors that Stove attacks. 
But there is one exception, one case 
where the emperor really doesn’t have 
any new clothes. Stove has got Sir Karl 
Popper exactly right. 

As every schoolboy knows, Popper's 
view of science hinges on his rejection 
of induction. Repeated instances are 
no heuristic good for suggesting 
theories,* and no logical good for 
supporting them either. Fortunately 
scientists can manage without 
inductive support. All they need is 


imagination (to think up bold 
conjectures with), honesty (to make 
them look for falsifications), and clear 
logical heads (so that they know what 
to do when they find them). 

The trouble with this is thnt in his 
concern to keep scientists on the logical 
straight and narrow. Popper quite 
forgets to explain why they, or 
anybody else, should believe their 
theories. The boldness of a conjecture 
is certainly no reason to expect it to be 
true. And why should successhiliy 
surviving attempts at falsification help 
if, as Popper insists, repeated instances 
don’t support theories) Popper does, it 
is true, specify principles which are 
supposed to guiae scientists in their 
“acceptance" of theories. But this is 
scarcely of much interest, given that 
"acceptance" has nothing to do with 
reliable belief or sound action. At 
bottom Popper's science has the same 
status as Herman Hesse's glass-bead 
game: it's no doubt terribly profound, 
but even if you keep on reading right 
till the end you never quite get told 
what it's nil tor. 

Surprisingly few of Popper's many 
enthusiasts recognize his underlying 
epistemological nihilism. And for this 
Stove surely has the right explanation. 
There are occasions where Popper 
does come clean and admit that he 
thinks scientists have no positive 
reasons for believing any theories. But 
they are few and far between, Far more 
familiar are his repeated reassurances 
that of course scientists have "reasons" 
for “accepting" their theories. And itis 
only if we read the very fine print that 
we realize that these are “reasons" and 
“acceptance" only in Popper's private 
sense. 


Perhaps, though. Popper has 
interesting reasons for his peculiar 
view of science? Well, there arc 
reasons - but they arc not so much 
Popper's as David Hume's. Far from 
having solved the problem of induction 
(hs he is mysteriously wont to claim). 
Popper has simply swallowed Hume's 
sceptical arguments whole. Stove 
spends some time on this, for it allows 
him to repeat and refine the analysis of 
his earlier Probability and Hume's 
Inductive Scepticism (1973), where he 
shqwed that, contra™ to widespread 
impression, Hume offers no argument 
for his crucial presupposition that all 
good reasons must be deductive ones. 

Stove's extended treatment of Hume 
is certainly of independent interest: it 
shows us one possible way of resisting 
Inductive scepticism (and, also, 
incidentally, where Stove's engagingly 
archaic sentence constructions come 
from). But it is not particularly 
relevant to his polemical purposes. 
Many philosophers other than Popper 
have failed to spot the flaw in Hume’s 
argument, even if they haven't all tried 
to build a world-view on their 
oversight. And it is n pity that Stove 
docs not devote some of the attention 
he gives Hume to other of the 
philosophers he discusses. He is far too 
quick to dismiss them as purely 


The logical delusion 


Peter Geach 

rAtjjXHQR^MARBKR 

•• 1 - 

Bradley's Logic 

220pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £17.50. 
0631 13139 6 

I h l« 0rk Fl H ' Bradle y wIth which. 

Mtinw is- Almost entirely 

ronce.rn.ed ,s ‘he first edition of The 
wKiples of Logici the text of this 
reappeared almost unchanged in the 
more accessible second edition, and 
™? sor Manser considerately 
a tehl e for collating page- 
references will be to the 
5 c H° n; pages are numbered 
vEp“A Ve i? through .its two 

Z“Sl ManSBr 8 lves a clear and 

WaUietic account , of Bradley’s 
wore, now much his own labours have 
* 0rth while must be judged 
^reraing to our estimate of Bradley. 


“ . y«i 

*hot AristoMe started 
first called logic by the Stoics and • , 
mu since retained the name. The ajm 
*he enterprise is to detect arid 
wuenbe recurrent patterns of valid . 
*2“ (for which we .still use thfe 
(Ki« e an WOrd “schemata") and to 
, l ? lea ? s °f expressing, these 'in ', 
“fraction from the concrete subject- . 

arguments. Logic. In ’.this .. 
i^bcen taughL;with.Wii)ytog: 
mriunes^ for , more than 2,000 yeark. 
"|f re jfr® Ihose who doubt or deny the 
■ Su'/ S 1 ® enterprise; if they argiic 
ohilrwft u' f eas °hably, the courts of 
rl'msophy: should pot deny them, a 


jJSPS- Bfrt ..such people- are nbt 
antilogiclaris; fr.they put 
th«T. c Pvhri aplfle of their books, 
f '* k.falsetrade; description. 

jhst he claimed to be engaged 
an “? a £te«ce of logic", Bradley, was 
' ftWSWS® 1 repeaiedjy denifed 


chimera”, 
i “an effete 


practice, “odious beyond parallel and 
in parts most filthy . (I am sure this 
went down well in 1883. when people 
avidly read Maria Monk.) 

"No *} case; abu^e ' : jilafritifFs 
attorney.' It is no surprise that in 
discussing actual bits of reasoning 
Bradley made rriaoy mistakes. On pp 
264-266 he tries to cite concrete 
arguments we can immediately see to 
be valid, without benefit of rule; quite 
a number are in fact fallacious. 
Untutored logical Insight is myopic, as 
teachers of logic continually find. In 
the course of a patronizing and heavily 
qualified commendation of Stanley 
Jevons’s logical , work, Bradley 
professes himself unable to understand 
Jevons’s “somewhat subtle argument" 

■ :(p 157); indeed he is unable, for among 
other blunders he gives as the negation 
of the term “(A and B) or (A and not- 
B)" the term 11 not- A and B and not-B . 

Bradley had odd views, which 
Manser partly.shares, about "and" and 
"or". Pace both of them, use of these 
connectives does not require some 
overlap of content between the.clauses 
that are jojned together, plancmg 
; through Language, TrufMnrf LoWc, 
reader might Judge straight off; Either 
91 x 79 => 7189, pr there is a misprint on 
p IJ7, or A. J. Ayer sometimes makes 
mistakes at arithmetic. The clauses do 
not overlap in content; and moreover 
(contrary to another vjeVv of Bradley s) 
the disjunction need not bo exclusive; 
fqrla . mtspririled formiilh may -Still be 
.arithmetically cBVreer, and obviously 
the'correctness of the formula does riot 
rule 1 oiit Ayet’s sometimes making 
mistakes at arithmetic. Bradley and his 
• friend Bosanquet zealously.cpntended 
for the sfolely exclusive reading of or j 
some writers of today argue with equal 
zeal that no such reeding Is even 
permissible. (An outsider who inherits 
a. language distinguishing exclusive 
and nonexclusive dis junction may wpll 
find these successive. Anglo-Saxon ^ 
attitudes -highly comic.) Idealistic,, 
“lode" held that disjunctions hHve. a : 
pre-eminent place in the systenvoL 
'■Judgments’'; I do.not understand this. 
Anyhow, Bradley and Bosanquet did 
not even know whrit a disjunction is. 
“Triangles are cither . Isoscoles or 
scalene 1 ' is not 0. disjunction, as they 
' would say, but a categdricol.wUh one 
disjunctive term (to , use . the old 
! jargon); tfip; difference is npUnyial.. 
and yet on . r 161 Manspt seems. to slip-- 
over it.. •. • •• • .' ; 

. Indeed Manser's- own logical' Ideas', 
apear very defective, just as- Bradley s. 


are. He censures far its “truth- 
functionality" the doctrine that what 
follows from true premises by valid 
implications is true! As readers may 
see (p 16 i) Manafir has hero -been 
mulling over what he remembers 
people saying to him about material 
implication in bis student days, ft just 
goes to show how right Quine has been 
to reject the term "material 
implication" in truth-functional logic; 
its use has done nothing but create 
confusion ever since Russell made it 
familiar. 

Manser follows Bradley in thinking 
logic is all about “judgments". At the 
beginning of Prior Analytics, Aristotle 
lays it down that it does not make any 
difference to the rules of syllogism how 


a uick to dismiss them as purely 
erivative sinners who have nothing to 
add to Popper but historical examples. 

To start with, it is surely misleading 
to suggest that Kuhn and Feyerabend 
want to hide their irrationalism under a 
bushel. Although they do on occasion 
lapse into cognitive newspeak, there is 
nothing covert about their desire to 
show that science is far less rational 
than commonly supposed, and in 
particular that it is far less rational than 
even Popper thinks. This Inst 
suggestion so arouses Stove's 
incomprehension that he immediately 
concludes that Kuhn and Feyerabend 
must themselves be far less rational 
than Popper. But he does his cause a 
disservice here. , For Kuhn and 
.Feypraben^ hav8 / gqdd|a^gurne(l(s for 


going beyond Popper. They in effect 
show that honesty and dear logical 
heads arc not enough, because of the 
“thcory-hulcn" nature of statements 
recording empirical observations; and 
because of the insulation, stressed by 
Pierre Duhom. of central theoretical 
assumptions from direct contact with 
the evidence. It ill behoves someone of 
Stove’s epistemological inclinations to 
treat these arguments ns lightly as he 
does, for they raise as many difficulties 
for the inductive probabilist as Cor the 
Popperian falsification^. 

Lakatos is a different case again. He 
certainly presented himself as a 
rationalist. But he had a good case for 
doing so. This was nut just that he 
made strenuous attempts to defend 
Popper from Kuhn ana Feyerabend. 
Stove no doubt thinks that is like trying 
to save Tony Benn from the Militant 
Tcndency v But if Stove had only 
curbed his impatience, and read 
Lakatos through to the end, he would 
have found out that Lakatos was fully 
aware that falsificationism was no 
answer to the problem of induction. 
Indeed two of the papers in Lakatos's 
collected writings are concerned with 
just this topic. His strategy for solving 
the problem of induction is not Stove's, 
and perhaps in the end it won't work, 
but nt least he deserves some credit for 
trying. 


But these are relatively minor 
complaints. Despite the title of his 
book. Stove is far more concerned with 
Popper than with those who came 
after. And even if justice is not done to 
the followers, tne leader himself 
certainly gets his full deserts. In the 
course of the book Stove exposes a 
surprising number of Popperian 
idiosyncrasies as intellectual or 
linguistic contortions flowing from the 
initial need to present an essentially 
irrationalist philosophy as other than it 
is. And he does so with wit and energy. 
Popper and After will serve as an 
excellent antidote for the many 
philosophical innocents who .are still-in 
; danger Of being bewitched by Poppa*..' 


we get' the premises, nor whether or 
not we assert them as known truths. 
Similarly in modern logic: even if the 
original premises and the final 
conclusion are meant to be asserted; 
the derivation by natural-deduction 
methods may proceed via subordinate 
inferences whose premises are not 
being asserted. The continual talk of 
"judgment” darkens counsel: it 
obscures both this Aristotelian point 
and the related Frege an point that the 
same thought may be expressed in a 
free-standing assertoric sentence or iri 
an unasserted clause within a sentence. 

Manser holds that Bradley's logical 
work has been undervalued <in the- 
"official sUrfy". I can at least agrt?«thal; 
a re-fading of BradltyV Principles of • 
Logib '. is historically valuable- - 101* we 
find there some bad ways of thinking 
that are still followed. Neglect of the 
Aristotelian and Fregean points about 
assertion, even scornful polemio 
against those who maintain them, may 
often be found in recant books and 
artjeles; Bradley's talk of "judgment" 
is echoed in a recent textbook’s 
explanation of logic ns "(he study of 
consistent sets or beliefs", Quite ' in 
Bradley’s style, we, find people 
rejecting lhe Idea of a conjunction's 
being true just In case each conjunct is 
true, arid otherwise fnfse; and people 
still follow Bradley in trying to reduce 
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still follow Bradley in trying to reduce 
“bare" negation to contrariety of 
cliarBetcr|stics.(Brndlayh{mself,p]18n, 
Went to the length of allying that a 
blind riian's mind must have some 
"positive ' character" ' that |s 
incompatible With sight!); Happily, 
recent aiUilogldans do not -usually 
imitate Bradley's vituperations;: they, 
prefer to damn formal logic with faint' 
praise, . and; urge that, philosophers' 
should - leave It to mat nb m At f clbns , h ; 
physicists, arid -compilter'scientists. 
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E. W. Ives 

The Common Lawyers of Pre- 
Reformation England: Thomas 
Kebell, A Case Study 
536pp. Cambridge University Press 
. £40. 

0 521 24011 5 

Occasionally there appears a book of 
history which under the outward 
appearance of innocent learning 
conceals a time-bomb. On the face of 
it, E. W. Ives has written a very full and 
very long account of the lives and 

E radices of lawyers in England in the 
iter fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries. Distilling a quarter- 
century's work on the sources and 
asking all the possible questions, he has 
answered more than one might have 
thought answerable. To cite its parts, 
the book covers the legal profession, 

E ractice in the courts, lawyers and the 
iw, and the interaction of the 
profession with society; and in all 
respects very fully. No summary can do 
justice to tne wealth of information 
conveyed in The Common Lawyers of 
Pre-Reformation England , but a few 
points of special significance may be 

The lawyers of the age formed a fully 
developed profession, interlocking 
with each other and dominated by the 


Though a profession, lawyers by no 
means formed a caste. Almost always 
they came from the landed classes and 
invested their money in land; their 
descendants very often abandoned the 
law and disappeared into the gentry. 
Dr Ives seems to agree with Erasmus 
that in England noble families sprang 
from the practice of the law, hut T 
cannot think of many families for 


‘vj. 


small group of serieanls-at-law and the 
Judges chosen tram among them. 
Though much conventional abuse 
condemned them as greedy caterpillars 
on the common weal, their, services 
were indispensable and their rewards, 
though notable, far from excessive. 
Some complairits to the contrary not- 
withstanding, they did not promote 
litigation for corrupt reasons but 
laboured to satisfy the litigious 
demands of the generality (of Doth 
sexes). Their training was both careful 
and efficient, but the law they served 
lacked rigour and could be freely new- 
made in the intimate discussions held 
at moots, in consultations, and even 
during trials, as those well-acquainted 
men at the top argued about tne many 
knotty issues which, despite the 
apparent formality - of the law, 
remained unsettled. Though the law 
aimed to protect all legitimate interests 
it served in the first place its original 
fount, the king: the crown, and by the 
..1530s somethtng.tq be called the state, 
i obtained from it not only advantage ■ 
but alto a dynamic capacity to assert 
.authority, though in turn state action 
was expected to observe the limitations , 
/ set 1 by legality. . 


that in England noble tanuiies sprang 
from the practice of the law, but T 
cannot think of many families for 
. which this is true: middling and upper 
gentry so sprang more commonly. 
Down to about 1540, the profession 
(with some assistance from the 
Church) supplied the men who ran not 
only the law, accountancy and estate 
management but also the government 
of the realm; both these professions 
changed course towards professional 
specialization in the early Refor- 
mation. fves argues that Thomas More 
and Thomas Cromwell belonged to the 
last generation of great lawyer- 
administrators who were to be suc- 
ceeded by men trained at court and 
in the universities. A humanist 
education, diplomatic experience, and 
service in the departments and in 
parliament began to replace the life of 
the law as proving-grounds for the 
rulers of the state, with the lawyers 
retreating to the specific practice of 
their calling. There is a good deal in 
this case though it seems to me a trifle 
overstated; especially because they 
nearly always supplied the post- 
Reformation lord chancellor, lawyers 
(and especially the judges and law 
officers) continued to play a major role 
in politics and government. Wnat did 
decline was the role of the great 
serjeants. However, despite these 
reservations, it is clear that Ives 
has put his finger on a truly striking 
transformation m the structure of the 
state's service. 

Two things have made his detailed, 
often intimate, analysis possible - a 
man and a source. As the book's 
subtitle Indicates, the law and lawyers 
of the age are tracked in part through 
the dpings and/br tunes of one of them, 
Thomas KcbeU, serjeant-at-law, • 1$; 
exceptionally well documented In his 
personal and professional affairs. 
Though the reader may want to skip 
some of the massive detail concerning 
his properties or the pernickety pursuit 

• of nis (rapidly declining) descendants 
as they all trod the paths of "social 
mobility”, he must take pleasure from 

• the manner in which Kebell brings a 
-three-dimensional reality to the book. 
.And Kebell doeB so because he' turns 
•up, again and again; In. the Year 
Books. No one since Maitland has so 
effectively, employed the evidence 


G. R. Elton 

of this unique, and uniquely prob- 
lematical source; the treatment ofV ear 
Book evidence is one of the triumphs 
of Ives's book, a triumph derived from 
the author's ranging knowledge of law 
and lawyers but also from his wisdom 
in making the Year Books do no more 
than they can. For they tell us virtually 
.nothing about society and politics ana 
should not be much employed there; 


surprisingly, they do not tell us all that 
much .of the law since mostly they 
record arguments about it; what they 
really reveal is the lawyers and the 
attitudes they brought to the art they 
practised. 

So, a solid and notably important 
achievement; but where Is the time- 
bomb? Its existence is in fact very fairly 
announced in the first section of the 
book, in the course of a run-down on 
the law and its courts which shows that 
law and those courts to be at the time 
the real essence and the activating 
mechanism of all social relationships. 
As Ives says, "the place of the lawyers 
in English life was a symptom, not a 
cause: a symptom that legal procedures 
and legal ideas were integral to 
society. But really grasping that point 
will compel some thorough rewriting of 
much that has passed Tor the social 
history of those centuries, put together 
by scholars to whom reliance on the 
modern criteria of society (sociological 
and economic) is as obviously com- 
monplace as an acquaintance with the 
law is alien. Assuredly those who 
regard concentration on kings and 
governments as insufficient are 
absolutely right: we need to know 
about the shires, about the local rulers, 
about the networks of patronage if we 
wish to understand that society and its 
preoccupations. At present, however, 
most enquiries employ methods and 
attitudes that must be called 
anachronistic - the methods of the 
social scientists and the attitudes of an 
age in which the law is a servant, and 
one rarely used at that. In the half 
century before the Reformation 
(indeed, through centuries before end 
after that) the met is that all the social 
structures we can discern lived on and 
by the law. 

. In that society common ideas, 
ordinary ambitions and the making of 
policies all revolved around the 
specificities of the law, whose machin- 
ery formed the instruments of social 
action and therefore dictated the form 
that, action had to take. Without a 
sound understanding of the law, the 
courts and its agents, the behaviour of 
-individuals ana groupings will be 
regularly misinterpreted, and this 


particularly applies to the much- 
studied questions of patronage, power 
and faction. Though legal history is in a 
welcome phase of revival and (as this 
book shows) turning increasingly to the 
more general problems of society and 
affairs, it has to be said that many of the 
historians who have endeavoured to 
burrow below the surface of events 
know little or nothing of it. Let us hope 
that, guided by such as Ives, more and 
more scholars will abandon their 
textbooks of sociology and social 
psychology, will forget about gen- 
eralized and impressionistic notions 
concerning people’s behaviour, and 
will try to learn about the system under 
which those generations actually lived. 
Giles Jacob's Law Dictionary should 
become their bible. They will need it, 
for, as Ives also shows, legal historians 
do not make any concessions and 
expect their brethren to know obscure 
things by the dozen which have not 
troubled the general mind for 
centuries. And quite right too. The 
relations between clients and patrons 
turned upon such things as 
fraudulent recoveries, rights of 
remainder, reversionary interests, 
writs of covenant, grants in 
frankalmoign, and all the rest of that 
mysterious armoury of the law. The 
social history of the time is legal history 
or it Is nothing. 

One further major conclusion 
emerges from this book. The ways of 
Yorkist and early-Tudor lawyers must 
seem strange to anyone reasonably 
familiar with the repute and practice of 
the law later in the sixteenth century. 
Judges and serjeants who treat the law 
as variable and malleable and ever 
open to dispute, lawyers who combine 
a theoretical respect for statute with 
great freedom In interpreting it and 
even greater freedom in misquoting it, 
a supposed reliance on precedents 
which practises constant and extreme 
imprecision in the citing of cases; a 
strange law indeed. Ives refers to "a 
perceptible fluidity" in it. This is to put 
it mildly. Manifestly, what the law was 
taken to be depended to a disquieting 
degree on the craft of a pleader, on 
counsel's or the judge's often uncertain 
memory of a statute or a Year Book 
case, on a destabilizing willingness to 
debate rather than to resolve, 

By the middle of the sixteenth 
century a great transformation had 
taken place as lines got established, 
precision became something to be 
looked for, the law became knowable 
and known to the point where equity 
was praised because it could modify the 
law’s rigours. (In that pre-Reformation 


era. the lines between law and equtfy 
seem vague, but not In a benH 
sense because the vagueness led tcX 
dominance of accident rather than he 
prmnsipn of remedies.) The new Z 
of affairs could m the end substitute 
ngour for precision and reduce ib 
amount of justice the law could offer 
but in the first place it provided theurt 
of stability for society which the law 
always claimed whs its chief end. 

While Ives, only briefly looking 
beyond his terminal date, gives sonic 
hints about what happened, one ms 
perhaps rashly, isolate three major 
agents of this change. One was the 
renovation of the law to meet new 
circumstances, carried out by the 
courts themselves as they exploited the 
.old flexibility: this has lately been most 
admirably brought to knowledge by 
J. H. Baker. The second was the new 
authority vested in parliamentary 
statute which followed in the waketf 
the work done by the Reformation 
Parliament. Statute came to codify 
developments in the uncertain areas of 
the law, and new rules of judicial 
interpretation subjected the profession 
to its dominance. Of course, acts of 
parliament left much room for 
argument, but even so the gain in 
precision was immense. However, 
perhaps the most Influential thing 
of all to hit law and lawyers was 
technological - the impact of printing. 
Kebell and his colleagues cited as they 
pleased, gaining praise from Ives when 
their quotations somewhat resembled 
the original; their successors hid 
printed Year Books and sessional 
printings of statutes to guide them and 
also to hang over them. Thomas 
Kebell’s estate included twenty-nine 
books (a good number for that day); 
only four of them books of the law and 
not one of them a collection of statutes. 
By 1600, no lawyer of his eminence 
would have thought himself well 
equipped with so few. . 

Thus the history of the law and it* 
minions must be added to tne 
mounting evidence which smsUb/ 
from the 1530s onwards anew tinjaw 
emerged from the shell of the 
Innovation being drastic though al» 
modified by continuity. And desprtj 
the transformation one lan « 
continuity stood out: for *** 
centuries yet the country m ® 
nation were ruled, regulated 
ravaged by the law. Because this pew 
fact of life has gradually vanished 
within the past hundred years, moden 
historians need the sort of lea® 
taught by Dr Ives if they are to gel uiai 
vanished society into correct focus. 
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Buggery below decks 


Geoffrey Scammell 

B. R. Buko 

Sodomy and' the Perception of Evil; 
English Sea Rovers in the 
Seventeenth-Century Caribbean 

215pp. New York University, Press. ’ ; 

$26;-: '■ . 
98147^^: ,; - i 

. ! t ' ..V -J:; j k 

Among . the ; many i -Whapriy Icon*:- 
sequences of the founding, of the first 
Europe art overseas empires was! the 
conversion .61 tne Caribbean into a 
ddntre of privateering and piracy in the 1 
sixteenth and ; seventeenth ' fcenturies. 1 
. Through . '.Us water* !'‘Wqre carried' 


the age. Nor. according to B. R. Burg, 
was this all that they were remarkable 
for. Caribbean pirates, he alleges; 
were . predominantly homosexuals, 
living .tree from heterosexual per- 
secution and opprobrium, "completely 
socialized ana acculturated”, and by 
their deeds demonstrating that 
homosexuals equalled heterosexuals in 
“the most masculine of all human 
enterprises”. 

Burg, furthermore asserts, that 
the upper cMs& readancT emulated 


even 8 refl * er pleasures of the- their ruler's obstinate perseverance in 
Caribbean. such practices. As Burg himself 

l There is nothing to' recommend admits .sodomy was not "an acceptable 
these assertions or Burg's presents- style of conduct’’ and homosexuals 


tidn of them, The. sixteenth and found It "prudent . . .to attract &b little 
seventeenth centuries produbed much Inotice as possible". This hardly accords 
comment, most-of itnostile, tin the with his assertion of the liberality of the 
behaviour of Beflmen, especially those age. 

taken for naval service. Generally • On conditions at sea, arid on the lives, 
unpaid and usually unfed they- not of the pirates in particular, Burg is 
surprisingly mutinied, threatened the even less convincing. He has, as he 
authorities in seaports or marched on accepts, no worthwhile evidence, since 

fnfl l nanlfnl 1 AmAtsn • fhd menu iilrtae J J. e. 


bmps which buoyed along ibred^ctable 
routes,, skirting, oh' theft way.',' to 1 
Europe, i galaxies of uninhabited df 
sparsely populated' islands which 
fontied ideal bates for marauders: For 
a time Spain's enemies spot out regular 
expeditions, such os that commanded 
by Piet Heyn on a celebrated occasion, 
to seize the silver convbys> But by w 
end of the seventeenth frintury^thtS. 
erstwhile . : grand. ■ ' strategy had 

degerierrited |into indiscriminate 
looting imd plundering by desperadoes - 
of assorted nationalities, conducted, 
with i . a , violence. ; . and : bruteHty ; 
remarkable dVeri, by. the .Standards of 


the upper cMtes read ano emulated , 
the precept* df such is Aretino; and 
that Jo^er . orders , wpte Impelled ‘to 1 ; 
sodomy by^ economic’ and; social 
pressures; The Jjamfe ' of the boot 
roaming: the\. cquntfy'i' were, pre- : 
tiomlnantiy yrnwe, ■.and- therefore,' 1 he- 
concludes, i.llke' n*>not homosexual. 
Youths sent to serve apprenticeships 
.Were isolated from femme company, 
and th.us,b 9 similarly concludes, like at 
not nOmosexual too, Theta, according 
td BuTg.’With thb grtfat expantiori bt 
. the English' merchant fleet; andthe 


teriifledj^ng -afoat for ; nature". This reduces him'to facile 

women i xp bnithj Otad ; insatiable tfjat^ generalizations. Given that- in the: 
fhey disregarded the contemporary colonial societies of the Caribbean 
proscription..; of -copulating . with European .males outnumbered 


XfS ^ if “ b ?r alat ton timonv .Of. .contemporaries 


Hll|f < ' HHIUWPW4Q | IUQ1U .vault*. 

' further enepuragementendopporiun- 
Mileg; So While heterosexuals went ' to 
,;sea iq; coasters’ or 5fl shlrig ’prate' -r Sup- 
posotey.: rarely; far .from: home' arid 
wpmen r Homosexuals opted for the 
ocednfo.’tteoes. dr -for 'fighting ships; 
which ' mC^nt months ;or ' even years 

: awayftete ;<^envarid with, ffteiadde’d 

, prospect toidCscrt foihe 

• .»'• i-j ’• iT-V.'.-S 

. •" ' ■' ' : • 


onao^ J teWa l? showing the brutal sexual relations of 

Sf hfo Plrater with women,: or their well- 

attested Addiction to female African 
slaves. He recounts how on one- 


pathological difficulties". 

Burg is on his owi admi^ong 

historian. His study Is dslintetow 
"speculative social seten^ ^ 
"Interdisciplinary sociology • 
this means, apart from W 

BtSSgSs 

construed to ..suit ,‘f* 

srrtvWtirsj 

not overly cpnrern^vritln * 

-Bunyan’s simple statement. 

men of' Sodonl * . 
exceedingly": Is 

was said' to pave 

man cpnvicted of attempted . • 

niCBurg .counters that tn® . , , , 

need noLhave;been i he^ ^ 


intestines to a- post, and then chased 
1 a firebrand, so that the: 

whftiK in ;• Victim’s CntraiU ; unrave^d ; a a he 

.te ^.PVbHsHed sought to escape; Of such men Burg 


right error me Buww. .«*rv of w 
. findings tebstanriate thoWg^^,. . 
•advocates 

pendMt of : 


level -.of 
im-; psycho*. 


those of -hetermreWs. 

■adduces in relatipri r 
pirates ■ substantiate? 

.daiips-. - j • ; . ' ’ ■' 
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Bulk in the bookstalls 


James Kirkup 


"Shoncn Jump" -three hundred pages' He has an amusing section on the 
of fast-paced, wildly improbable. spec -, a | onomatopoeic effects used by 
sketchily- drawn and often crudely j api i neS e comic illustrators, who 


illustrators, 


M 



Fredkrik L. Schodt 


composed stories with a minimum of usually write their own scenarios, 
words. A practised scanner can get some of these arc very subtle, like 




wor d minutes while standing in the shop. 

Japanese comics whose owners amiably tolerate such 

260pp. Tokyo: Kodansha behaviour in readers from six to sixty. 

International. S19.95. for in Japan bookstores are also public 

0 87011 549 9 comic-clubs and reading-rooms. The 

■ prices of such monster comics are vei^ 

modest - about 50p - hut no one is 
Japan is the paradise of comics. They forced to buy, so that an issue of 3 

come in all shapes and sizes, but the million may hove a weekly readership 

most common format is the size of a two or three times as great. Because 
London telephone-directory. They there is little vandalism in Japanese 
appear weekly, and each issue sells up cities, there arc thousands of vending- 
lo 3 million copies. The rare few that machines purveying every type of 
are left over each week are pulped to niunga, many of them pornographic. It 
make new ones. Every day, Japanese is not unusual to see a "salaryman" in a 
residential streets resound to the over- sober business-suit open his Vuitlon 
amplified call of the collectors of old attachd-case oh a Bullet Train and fkke 
newspapers, magazines and comics: if out two or three of these blockbuster 
you stack up a big enough pile, you can comics. 

a ,"JL H of 1 . l ±i: p “ p " The manga » re aimed at all walks of 

exchange. Indeed» Japanese comics ijfg Anrfl every kind of snort 

nation** mn^cimnRnn profession, craft and sexual obsession 

nations consumption of toilet paper. |, as j ts share of the trade, with 

One can not escape comics In Japan; overlapping readerships: high-school 
they are everywhere, most notably in | ,r * s are cn J z y about stories of 

th/ nnpn rlUnlow »f frnnl nomOSCXUftl lOVBS bctWCCU prCtty 


through such n tome in about twenty ru (the sound of someone 


Japan is the paradise of comics. They 
come in all shapes and sizes, but the 
most common format is the size of n 
London telephone-directory. They 


appear weekly, and each issue sells up 
to 3 million copies. The rare few that 




to 3 million copies. The rare few that 
are left over each week are pulped to 
make new ones. Every day, Japanese 
residential streets resound to the over- 
amplified call of the collectors of old 


receive a roll of toilet-paper in 
exchange. Indeed, Japanese comics 
use up more paper than the whole 
nation's consumption of toilet paper. 


slurping noodles), hira-Mra (leaves 
falling), and the many types of rain - 
zd'bofsun-bomtn or para-para. When 
a penis suddenly stands creel the 
accepted sound is biln, and when 
someone's face grows red with 
embarrassment we have pO. The 
whisper of chilled cream being added 
10 hot coffee .is suron, and even the 
sound of silence itself is shiiin. A 
samurai-assassin may vanish into thin 
air with the sound of fit. 

Overworked, frustrated and humil- 
iated housewives, and salarymen 
and children who. from the 
kindergarten onwards, have to suffer 
an “examination hell" beyond beliefin 
Western countries, all turn to the 
■manga for release and temporary 
relaxation in a world of total fantasy. 
The extreme violence, sadism, blood- 
letting and cannibalism in many of the 


One can not escape comics in Japan; 
they are everywhere, most notobly in 


stories may be partly to blame for the 
recent escalations or teenage violence 
in schools and homes, often ending in 
mutilations and murder. Yci the 


the open displays at the front of 
bookshops, bakeries, confectionery 




, bakeries, confectionery S ,QU ?8 foreign boys, married men are manga remain cvcr-nopular in a land 
icery-sinres and stationers, fasemated by comic books depicting where interest in real books is steadily 
in the waiting-rooms of the joys and sorrows of little girts, and declining. There is even a Buddhist 
dentists and cosmetic '’tile boys learn the facts of life from temple dedicated to the souls of used 


One of the sets of " Sketches of Scenes from Daily Life ” by Watanabe Kazan 
(1793-1841) reproduced in Reflections of Reality in Japanese Art by 
Sherman E. Lee with a catalogue by Michael R. Cunningham and James T. 


Utah (292pp. Cleveland Museum of Art with Indiana University Press. £42. 
0 910386 70 6). 


bookshops, bakeries, confectionery ,or . u J 
stores, grocery-stores and stationers, fosenuued t 
They are in the waiting-rooms of f!j® J°y s an | J 
doctors, dentists and cosmetic htlle boys. 11 
surgeons, and lie beside the flower pseudo-scici 
arrangements in banks for the persuasion, 
entertainment of customers and their -top* 11 s strii 
children. Many banks use plastic comic artist 
models of cartoon characters and se* 1101 act w 
animals to attract family custom and ,n er ° ,lc " 
create a “soft”, child-like environment se ? ual P art 
in institutions not noted for softness of asin B 0 vas * 
heart. In university bookstores, one lrom 5 j 
does not find students eagerly perusing personnel. 
Sartre or Updike or Iris Murdoch: they Frederik 


the joys nnu sorrows or nine girls, unu 
little boys learn the facts of life from 
pseudo-scientific sex stories of every 

f ersunsion, even though because of 
apan's stringent censorship laws the 
comic artist somehow has to depict the 
sexual act without showing pubic hair. 
In erotic magazines from the West, 
sexual parts nave to be blacked out, 
using a vast army of pnrt-time workers, 
from students to retired office 


Schodt 's excellent 


are all deep in the latest issue of survey covers a multitude of themes. 


Anxieties of the assembly-line 


temple dedicated to (he souls of used 
comic-books - Jtirakuji in Kawasuki 
City, commonly known as Maugadcra 
or “Cartoon Temple This is quite 
fitting, because some of the eurlicst 
comic-strips, created hundreds of years 
ago. were inscribed an temple walls, 
and can still be seen in certain places. 

One of the over-popular forms of 
comic is that called ^ro-giiw-rumscnsu 
(erotic grotesque nonsense) which 
treats sexual follies and abnormalities . 
in a healthily humorous and 
outrageous way. Buddhist priests are 
often depicted demonstrating "how to 
sex'* to young acolytes. Another 
prominent genre is the SF tale, nlsa 


Keith Thurley 

SatoshiKamata 

Japan In (ho Passing Lane: An 
insider s acount of fife in a Jap 


account of the impact; of the assembly- 
line system on the inexperienced or 
probationers. Kamata does not disguise 
the feet that although the workforce 


arid accidents as caused by individual 
weaknesses, rather than by the work, 
system itself. 

In order to arrive at a considered 


. ... • '• liberally. dosed with sex* even fo^tfje 


Japanese 


may resent the system, it did not judgment on Kamala’s book, it . is 
protest openly. Grumbles turn into- necessary to compare it with the only 
• i«i«. a »n « rw* twQ other accoun ts 0 f the Toyota 
factory system published in English in 


practices to this country. 

Kamata's description <*f workshop 
life in Japan brings out clearly the 
extent to which managers and workers 


Translated and edited by Tatsuru 
Akimoto 


factory system published in English in 
recent years: Shin-ichi TakazaWa’s 


S14^5 Yof k ; Pantheon Books. ’ 
0 394 52718 6 


report improvements In the Quality of 
Working Life In Three Japanese 
Industries (1982),. which included a 
study of Toyota iri the mid-1970s, and 


tender’s acount of fife in a Japanese ‘soldiering-on ' jokes, and, as Dore t wo other accounts of the Tpyota 

auto factory Japanes comments, an amazingly friendly factory system published in English in 

__ relationship exists between workers recent years: Shin-ichi TakazaWa’s 

iransiated and edited by Tatsuru and a good deal of kindness and report Improvements in the Quality of 
/uumoto support between workers and Working Life In Three Japanese 

211pp. New York: Pantheon Books.' supervisors. Kamata’s attack on Jndustnes (1982),, which included a 
S14.95. Toyota, arid on the assembly-Une study 0 f Toyota in the mid-1970s, and 

0 394 52718 6 system, centres on the pressure for Robert E. Cole's Mobility and 

— — higher production and on the effect of participation - an excellent study of a 

I have really been fooled hv the working on an wsembly-line with a • Tdyota plant, in the early 1970s. 
. seeming slowness of the cdnvevor work-cycle of eighty seconds. His Professor Tnkazawa describes the 
.belt. No one can understand how It P ros ® ' s direct and moving and the various improvements at Toyota in the 
wo ^ vrithout exSendna i diary format often used in Japanese standaid & hostel accommodation, 
Almost S roon \ ani literature) rives the book pace and canteen facilities, sports centre, etc. all 

.sRWiSu SomeUH i-mnediNy.^tiwrta. of which a re very niuc h «oddsv™th 


extent to wnten managers ana workers 
there believe in achievement as a 


the Japanese admiration of blonde hair., 
and blue eyes is reflected in the many 
young, androgynous heroes and 
heroines of soft-core school sex 


major goal and . accept that personal 
sacrifice is necessary to bring ft about.' 


If the stipulated output is not achieved 
by the end of a shin r then workers go 


Robert 


Mobility 


on working untii it is. Such, attitudes 
are clearly very helpful ; to 
management, but they also have 
negative . consequences. ■ If moral 
- exhortation is taken as the primary 
factor, as it was in China’s Cultural 
Revolution, it becomes difficult to 


heroines of soft-core school sex 
romances. 

Mr Schodt has produced a highly 
aril using and^ Instructive account,, 
profusely illustrated, and ending with n 
group of • manga tales in . English 
reading-ieft-to-right versions, one of 
which, “Barefoot Gen"! . the 
adventures of a boy in Hiroshima when 
the A-bomb is. dropped, is a 
masterpiece of visual compression, 
with movie-style cuts, close-ups and 


learn the order of the work motions, 
but I ani totally, unable to keep up 
with the speed of the line. 

My worlcgloves make it difficult to 
grab as many tiny bolts as I need; and 
how many precious seconds do I 
Waste doing just that?, . .Some skill 
is needed, and a new hand like foe 
• cart’t do it alone. I’m thirsty as hell-. 


I’m tired. I don't believe anybody 
could be more tired. , „ 

Is -this what “labour-intensive 
, means?. I never Imagined there was 
labour so “intense" that you couldn t 
Test even one second. The only 
consolation is that I smoke Ires 
npw. . : In the dormitory I do 
nothing but sleep. . 


but workers can neither smbke nor j t j s difficult not to btlieve him. 
dnnk water. Going to the toilet Ispii't. ' - : . 


standard of hostel accommodation, 
canteen facilities, sports centre, etc, all 
of which are very much at odds with 
Kamata's description. The wage 
figures quoted by Kamata refer to his 

that ^started off at two-thirds of the 
average, pay in the; industry for 1972 
(thft equivalerit ‘of $236): After four 
months, his pay had increased to this 
average, but the reason for the Increase 
lay with overtime, shift allowance and 
a production allowance, Kamata 
argues that the latter.is vert.ifopOrtgnt 


Revolution, it becomes . difficult to fade-outs, and a highly expressive 
analyse objectively the real causes of literary style. This comic-book story by 
production break-downs, high sickness . Keiji Nakazawa, who actually 

rnirn a^mitnnlc an/4 Iniu nrnrliirliirilv J .1 I .L] > 


rates! accidents and low productivity. 


Thus n movement like that for Quality 
Control Circles; if it seeks to make 


objective scientific study of 
improvements, cornfes into ,c° n fl' c t 
with a mentality which Supports mass 
campaigns for improvements and a 
"party line" dictated from above. 
There are many in Japan who see the, 
need, for an approach which will 
analyse the rectify of worjc situations, 1 


witnessed the bombing of Hiroshima, 
has become one of the bibles of the 
anti-nuclear movement in Japan, and 
an interriational best-seller. Anyone 
wanting to find out all lie can in the 
pleasanidst way about Japanese family 
life, society, culture, business and 
sport would do well to study this 
unique assemblage of -.texts, 
illustrations and commentaries. . 


ce, Kamata even though this may run counter to. 
:rV.irrtpbrtpnt the -ideological 'views of. both 
oMOjjpr ce-nty .management and , 1 the ; leR-wifig 


opposition. Kamata has produced a | 
sinking moral tract which points to the 
need for such analysis: it is not howev- 
er, a “real" explanation of the success 


journalist, who worked for six months , £ at . he lB who specifically analyses the Toyota, er, a “real" explanatli 

at Toyota’s main plant in Sg fo iKI wage system, mentions production , of Japanese industry. 

gear-boxes, yas first pre5u C tJort, whilecontending /with allowances. • •••; The New Year's Poe 

• Polished |n .Japanese ten years agp. Severe labour shortages? mean Ronald Dore believes that Japan In, Imperial .Court; 

Tro-current debates over the need to. i-sncrience isnot tvpical. The thePassing Lane is a useful book in that Postwar Years: 1960- 

mecL - AriiP^on ,an A Purnnpnn mat tllS expert vP ^ 'in hilnrnmion^R InnnHmlsnd tlin Mnrif» . Philnm^.ne l 


LIBRAIRIE 

DR0Z 


. Ronald Dore believe, that Japanliii 

nmia 1 * is j - e Siat his experience is not typical. The. thePassing Lane is a useful book in thqt 

K l .:Afoericaq and European T oyo ta plafowas a simple casein that it will help foreigners rtm understand the ; 
fWn-JwMK competition W no robots, although It is of JJpanese context .of Quality Control 
•••.£?' te 1. le »m from Japan" have now. w , ^at there, are still many Circles and mass suggwtlon schemes, 
gj te its translation and publication fo ^ ratlons ] n the car industry whi.ch If such ideas are to be adopted m< 
«h: an extra .chapter has b«m hSwnot yet been automaled;5evetai Britain, then.theproblcmJs toknow, 
? n W‘ “r. well as an excellent ^ cts C Jf Kamata’s -story contrast whether, the basic condition of trust 
KWtiqn.by; RonnJd Dore. The “E lv vrith other,, studies . of between management., and workers. 

very, skilfully written and fJlajS firms ' he Was given no proper; could to forther developed here, Dore 
“f-yaatatingu? read -in great contrast . noMihw because he was a is Optimistic on this point. He thinks 
bpoks ’arid articles we hgve, .Cker;^Sr P &&ori;. th/ wl.pt he . calls , the : "holistic- 

N which; .euloaize the . “Jaoanese season at 0rt „ r .. tW ^aset. bv corporation recipe (seeing the 


ffingiy with other , studies.. of between management .and workers. 


he .was a. 
production 


system 1 was;, apparently beset, by 
1 “ W ® .1 ? •"> inadequate, planning and arbitrary. 

The accuracy oiJapaH in the Passing decision, and ,her ®j* ■jj'Sjf 
:1a not eaw td judge., Dofe.points of any real consultation with workere. 


we. is not easy td judge., Dore.noirits 
Safoshi. , Tfanjata (nearly 


K>set; Japahese’ IcapitaUsm . pob- 
v'X» pbt fn spite -of hip . Feelings lie 
: SP e .^foodei. worker. 1 Most of the 


except through- ; hightievel, , union. 


is optimistic on this point. He thinks 
that wlipt he . calls-/ lha “holistic- 
corporation -recipe" (seeing the 
organization one:! works in as a co- 
operative. enterprise) ..can bo kept, 
separate from attitudes of dependence 
and siibmissiveriess . Jo- .. workers, ai 
Japanese fea|ure which he thinks is Hot 


«w « 


The New Year’s Poetry Party at the 
Imperial ; Court: Two . Decades In 
Postwar Years: 1960-1979 , edited by 
Marie . Philomfcne (235pp. Tokyo: 
Hokuseido, Yen 3 ,000. 4 590 006537) 
is ananthology-coniainlng translations 
of 481 waka found by sister Marie 
Philom&ne de los Reyes . and her 
collaborators, .'•■ ^npioqg whom . hrd 
Edward Seidensticker- and Gotfl' 
Shigeru, - adviser 10 = Crown Princd 
Aklhlto in the composition of waka, to 
be most representative of the genre. A 
number of the poems includecfhere are 
by the Emperor, the Empress, and 
various members of the Imperial court.' 
The cercihony, which first took placo 
more than a- thousand. ^ -years ago; 
attracts waka from foreigners as we II as 
from nreross, ’section , of t JapaneW 
people . An honoured aue$i and kind of 
poet Inureate known as Meshludcr. is 
always present together with;, the 
selectors of (he Winmngpbcms. , . 


Leading scholarly publications In the 
following Helda: 

Frenoh literature 
nehafefeance and Humanism . 
History 
Ari History ■ 

Law, Economics and Sociology 
Linguistics; 
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Flitting shadow 


Undercurrents in the howe 


J. K. L. Walker 

Nicholas Salaman 
D angerous Pursuits 
192pp. Alison Press / Seeker and 
Warburg. £7.50. 

0 436 44086 5 

• Nicholas Salaman 's second novel, a 
gleefully unrealistic comedy of pursuit 
and bloodless revenge, arrives gar- 
landed with praise on the dust-jacket 
for his first. The Frights . In Dangerous 
Pursuits the scene has shifted from 
wartime Somerset to present-day Lon- 
don and the Chiltems. centre of the 
“slipshod, disposable, take-away soci- 
ety* in which Kov Croucher, seen sip- 
ping his Amontillado in a Chelsea pub 
as the novel opens, finds himself in- 
creasingly an alien. All thus seems set 
fair for a voyage into nostalgia and 
xenophobia, the Falklands Factor ex- 
tended to the power of «. 

Very quickly, however, Salaman 
scotches me reader's hopes of identi- 
fication with aristocratic eccentricities 
by revealing his hero’s proximity to the 
psychiatrist's cojich and, worse, to un- 

• chic origins in the Fulham ironmongery 
trade. Croucher's goings-on must 
therefore be regurded with the right 
degree of supercilious amusement. 
With his quarter of a million from the 
sale of the hardware business, his O- 
Levels supplemented by his bedtime 
reading of the Shorter Oxford and his 
experience of jungle warfare as a 
National Service corporal in Malaya 
during the Emergency, Croucher flits 
through the metropolitan forest, a cor- 
poreal Robin Goodfellow. a malicious 

.presence on the track of the bewildered 
’American Tony Richmondc, hard- 
spending executive with a video and 
surveillance firm, and his girl-friend 
Chloe. 

Chloe. whose story alternates with 
that of Croucher - a tale of the small- 
town girl who by judicious use of wits 
and tits has made good (or gone to the 
feld) in the modem city, moving on 


Ho down 


‘ Mary Kathleen Benet 

•; * — 

!• AliVKajeb ShvlmaN 

' On the Stroll 

adlpp. Virago. £8.95 (paperback. 
£3.95}.. . - 

' ' A 86068 368 A • ’ 

The first piece of arcane information 
we learn in this heavily-researched 


413 51770 5 


is communicated sparingly. Her 
sentences are short, perky and 
unevocative. Her narrator Shirley, 
who naturally prefers the run-down 
pool to a new hygienic one not far 
away, is an ex-night club hostess turned 
school cook. 

The cold summer of Penny Links , 
Ursula Holden’s last novel but one, has 
given way to a summer of ferocious 
heat: “Tnere were fears of water 


. IS tUIlllllUllltuiGU spamigiT. Pill 

from a topless club in Bayswater, via a . , . sentences are short, perky and 

Kensington charm school and the beds JrBtnClB LFSlg unevocative. Her narrator Shirley, 

of well-spoken men to the rdle of smart — who naturally prefers the run-down 

croupfare - is less puzz ed than t| RSUL . Holden pool to a new hygienic one not far 

Richmonde by the grass-snakes in his away, is an ex-night club hostess turned 

laundry-box. the green milk, the wider Pools school cook. 

tli T h* A merica il* wife ^^id ^ie r 123 PP- M rt e * huen ' £6 95 ‘ The cold summer of Penny Links , 

lesbian friend fa their Thames Valley 413517705 Ursula Holden’s last novel but one, has 

cottage. This is because, as pre-Chloe B ,ven w £y 10 a summ ® r °f ferocious 

Isobel, she had been given her start in For some time now. Ursula Holden has heat: "lliere were fears of water 
tendon bv Croucher during a twelve- been engaged in casting a bold eye qn shortage, ruined crops, death from 
nSmh sfSt as his ^ tucked up various kinds of decay and dereliction; heatstfoke." Shirley’s school, which 

claustrophobically in the World's End it therefore comes as no surprise to find caters largely for the children of 

fiat an d is resinned to his voyeuristic her new novel opening in an insect- immigrants, has broken up, and the girl 

shadowi tin & ridden swimming-pool. Beetles, corn plans to devote all her time to a purely 

_ , ■ , .. plasters, cubicles reeking of old therapeutic project: the writing of a 

Salaman keeos . ^ knickers, unshaded light bulbs, pools of quasi-autobiographical novel with 
apart with cool skill; Cnloe, in the third Yom jj. j 0 ^ street: all these are everything untoward edited out of her 
person, has little to say aooui men tj one d straight away in the effort life. Naturally, various incidents, all of 
Croucher, an error from ner past, tQ pr o C uie an undercurrent of squalor, a startling character, occur to obstruct 
while Croucher, in the first perron Jos! necessary to the plot. This is the this task. Some pages of notes, 
111 dissociated sentimental br J°dmgs atmosphere in which Ursula Holden's transported to Calais on a cross- 
abo “ the departed Isobel (an ^adject ye characters flourish; her stance is channel ferry and back again, are nil 


a holc-in-corner birth in a back room 
and a somewhat complicated al£ 
wi h flamboyant Tina, one of hS 
fellow-hostesses at the 
Grove night club. Tina mapped J 
disorder and futile brazenness, an d » 
eventually does luckless Pauline Z 
third of Ursula Holden’s trio of ex-al 


clauslrophobically in the World’s End 
flat, and is resigned to his voyeuristic 
shadowing. 

Salaman keeps the two narratives 
apart with cool skill; Chloe, in the third 
person, has kittle to say about 
Croucher, an error from her past, 
while Croucher, in the first person, lost 
in dissociated sentimental brood ings 
about the departed Isobel (an adjective 


used by bin, ambiguously throughout) £^‘ ly “ a „,^k m o™us'. though 
and nurturing pathetic a n“ £ at £ er jj er fiction borrows elements from a 


life. Naturally, various incidents, all of 
a startling character, occur to obstruct 
this task. Some pages of notes, 
transported to Calais on a cross- 
channel ferry and back again, are all 
Shirley ever produces of ner book. 


sinister Collectorish plans to bring her 
back to her own room, refers to Chloe 
throughout as “the girl" - until the 
moment when fantasy and reality 
merge. 

All this pushes the straightforward 
cops-and-robbers farce, at which Sala- 
man is very good - he ends it in a fine 
set-piece in the Chtltern woods with 
guns going off in all directions - nicely 
on the skew. This is calculated modern 
comedy, self-aware,, crisply written, 
convincingly knowledgeable on mat- 
ters of silviculture. Middle East poli- 
tics, the London scene, marketing 
techniques and the surveillance busi- 
ness. The glamorous high-powered 
shoddiness or expense-account living is 
sharply realized, while the bulldog 
British belief in the decadence of our 
society, because it is voiced in 
Croucher's pedantic tones, -can be dis- 
counted as narrow-minded Pooterism. 
Only in the expert descriptions of the 
fear and bloodiness of jungle warfare 
in Malaya does reality intrude into the 
generally somewhat heartless high 
jinks. Perhaps Mr. Salaman might 
glance back at this particular patch of 
imperial twilight for his next novel; ‘ * 


literary form - the fable - that doesn't 

altogether eschew enchantment. There fa t t su it V our d 
arefouchesoftheVictoriantractabout 

11 100, ending when they are 

Wider Popls is in fact a fable about couple of children, on< 
moral responsibilities, betrayals, other deaf, who tear (hi 
disasters and afflictions. These are paper cutouts. This, in 
murky matters, best treated briskly, as the satisfactory patter 
Ursula Holden understands: her craved -andpart, as well, of the rather 
manner is abrupt and comic, while the striking little pattern the author 
quality at the centre of her novel, imposes on the whole undertaking, 
grubbiness conjoined with violence, There is a stolen child in Shirley’s past, 

The saint of sanity 


The message here i$ plain enough: Junction realism of the narrative seems 
you cannot tamper with the events of slightly at odds with the foroial 
the past to suit your present state of composition of the story. Ursula 
mind. The notes meet with a symbolic Holden, as ever, has a great deal tosay 


Add to these Shirley’s overweight 
querulous sister Zee, an awful 
swimming pool attendant and the 
owner of a parrot, and you have a 
suitable enst for merrily ruthless 
treatment - this, by and large, brine 
what it gets. The comedy comes from 
the connections between all these 
distinctive people, with a few 
rumbustious set-piece confrontations 
thrown in for good measure; while 
their discords and disabilities give rise 
to productive unease. There are 
moments, however, when senti- 
mentality threatens to obtrude, and 
other moments when the tinpot. Up the 
Junction realism of the narrative seems 
slightly at odds with the formal 


Holden, as ever, has a great deal tosay 
ending when they are handed to a on the topic of stagnant lives and the 
couple of children, one dark and the circumstances in which these are lived, 
other deaf, who tear them up to make Wider Pools is deft and compact; you 
paper cutouts. This, in fact, is part of cannot help feeling, however, dial its 
the satisfactory pattern Shirley had extreme brevity, as well as its 


Julia O’Faolain 

Edith Reveley 
I n Good Faith 

267pp. Hodder and S to ugh t bn. £7.95. 
0 340 32012 5 


and gentle George, whose favourite 
response is a “quizzical” look, seems at 
times to have wandered goofily in from . 
another novel. 

He performs more adequately on the 
home front, where Margery and he 


a-3 H 2 S?2 de 5 randStough “ n£7M - 

dumped her on them. Muriel’s mother. 

1 a one-time belle, from Virginia! has 

In her new novel Edith Reveley, . 

writer deservedly admired for her wit {^"8 - ^ cr , ,nt ° a . 

and insight, considers the ironies herse “- humiliation in a 

attendant on people’s efforts to help Procrustean boarding school dedicated 

each other either individually or e« P u P i,a "to flowers of 

masie . , Southern womanhood have numbed 


bAlllflllld U 1 VTUJ. a a wll M ||» 

underlying nostalgie de la boue, it 
partly an effect of the author's 
unwillingness to risk getting out of bet 
depth. 


moved to remember his own 
childhood, his supercilious, 
intellectual parent* and the "airless, 
riskless, passionless propriety" which 
nearly stifled his growth and was, 
presumably, responsible for that 
dimness in nim which makes the impact 
of more vivid if less admirable 
characters drown out his scrupulous 
wisdom. His is the voice of sanity, bid 
the author has been unable io leaked 
prevail. • : . . 

Her narrative blends burlesw. 


experiences, waits patiently for her 
chance to help. Robin/Milly. 

Meanwhile,- Robln/Bijtton (her 
“street name") is having a tough time,' 
Prince, who originally controlled her 
with kindness, now : resorts to 
punishment and bullying. She must 
escapti, as she did from -her sadistic 
father. 

Shu 1 man is on intelligent and 
competent writer; she twists this story 
into a knot of tension and keeps us 
reading. Along the way, we pick up 
some more interesting information: 
how to tell if a trick is diseased, what a 


UIIU IllDIKIIb. IvUIUluvlO MIV UVJIIbiJ . ■ _ a a _| J* a 

attendant on people’s efforts to help Procrustean boarding school dedicated 

each other either individually or en g> l *™ n 8 P u P il8 «owers of 

' Southern womanhood have numbed 

.i ' -i - • l i n Muriel’s natural intelligence. Her 

The principal helpers are George confidence is nil. Tactfully, the Inces 
and Margery Inpe, a middle-aged set a b 0 ut restoring it. There are 
English couple who live in Rome h.w r,r 


English couple who live in 1 
where George works for 


where , George worts lor an ^rl’a anoaiiinc mod 
organization founded “to advance Muriel' 

International welfare and amity”, n iai,qihlv' incnmni«.i< 
Since the organization novel is a geme plauaibly i " c 9 m P 1 et< 
now almost as well established as the /^i • • 


setbacks due to the interference of the 
girl’s appalling mother and an Italian 
con-man. Muriel's recovery is 
plausibly incqmplete, and George is 


nineteenth-century girls' novektr/ 
writers such as L. T. Meade. Tbt# 
she writes with verve and intelligence, 
Reveley haB not, I think, itianeg™, 
pull these incompahWc^ 
together, nor achieved the ^ 
control which made her first novel » 
impressive. 


now almost as well established as the • • i 1 • _ 

academic one, it is no surprise to leanf 1^111111^3.1 0^066(111128 
that EUR is an incubator for in- AAA.XiJ.XC4X 


book is that the Times Square -42nd Along ine way, we p^cx up 

Street area of New Vork, which “ me , i^s. 1 !^ information: 
middle-class tourists naively think of as ^ a is ^' sease ^> what a 

the theatre district, Is known to the bagjady keeps in .her bags, the terms of 
prostitutgs who work it as “the stroll”. tlie P |m pmg code... 

Our second piece of lore is that a But what is it all about? The tone is 


fighting, back-stabbing and incom- — : — : ■ - 1 

perhaps after his national saint? - is AND Freeman Wills Crofts 


iiv imvhuv wiuir iv« t nuvnii »w . a — *- m J V 

irostitutgs who work it as “the stroll”. *" e P |m pmgcodc... 

Our second piece of lore is that a But what is it all about? The tone is 
prostitute is called a “ho". Once we dispassionate, didactic; here is no.' 

have mastered these terms, we are Dickens or ZCilo, indicting society for *7^1 Bentley and Ronald Knox 

. ready to go on and absorb the facts Alix allowing such things to happen; Even and, fit Juste, a Frenchmmi silly with ^ ^ ... „ • 

Kates Shulman has iharshalied for us Shulman’s feminism, her previous intellectual vanity , who extol* Behind the Screen . 

about pimps, tricks, bag ladies, baby- crusade, is muted here: it just goes anaremsm and gets his comeuppance 182pp. Gollancz. £6.95. 

• pro, creeping, cake, three-card monte, without saying that in the past of each when Felix s psychopathic son throws a 0 575 032251' 

■: V/qhd^o forth- of these unhappy characters is a. brutal bomb at him. Injuries are minor, but ~ - 

w, aJiMng ■. thetihs'bfbnfe^neration^ Wre. r jvewen,. .for, •. broadca*t 

■'■«)»:!> XjdPg.riida^py if ^ n*ye ? | ll itqn ^ «^U4fcal#roar.and -,wwe published; as. senals in The 

. - Rnhappy-finiillyin Midnjli.who ahhu* j V. • civil aharchy^riVe alh'this resonhooe. 'AfW«w v A s an # qppendlx a 

, - iTO Bt the FOit Authority bus termjnhlJ ■' This does treftte a ' paradox. Owl ’ a^ t jj e f ac f t|,at EUR is housed In a cdropetitiqn^ “A Chance for Amateur 
\ jnereshe is met by Prince, a pimp who eventually succeeds in passing opsomb compound first planned by Mussolini ' P^t^dvcs", set by Milward Kennedy, 
ricedS a new girl. He plays bn het? need . kind of hentage.to Robin U* heritage ; drives home the messaae: arandiose > P^ted with the second episode of 
, for,IOye.unt8 she agrees, to ( Work tfo? ; of Behind. the Screen, ... . ' , 

f he0n ' y Sh ® • su^ortflhfcust^ mode stya nd m o d e rat ioriare the saving : It’s interesting to note the different 

can kepp him, . v . v * lue8 ’ George; whose wifeseeshim as attitudes /adopted- by - .the various 

Tbeyare observedby wise old bag- nrostjfuSon *Jl® 0n 5^ s t ma n Id the place, embodies contributors. Some iubdue their own 

. Indy Owl, r a dereliit with the evidence Smolv^ah exieSfori dfi normal^ 3?- i ' fi e * tru 88'«.;on the r behalf personalities to the exigencies of the 

of her. pitiful ' life slashed, in av^cllf ; U «nd:ypleoii ; «-- story: -Dorothy * C? Sayero. is 

organized series of,,shOpping, bags P ; ; characters are loo unconvincinE 'to ^ 1 ^, aSl pn al ; fonl- recognizable . only iV through her 

• “What , should she do wifli .this - demonstrate Owl tbd saintly Robin ' Up ^ g inrSAre still wor^ while- telephone conversations, Agatha 

•' '■ burdensonie treasure, lh|i . monpinem too ■inialleabterSrinco one-.. out • » Christie through the , , remarks of 

to her life? ... for what had she stalled :r ■ ; . bystandera. Offlert plough-pn in their 


perhaps after his national saint? - is 
favourably contrasted with colleagues 
from other nations, ' 

These include Felix, o' German, 
whole name mocks his melancholy 
guilt over a past in the Hitler Youth, 


and Freeman Wills Crofts 

The Scoop 

Hugh Walpole, Agatha 
Christie, Dorothy L, Sayers, 
Anthony Berkeley j E. C. 


coordinated in composition^ 
Dorothy L. Sayers. It hangs togetw 
better than Behind the Sereen, M 
less of the latter's Interest, jkhmw 
Screen proceeds according 
like a game of consequence*, rijg 

Walpole sets the ball 
brooddy sinister scene, ^ ^but after t 
the fascination lies in seeing hj^. . 
writer manages, with a . ^ itjbk 
twist, to escape from the Impos 
dh.otinn in which he has been 


situation in wnich he has beer 
his pre decessor. , . 

Gladys Mitchell 
T he Greenstone Griffins ■ . 

200pp. Michael Joseph. £7.95. 
0718122135- : •• 


The eriffins of the title ar PjJjg 

cahdlesticks. seen ® nCe ’l}_. ff£ jbybt r 
house by a child, and assocla f # 
with evil. Later they W**?' 




; U S iniercsung ra noie ine amereni LMtranRe tfrauitj - 

attitudes adopted by . the . various .^"‘matter out. « 

bystanders. Others plough-oil in their .'SjSlSS?- ^ -diicationnl estaW^jf. 
m individual C&hce Dane 

introduces a'puppy: "ingratiating, thm, ^ Z’ ’ suspects • that . ia h| 

with bdse^chiriK eyes”alFreeinan Wills 5H? n Kiocraohical^ ‘■{SS or 
Crofts ishbreS mr. rlummtlriM nf nthpr* autobiOgrap . . ;« ■jatisfyidff- 


1 : .nferiohg-iost dap 
. decides;: Rbbin cr 
heir. Ow|,'who.f( 
wokinded birds;* 


^ zL&gm «r»*jgs 

even- G*ofts ^{'bres the flummeries pf others here * Piet is 

cteri ! ' m iHiSed^tely get^dowp, to -brass . w the whoie^s cou^edfeS- 

;- 5S "tanks With a : pqlice attdrppt to break an Stable 1 style, W 
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Disseminating discipline 


April FitzLyon 

UONIE ROSEN8TIEL 

Madia Boulanger: 

A Life in Music 
427pp. Norton. £16.95. 

0 393 01495 9 ' 

Musical pedagogues, no matter how 
distinguished, rarely make the 
headlines. Yet Nadia Boulanger, a 

K rim, erudite spinster, was received by 
sads of state, decorated, filmed, 
taped, televised, interviewed by 
innumerable journalists and, on her 
ninetieth birthday , aftpr a splendid fcte 
at Fontainebleau, huge hotair balloons 
were released into tne sky. This was 
hardly the treatment to which Reicha, 
Lesueur or Tovey were accustomed; 
and the fact that Nadia Boulanger 
survived into the media age only 
partially accounts for it. Clearly, she 
had some quite exceptional quality; 
although they have tned, few of her 
many distinguished friends and pupils, 
let alone L£onie Rosenstiel in this new 
American biography, have been able 
to give a really coherent explanation of 
her special appeal. Their inability to do 
so would not have displeased Nadia 
Boulanger herself; she was the most 
reticent of women, shunning all 
personal revelations, and always 
maintaining, like her close friend 
Stravinsky, that only the music 
mattered. 

She came from a musical family. Her 
paternal grandmother was a well- 
known singer at the Op£ra Comique. 
Her father, seventy-two years old 
when Nadia was born in 1887, had been 
a pupil of Alkan, Hal6vy and Lesueur. 
He won the Prix de Rome, became a 


moderately successful composer of 
opirettes and, later, professor at the 
Conservatoire. Nadia s mother, forty- 
three years younger than her husband, 
was Russian. From her Nadia inherited 
u strong personality and a passion for 
discipline. Although she spoke only 
nursery Russian, Nadia felt the pull of 
two different cultures; when sne re- 
turned from judging the Tchaikovsky 
piano competition in Moscow in 1966, 
she spoke of having been “home". 

At the Conservatoire, Nadia was a 
pupilof Faurfi. She was the first woman 
to win the second Prix de Rome; her 
younger sister, Lili, was the first 
woman to win first prize, and to go to 
the Villa Medici. On graduating, Nadia 
began to teach; but for a time she also 
appeared as a concert pianist and 
organist, and composed a little. Two 
deaths - those of Lili, who died at 
twenty-four leaving a considerable 
oeuvre, and of Nadia’s friend, the 
pianist Raoul Pugno - seem to have 
brought her career as soloist and 
composer virtually to an end. She 
devoted the rest of her long life to 
keeping her sister's memory and 
reputation alive, to teaching and, 


music was very considerable; she gave 
American composers the strict aca- 
demic discipline and technical accom- 


Musique and, from its foundation in 
1921 by Walter Damrosch, at the 
American Conservatory at 
Fontainebleau. 

Her first American pupil was Aaron 
Copland, soon followed by Virgil 
Thomson, Walter Piston and Roger 
Sessions. From then on the American 
connection grew and prospered; she is 
said to have had several thousand 
American pupils, sorqfe talented, some 
merely rich. She often visited the 
States, and spent the Second World 
War there. Her influence on American 


plishment which they had hitherto 
lacked, and an insight into European 
values, without robbing them of their 
own cultural identity, “what endeared 
her most to Americans", said Virgil 
Thomson, “was her conviction that 
American music was about to ‘take 
off, just as Russian music had done 
eighty years before. Here she differed 
with the other French musicians who, 
though' friendly enough (we were 
popular then) lacked faith in us as 
artists." Americans repaid Nadia 
Boulanger with generosity, hospitality , 
honours and affection. European 
products of the “Boulangerie” 
included Lennox Berkeley, Igor 
Markevitch, Thea Musgravc, Henryk 
Szeryng, and also Jean Framjaix, but 
the French connection was never 
strong. 

Nadia Boulanger's musical tastes, 
although firmly grounded in the 
classics, were eclectic, ranging from 
plainsong, early English music, 
Monteverdi (whose popular revival 
was launched by her 1937. recordings), 
and Rnmeau, to Poulenc nnd modern 
Polish music. She was interested in 
Penderecki, and made her pupils study 
Xenakis. She was a powerful advocate 
of Stravinsky, who accorded her what 
was, perhaps, the highest honour she 
ever received: his faith in her 
musicianship was such that he 
instructed his publisher to let her settle 
all questions in the proofs of his 
Symphony of Psafnts, without 
referring to him. 

What was the secret of her teaching? 
Opinions differ; she obviously treated 
each talented pupil as a special case, 
helping him to discover his own 


particular bent. She believed that only 
absolute mastery of theory and 
technique gives a musician the freedom 
to create and interpret well; in this 
respect she wus a draconian 
disciplinarian, a benevolent despot. 
She was, in the best sense of the word , 
an £1i(ist. satisfied with nothing but the 
best. She was a discerning critic and 
analyst. And what more? Menuhin saw 
her as a combination of French 
intellectual clarity and precision with 
Russian generosity and exuberance. 
Markevitch considered that her genius 
was, above all, for analysis. Lennox 
Berkeley thought that she inspired 
people by the strength of her 
personality and by her dedicated life. 
Paul Valdry thought that her special 


gift was a combination of enthusiasm 
and order. Ms Rosenstiel, on the other 
Sees her almost entirely as an 
SSS^ror^iyialitics. . 

Nadia Boulanger had always 
discouraged biographers, believing 
that her work, not her life, w.as or 
interest. However, as Rosenstiel was 
planning a book about Lili Boulanger, 
whose posthumous reputation was still 
her sister’s principal concern, she was 
given some facilities. This was in 1971, 
when Nndia was eighty-four, and 
physically falling. The result is a 
biography quite out of keeping with the 
subject. Nndia Boulanger, wno was as 
intellectually rigorous and astringent 
as her friends Vafory and Stravinsky, is 
in it reduced to womens' magazine 
fodder. 

Music plays no serious part in this 
book, ailnough we are told that Nadia 
“swept across the musical landscape 
like a hurricane”, that she ”pl> ed her 
lecture magic", and that her “ground- 
breaking discs stunned the musical 
world” . Although the author assures us 


that “it is easy to imagine' 1 a 
conversation between Nudia and 
Stravinsky “demanding that she 
choose between him anu Schoenberg 
once and for all”, it is not easy to 
imagine it. Rosenstiel is really more 
interested in social class, but her 
understanding of European mores is 
vestigial. Did Nadia really not attend 
the Stein salon because “to have 
attended would have placed [her] nn 
the same social level as her students"? 
However, she did, apparently, attend 
endless receptions, all "glittering”, and 
when in Monaco “she loved to romp on 
the floor with the royal toddlers”. 
Incidentally, it is a relief to learn that in 
the palace there, they not only had 
antique furniture but “original oils". 
Rosenstiel's Paris is a weird and 
wonderful place. In Nadia's childhood 
"demi-mondalnes" infested the streets; 
(how right Dumas fils was to define for 
future generations the term which' he 
had coined), The French bourgeoisie is 
described with withering scorn and 
scant accuracy. “The only acceptable 
friendships women were permitted to 
have were with other women”; and a 
woman of thirty-one was "by French 
standards. . .on the brink of old age”. 
Concert life was also strange: 
musicians were lured to the Princcsse 
dc Polignac's concerts by the promise 
of “priceless exposure"; however, at 
the concerts at “the posh Hotel 
George V" there wus the udded bonus 
that “after the concert, members of the 
audience could lunch with the 
aristocrat of their choice”. If you want 
to know if Nndia Boulanger shaved her 
armpits, Ldonic Rosenstiel will tell 
you; but if you want to know about her 
work and ideas, it would be better to 
rcud Bruno Monsaingeon's more 
serious and decent Mademoiselle 
(Paris, 19RI). 


Looking for the parallels 


Academe of Grove 


rChristopher Wintle ; : 

Oswald Jonas 

Introduction to the Theory of 
Hefnrich Schenker ... 
Translated by John Rothgeb- 

ote/T- t17 ' 50 ' 

David Beach (Editor) . 

Aspects of Schenkerlan Theory ! 

222pp. Yale University Press. £21 
(paperback, £6.95), 

In musical analysis, the Schenkerians 
are now emerging as the conservatives 
where once they were cast as the 
radicals. Just how this is coming about 
h brought into focus by the publication 
of . there two books, which have 
involved, in one way or another, most 
w the influential Scnenkerian thinkers 
of the last fifty .years (Schenker, an 
Austrian analyst, died in 1935). 
Introduction to the Theory of Heinrich 
Schenker by Oswald Jonas, a Schenker 
pupjj from the 1920s,' was first 
published in Vienna fa 1934;' was 
revised in 1972, add now appears in a 
luad translation, by.adwJiwted ypung 
American sohoilar,’' 'Jond : - RotHgeb. 
Arprett of Scherihrinn Theory , on the 
other hand, is a collection ot new 
Miicles. again by Americans, which 
inciudps a contribution from the 
veteran Felix Salzer, whose Structural 
' "Wring (1952) did so much to establish 
Sdienkerjan, thought in the English- 
fpwking World;, it also incorporate 
wo welcome reprints of hitherto 
. JjWttre; article^ by the late Ernst 


work, Der 


Schenker set a theory of concealed 

S Brallelisms;,'.be countered .Hugo.. 

Jem'ann by demaiidfag a vastly more 
probing view of phrasing and structural 
rhythm; and he rejected Schoenberg's 
Justification of emancipated dis- 
sonance (which was related to the 


for this he Invoked Fux-derived 
counterpoint, figured bass - and a 
concept of harmony that superseded 
that of Rnmeau. Very sensibly, Jonas 
left to the end Schenkers most 
startling formulations - the Ursatz (the 
background drive to the final cadence) 
and the revised ideas of form - and 
dealt relatively little with the special 
system of graphic representation that 
can so easily obscure a beginner’s 
musical understanding of the main 
issues. • 

• By comparison, Aspects is a more 
highly evolved and specialized book, 
though also a more cosseted one. Gone 
are Jonas’s polemics; the temptation to 
derive some synthesis from pre-war 
dialectics is resisted (if, indeed, it ever 
arose): and many of the articles ijrove 
well within familiar boundaries. This is 
not necessarily a bad thing. The 
American contribution to Schenker 
^studies has been most impressive wheu 


followers in the fifteen years after 
Schenker's death. Curiously, those 
areas that are potentiaily most ftrtile 
have been developed with less vigour 
than the more problematic ones. In his 
"The Relation of Word and Tone” 
(Appendix A to the Introduction ), 
Jonas opened up the opportunity for a 
much more comprehensive study of 
this subject than is offered here by Carl 
Schachter's limited, though sensitive, 
account Of four. Schubert songs. 
Similarly, Osier’s comparison of 
Ghopink Fantasie-Impromptu with 
Beethoven's ' “Moonlight” Sonata 
.proposes an influence at a deeper level 
than would normally, bo discussed, yet 
sets an example (bat has never been 
followed up. Less secure, because less 
authentic (Schenker recognized little 
more than the Bach to Brahms 
repertoire)) are the extensions of the 
theory to include music from other 
periods: the Renaissance (Felix Salzer 
on Monteverdi), the “pre-Baroque" . 


£ c ^°fly the radical , spirit that is 
by. Jonas’s Introduction, a 
alive to tnO significance 
ot uie dawq it was helping to usher in. 
;AJ exposition of Schenker, it has yet to 
^vWfteredi, . concise, , impeccably 
«ganized l .ppnsuramate ih its grasp pf 
~ K4es,-and sometimes' ^incisive a? 
BrtLi g^allCSchepkBr'gave the book a 
wamv Ihiftrlmdiur). Its substancp is 
illi&r: against . tradi- 
ahd thematic thought, 


at its most, archaeological: unearthing, 
■translating, editing and inteipreting 
a figure described by Theodore Adorno 
in 1969 as “forgotten". If there is a 
slight air of routine clouding a 
volume that otherwise maintains 
an impressively : high . standard of 
presentation, th$n this is merely 
the concomitant of the fastidious 
scholarship. Thefe is,, for example, 
very little critical distance travelled 
; between Schenker’s account v of 
Haydn’s G minor Pinno Sonata (1926) 
• ana Roger Knmien’S' of the G sharp 
minor One here; arid . the issue of 
parallelisms to which, so many con- 
■ tributoK allude is by now a Very 
familiar one. More refreshing' is 
Charles * Burkhart’s relation Of 


pre-war Enigme) . Novack’s view that “we have 
I, it ever no other recourse, for understanding 
23 mpvc the past but to rely on what Schenker 
'' • has taught us" is spirited, but one- 

fi- .sided. It Is' indeed important to see 
chei^er Schenkerlan elements in the pre-tohfil 
re wheu repertoire, but the musical languages' ‘ 
arthing, tipen suggest riotas that' areV'st Hetty : 
roretlng sfeaking; alien' 10 the theory. The 
Adorno historical, stylistic and aesthetic effort 
ere is a required to come to terms' with the 
iding a consequent sense of anomaly created 
isintains by these other norms demands a larger 
lard of investigation than any that could Have 
merely been entered into here. 


Ronald Crichtdn ; 

H, C. Colles and John Cruft 

The Royal College of Music: a 
Centenary Record 1883-1983 
113pp. Royal College Of Music, , ‘ - 
Prince Consort Road, London 
SW7 2BS. £6. 

0 946119 015 ■■■ . 1 

A hundred years ago, the Royaf Col- 
lege of Music received a royal charter, 
havirig been formally opened: by the 
Prince of Wales fa a part of London 
much associated with his father, the 
Prince Consort, Thfe first building, paw 
the Royal College of Organists, 
still stands between the Royal 
College of Art and the Albert HalL 
up tne 1 slope .from -the present 
RCM, whose monumental red facade 
by Sir Arthur Blomfield in the line 
drawing by Sir Hugh Cassoii 
reproduced in gilt on the cover of this 
book, resembles a fairy vision of a 
Renaissance palace crossed with 
Valhalla. ■, 

The new foundation was not a new 
idea. Paris had led the way nearly a 
century before with the Conservatoire 
established ’ under . Napoleon out of 
‘RnwdiirfriniirV?: -ha<nnnIniBi... : Vienna - 


London, the Royal Academy of Music, 
which sensibly initiated and main- 
tained friendly relations with the ypung 
rival, had been granted a charter ns 
early as 1830. 


Beethoven Piano Sonatas. This draws 
oh relatively inaccessible material (Der 
Tomvlile, 1921-4), and . points 
importantly to (he source of so much of.- 
this theojy in musical practice.' ^ , 

The remaining articles pursue 
; extensions. of the thought inmateo by 


'Both books are nicely produced, 
though the Beach collection comes, 
maddeningly,' without an Index. Yet 
both leavo many vital and topical 
questions Unasked. Are the differences 
between tonalpractice in the Baroque, 
Oassical and Romantic eras adequate- 
ly: defined by this theory? How 
can it be adapted to cope with the 
ambiguities of the nineteenth century? 
What role has it to play in traditional 
style-study?. Does it genuinely offer a 
foundation for an alternative view of 
music histbry? Should it play as 


S descriptive a role in evaluation as 
onas would like to see? To answer 


for more than.' thirty years,: from A. 
Jubilee Record, published in 1933'.. His 
account of the ROM’s first half-century 
b brought up to date by the 
distinguished music- ! administrator 
John Cruft: Once , the College IS 
founded and -working the history, falls' 
of its own qccord into chapters named 
after the revert successive direuiors, 
from Sir George Grove to the present 
Inciftobcnt.'Sir Dnvid Wlllcddks. 

Much ns lie knew and cared about 
music, Grove was neither; o pro- 
fessional musician nor a business man;' 


But st k 


)( - -I ( ■ u N / ! f G L-j f } i'fl 


English eccentricity untapped In the 
Centenary Record'. Allen, for one. who 
achieved so much -In his intimidating 
way, and who had the nice humour to 
tiame ,t|ie college ;opera. theatre, for 
Which he fought , hard, •• after his 
predecessor Party, whp did ndt favour 
that brdneb of file art. 

A Catalogue of thd Music 


David Griffiths 
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maddeningly placid bp l tends to pY°id 
taajqr-acaderits. Grove’s successors, 
who , have included the composer 
Parry, Hugh Allen, George Dyson and 
.Keith Fdlkner, have been musidianS 
with cathedral or teacliing 
backgrounds. 

One or two unexpected things 
emerge from the record. It is de-. 

J iressuie to read of (he RCM pro- 
essors r struggle to: get their hourly 
teacliing pittance raised arid to learn 
that -IhO first salaried professor was. 

. appointed in 1974. More enouragfng is 
the account of Faikner's directorate, , 
with not only physical expansion but 
growth, at cither end of tne repertory 
studied, towards old and new music, 
and such new departures as the 
evidently stimulating visits from Nadia 
Boulanger. The general reader may be 
surprised by the amount of opera 
studied and performed. Stanford 
(prominent as a (cachet though never 
director) was responsible for three ' 
productions of Verdi’s Falstaff, much 
beloved by him, while among the many 
British operas listed in the appendices 
one notes the first performance of 
Vaugban Williams's Falstaff opera, Sir 
John in Love. 

Colles and Cruft, both. write with a ,- 
minimum of anecdote and local colour. 
YeL Cruft, mindful no doubt of, Parry’s 
axiom “Though facts are very easy to 
listen to they are not so useful as the 
inferences they carry”, conveys a good 
deal between the unes, for example 
about the later yenrs of the Dyson 
regime. Dyson, having kept the 
College going through the war, had to 
face retrenchment in the less endurable 
aftermath. He does not seem to have 
been the man to whrm a cold lime. 

: Tha re ore references to a more 
detailed account, up to 1968, by Guy 
Warrack, . available it seems to 
researchers but unpublished. This may 
be a pity, since there are rich mines of 




these writers, it wilt havp securfe sare middle way . beween specialization Library, University a 
foundations updh which. t6 build.',;.', and : genera! education that 'cap be ' 3443) his recently -be 


16pp. J. B. Morrefj 
•of York. £15. 0141) 
been issued. 
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commentary 


Man into image 


Richard Combs 

The King of Comedy 
Various cinemas 

Comedy as an outlet for rage, 
aggression, frustration, for mono- 
maniacal dreams of success chasing ft, 
paranoid need for privacy: The King of 
Comedy is much more the obsessive 
territory of Martin Scorsese than its 
light-hearted title might suggest, Tn 
fact, although its protagonist (or 
double, mirror-image protagonists) 
doesn't go through the physical 
paroxysms of Raging Bull, the two 
films run cfosely parallel - os savage 
studies of show business and, more 


interestingly, of (he self-immolation of 
the performer, of the curiously 
annihilatory desire to put oneself on 
show. The link is emphasized in one 
particular effect which The King of 
Comedy carries over from Raging Bull. 
As the “king” in question, TV chat 
show host Jerry Langford (Jerry 
Lewis) runs his nightly gauntlet of 
hysterical fans, and nis would-be 
emulator Rupert Pupkin (Robert De 
Niro) emerges from the crowd, flash 
bulbs seem to be going off with the 
explosive threat of an ambuscade. 

This could be the beginning of a case 
history, or a piece of social criticism 
about the envy and false expectations 
that show-business glamour and hype 
engender. Rupert is so completely in 
thrall to the Idea of being a TV 
comedian that it takes the length of the 
film before he can acknowledge that 
Langford (whom he buttonholes, 
besieges and bullies at every 
opportunity) wants nothing to do with 
him or his material. This might also fit 
into (he current psychopath genre, in 
the distinct sub section dealing with 
the lethally ambiguous feelings of the 
anonymous for tne famous (Lauren 
Bacall’s The Fan , for example). Only 
at its least satisfactory, most 


tendentious moment, however, does 
The King of Comedy have any relation 
to the above. That moment is its very 
last, when it seems that Rupert really 
does achieve fame and fortune, not 
through his talents as a comedian but 
through the notoriety of his final 
desperate bid to be invited onto 
Langford's show by kidnapping its 
host. 

What makes this unsatisfactory is 
that it doesn't so much clinch an 
argument as provide a get-out. When 
Rupert appears at the end on stage, 
seraphically acknowledging one more 
“canned” audience response,* the 
ambiguity over whether he has actually 
achieved his own TV show or is simply 
living out another fantasy (the film has 
more clearly signalled, quite a few of 
these) is irrelevant to the character 
breakdown we hove already seen. It 
doesn't matter whether the smooth- 
talking, self-assured but comically 
immature and narcissistic Rupert could 
actually “make it" as a comedian; he is 
already one half of a double act with 
the man who has made it, smooth- 
talking but frightened Jerry Langford, 


into TV terminology). It is a style 
which not only lowers the emotional 
temperature but also tends to separate 
the participants in individual shots 
rather than linking them in those 
bravura partnerships of camera and 
actor more characteristic of Scorsese. 
Rupert and Langford are partners who 
have nothing to do with each other 
(except in Rupert’s fantasy), a reductio 
ad absurdum of such deluded and 
doomed pairings as De Niro and 
Harvey Keitel in Mean Streets and De 
Niro and Liza Minnelli in New York, 
New York. Liza Minnelli turns up here 
in effigy, a cardboard cut-out in the 
perfect facsimile of a chat-show studio- 
which Rupert has created in his 
basement and which is all we see - in 
another metaphor for his thwarted, 
fixated personality - of his home. 

Across this separation, a series of 
details brings the characters together in 
a chain of associations that is also a 
prison, of desire both unreciprocated 
and fanlasticated. The camera draws 
attention to a play of hands, of objects 
exchanged, borrowed and purloined - 
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Studies of Female Bathers ”, 1925, by Henry Moore, from the eighty m 
birthday exhibition of his stone carvings, bronze sculptures and drawings at 
Marlborough Fine Art, 6 Albemarle Street, London W1 until August 11 

No turning-point 


b0,h the of any 

privacy that he is virtually not there 'motional transaction and lending the 
I h- (si™ nim an air of abstraction-in-tne- 


pnvacy that ne is virtually not there 
(part of (he peculiar tension of the film 
is that it asks for only a kind of irascible 
non-performance from so identifiable 
a comic persona as Lewis). The 
brilliance of Scorsese’s film - and the 
“comedy" of what must otherwise 
seem a very dyspeptic view of the 
business of making people laugh - is 
the conundrum it has locked these two 
into, a conundrum (ot a prison) that is 
very much the product of its own 
crisply reductive style. 

The style, it must be said, is very 
different front Scorsese's flamboyant 
norm. Talking heads predominate over 
expressive camerawork, and the static 


film an air of abstraction-ln-the- 
concrete that is a little reminiscent of 
Robert Bresson. One might cite 
Pickpocket , although Scorsese makes 
his own direct reference to another 
classic of that trade when Pitk-up on 
South Street is glimpsed on TV in the 
chillingly all-white eyrie where 
Langford retreats from the pressures of 
being famous. Another object that 


Jane Grayson 

L'Argent 
Camden Plaza 

It is pure coincidence that Tolstoy was 
seventy-six tfhen he finished writing 
his Iona short story “The False 
Coupon" and that Bresson is seventy- 
six in the year of the release of his 
adaptation of it. However, it is perhaps 


her handbag looks plastic. 

Admittedly some of Bresson’s 
conventions are hackneyed cud all art 
highly stylized, but there are soot 
strikingly successful uses of sowd, 
colour and camera-eye. Bloody 
swills round a wash-basin. Is liii 
another suicide attempt? No. Hu 
water runs clear. It is murder. Earlier, 
the bank robbery: is that a plain- 
clothes policeman sitting reading i 
newspaper? We follow him. Again,*). 


IIUIIU. Ilium UU1UO 13 iinauy UGUVCICU. 1 ___ -r 

expressive camerawork, and the static Although, as the gun actually turns out Hfd nowTJo^ 
framing in n way suggests tha( (he to be empty, the equivocal catharsis of f „h 
whole; thing could be taking place, Taxi Driver never takeeplace. What ’ ' 

inside a TV chat show (confusion of art both Rupert ' and his prisoner are amon 8 To, 8toy s later writings, 
and life is one of Rupert’s problems, or hostage to in the end is the desire to No film director, of course, needs to 
at least the . instant conversion of life tum themselves Into images. make out a case for faithfulness to the 


Author, Author 



Reader*; arc invited to identify the 
sources of the three quotations which 
follow and to send us the answers so 
that they reach' this office hot later than 
July 22. A prize of £10 is offered for the 
first correct set of answers opened on 
that date, or- falling that the most 
: nearly correct - in which case inspired 
'guesswork will also be taken into, 
consideration. 

Entries, marked "Author, Author 
129" on the envelope, should be 
addressed to the Editor, The Times 
Literary Supplement , Priory House, St 
John's Lane, London ECIM 4BX. The 
solution: and results will appear on 
July 29. 

I Who, when he saw the first Sand or 
Ashes, by a casual Intenseness of Heat 
melted into a Metalline Form, rugged 
with Excrescences, and flooded with 

tn.ni.n'llon U ...... I . I . - 


ree solid and 


lostage to in the end is the desire to No film director, of course, needs to 
tum themselves Into images. make out a case for faithfulness to the 

. original. The written word and the 

— — ■ . ■■■■■■ • camera’s eye are chalk and cheese. 

Bresson, in earlier adaptations of 
Bemanos, when the master was still 

. _ . _ . alive, may have felt the need to plead 

. the cause of fiddHti. Happily, now he 
1 He gott a terrible clap of a Black no. longer does. In a recent interview 


transparent , .which might .admit the handsome wench that lay in Axe-yard, published in Le Monde he speaks 
Light of the Sun, ana exclude the Westminster, whom he thought on Instead of the necessity of using a big 
Violence of the Wind. . when he speakes of Dalga in — , which name in the cause of “quickly 

2 and mv Father had « oiMli.u fAr cost him his Nose, wlfo which unlucky convincing money, that is to say a 
insthicfon Mss Wilkw was never ?*fS hance ^ tts were too cruelly producer^-- which is qunint given the 
Wry of * John I" hand, 

of the wonderful works of God in L,eni,ara > etCi ' Tolstoy s tale Is a long-winded but 

‘ .... - • - ~ - essentia* • • ■ • • 


creation her acquaintance with us had John Aubrey, Brief Lives, “Sir 
been. She would gaze through the William Davenant". . 
microscope at awfuiforms, and would _ ... ' 

persevere until the silver rim which 2 mouth was gross, voluptuous, 
marked the confines of the drop of °P en > eloquent; his chjn good- 
water under inspection would ripple humoured and round; buthis nose, the 
inwards with a flash of light and nidder of the face, the index of the will, 

cmrtiipk aL. J f ■ ■ tt/QQ email faakl a nnfkinn Ulf* 


motion this whale choiri of evertU 

Bresson’s setting is entirely 
He relishes the luxtapositioaoftfr 
paraphernalia of the here-apM^. 
with the essentially toda. 
Impersonal quality of his fable. Mosi« 
this transposition to modem (ub« b 
neatly done: cash-card Iheft raaioi 
fair equivalent to horse-stealing i 
for an attempted suicide* pills am 
convincing substitute for (lie 
some is patently unsuccessful; weoB 
just about swallow Ihe notion 01 * 
schoolboy having rc8dy a«<*! 
forged 500-franc notes, butforap^r 
officer not to bother to ask ihcMp 
assistant to produce the original 
of an oil delivery when not 0 "*; 1 *55 
guilt or Innocence, but w wmj 


vanish, because the drop itself bad 
evaporated. 

3 1 lift a field itself 
As lightly as I might a shelf. 

And the rooks do hot rage 
Caught for a moment in my crystal 


was small, feeble, nothing - like what embracin 


and non-resistance to evil with a few 
additional broadsides directed against 
his by now vanquished lesser demons 
of tobacco, alcohol and sex. For this 
exercise he hires an enormous cast, 


he has done. 


century 


all classes of nineteenth- 
.ussian society, from the 


William Hazlitt, “My First Ac- W 1 " 1 peasant to the Taar himself. It 
lajntancewith Poets” (of Coleridge). 1 ;“J n . parts: . we. first shows the 


quaintance with Poets” (of Coleridge). 

3 1 always thought that Jesus Christ was 
a Snubby or I should not have 


1 oisroy wiisn i m . 

writing detective Btones 
least his premises are...p«W. 
plausible'. . : . 

Neither Bresson .nor TobOT^, 

composing a psychologies 
However, the film-goer 'JvtMf 
question the plausibility of ^ 
faced ,»hop_aM£“'jK 



: v , britlmei constitute d, great :pait of the 
V HaMfesi 1 of the World*? Yet by some 
' Such- fortuitous Llqueftfctlpri Syaa, 
Mankind taught to prqcbfc a Body at 

“ — • — '-.-T'l l,l ‘. 

The Queen anj her guests'at Balmoral 
pnd, Sandringham now have an addi- 
tional supply of ballday reading |if the 
; form of a SmalHlbrary presented to her 
... (as it will henceforth, .qe! annually) W 
the National Book Lqhmie. The select 
; tdrs htjvi piokid but £3p3.75 worth, of 


Competition 

Winner m 
; Answers:''^ 


HramnhC : climax ■ of the fl , o» 


• • 1 1 ; ■ (M 1 -■ ’ iM/ 'i . y " 1 .: /. ' / '■ i :, ’ ’ 1 . 1 ! . ... I. Crippled tailor. Ultimately, this force wor kina-out of the forces of go°J * • 

Fifty years on: ‘Love on the Dole’ ES&JGSA 

Jalb^g t&v bfli&V , dwire to"crm?c w’hkh 5 '’ |“ h ! | on *“. «" begjuSul that Bresson's St, 

of Love on the Dole by Walter Green- fourteen. throw. fljHda hie cnf» Lnr ‘obIaL.iiu. 'nmtfl is dirWiv 


Plgf in vMiid, PeRqmi 'Ladybtrd bn a 
.y Bicycle,' The Peter Rapblt . Ppp-U'p 
1 Book and The AnUiteUi* Naturalist 
' (hciiigh Debrett's Salriion’Stortcs caters 


S veW,he,^»^ 

■ has. r&Ssite'- 

It is qualifies 1 iJ^n^socSl p j ac iL c ®**/' l^e note, are marked by a sbxual motif: : and a • congJomeratjon 


interest jnwi 
’ historical, )o 
, and" ,a r goop 


j and patriotic the dies, 
deal of sex and / bad 

J n...: I. ‘ 


Ahjie Creqtk Vfar hriH the Noil 

Cotiafd. Varies. : , ' ■' 1 
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commentary 


Persecutions and pyrotechnics 


John Rosselli 

Eduardo De Filippo 
I nner Voices 

Ly ttelton Theatre 

M a pies Is Europe’s star witness to the 
oower men and women have of living 
En their emotional wits, of bringing to 
bloom true feeling in a seedbed of 
eccentric individuality, of achieving 
dignity in the face of want. The city, its 
people and its language are the stuff of 
Eduardo De Filippo's best plays. The 
author of Saturday, Sunday. Monday 
and Filumena is a dialect playwright 
not only literally but in his visceral 
relationship to the city he speaks for. 

Yet one can overstate De Filippo’s 
character as a popular bard. He is of 
the theatre theatrical: the son of 
another famous actor-playwright, he 
first appeared on the stage at the age of 
four, is Ihe author of thirty-nine plays, 
and is at home in film and revue. His 
plays are generally “well-made”, his 
effects highly calculated. Behind them 
lie not just the actor-playwright’s long 
experience of what will work but a 
considerable knowledge of all kinds of 
theatre over sixty or seventy years. It is 
- very roughly —as if Noftl Coward had 
mitten from and about the Gorbals. 

Inner Voices (dashed off in 1948 to 


after the liberation, when the twentieth 
century reached Naples. In some ways 
the play exemplifies De Filippo’s truth 
to his native habitat; in others, rather- 
uncomfortably obvious, it shows him 
plucking symbols and devices out of his 
theatrical trunk. 

Dreams in Naples are often public. 
What goes on in them is open to 
interpretation of a practical kind: it 
may - properly understood - mean 
scooping the winning numbers in the 
lottery that focuses the hopes of many, 
and stores of knowledge and ingenuity 
are expended on it. At the same time 
the unseen has its dangerous side: not 
only to Neapolitans but to southerners 
generally, many events are to be 
explained by hidden, perhaps sinister 
causes - ana if there is m this a touch of 
habitual paranoia, one must add that 
these people have had a lot to be 
paranoid about. 

In Inner Voices the dreams are nil of 
mayhem and corruption. Two women 
in the Cimmaruta household are the 
first to be troubled with extravagant 
dreams of blood. Their bachelor 
neighbour Don Alberto then has a 
dream of such overwhelming 
persuasiveness that he is sure the 
Cimmarutas have murdered an 
acquaintance and stuffed his bloody 
shirt behind the kitchen cupboard. He 
has them arrested, but the supposed 
evidence at once fades. That, however, 
is not the end of it . The evil suggestions 
of the unseen are catching: the 
Cimmarutas come trooping one by one 


to charge each other with theft, 1 
adultery and murder; Don Alberto’s ; 
brother turns treacherous; his uncle, i 
an elective mute who for years has : 
communicated through occasional i 
firework displays, acknowledges man's 
inhumanity to man by lighting himself 
a final roman candle. “What have we 
come to?” 

Much of this is original and effective 
on the Lyttelton stage, thanks in large 
part to the two sets by Rnimonun 
Gaetani, one a kitchen where you 
sense the narrow dilapidated street 
outside, the other a stupendous 
representation of a high attic gloty- 
hole, with chairs and Catherine wheels 
piled up to the dusty skylights. Yet a 
suspicion persists that too much of the 
dramatic action echoes other plays; old 
tricks haven’t been worked (as they 
were in Filumena and Saturday, 
Sunday, Monday) into an autonomous 
whole. Isn’t the uncle's loft close kin to 
the attic in The Wild Duck, the deuth of 
the outsider in his purity an echo of 
Hedvig’s pistol shot? r Doesn't the scries 
of interviews with characters who one 
by one reveal themselves to be corrupt 
suggest a string of plays from Timon of 
Athens onward7 Once these doubts set 
in, it's difficult not to go on sensing a 
whiff of grease-paint: Filumena 

resolved Itself Into human warmth , but 
the moral of Inner Voices, that life was 
simpler and more genuine before these 
corrupt latter days, comes to seem 
sentimental because contrived. 

The play is not helped by the 


National Theatre production. Where 
Zeffirelli devised a way of rendering 
dialect through Italian icc-crcnm man's' 
English - oddly effective - Mike 
Ockrent has N. F. Simpson's 
translation spoken in a variety, of 
Home Counties accents; voice and 
gesture contradict the notion of place 
instilled by the sets. Thus Michael 
Bryant as the treacherous brother gives 
a performance of extraordinary 
technical resource (speaking more 
clearly while scoffing macaroni than 
most actors manage with their mouths 
empty), but the cliuracter comes at us 
as Brighton camp, a thousand miles 
from Piazza Dnnte. As for Sir Ralph 
Richardson, there is nothing new 
about the wav he strings out words like 


beads at odd intervals, and then gives 
the string an unexpected upward flick. 
He has been doing it these thirty years 
at least; it is □ fascinating display, but ill 
r part as central as this (a character 
who is at once sccr, sufferer and 
interlocutor) it merely reminds us that 
wc arc watching one more 
performance by n splendid old 
theatrical knight. Besides, it slows 
things down, nnd leaves one too much 
time to think. 

True Mediterranean desperation 
comes only in Robert Stephens's 
performance os Pasquale Cimmaruta, 
the head of the family: he has filled out 
sideways, and now looks and behaves 
like Pierre Brasscur in the old Film Les 
Amants de V front (very much on the 
right lines). The talking fireworks are 
the best part of the show. 


High and low talk 


Peter Kejnp 

Makers: Joyce, Yeats and Wilde 
Channel 4 

Introduced as “a two-part tribute to' 
ihree of Ireland’s greatest writers”, 
Joyce, Yeats and Wilde never 
added up tqquite as much as it might ■ 
have done. This was largely'becauso it 
tound no satisfactory answer to the 
problem of combining its two halves. 
Joe opening item - a Radio Telefis 
fcuesnn programme about the three 
- Was followed by a studio 
reachng of selections from their work: 
Wl from complementing what had 
8°"® before, the choice of extracts - 
nuKj01 " and . unrepresentative - 
^nted totally to ignore U. , 

: Paradoxically, while the programme 
whole showed a failure to connect, 
^interesting fiyit part - a discussion of 
• b y Seamus Heaney and 

r^urd Ellmann - was sometimes 
[^willed :by fruitless attempts to 
r“phsn significant common factors 
them. Efforts to hold all three '• 
' frame of reference came to 

some.tantalizing game. Joyce 
Were brought together by 
^Pbon of their love-hate relationship - 
iC-WmiI. but Wilde rolled + away,, 
Yeats and Wilde- could be 
by-talk of style and hidh society, 
Joyce didn't fit In here. Eventually, 
™°my double thing the writers had 
it appeared, was the fact 
wLf^-.ltave all been perceptively 
. TOn ^out by Richard Ellmann. 


(befocus fell on the writers as 
s * . things became’ sharper. 
?■ a "d Ellmann spoke with an 
shrewd enthusiasm, arid ihe- 


; r V; -a . kind; .o! literary 

them out on a genial 
p ^^pf^Dubiin’s literary locations. 
t- Variously attractive to the 

l ^ e «"Wy. romantic vistas of 


• to ' Watch .the oDenina 

f i ; ibe idee Of ‘the ■ alfresco 

f iaritirely 1 without its 

; «edF«8.^e format - '’Watch '.your 
L2lP -:P ckT.- -V, . marie.- fnr nwk- 


Perched gingerly on dumps - of 
vegetation, the two talkers might, 
sometime* have been demonstrating a 
belief of Wilde’s, proclaimed at the 
end of the programme: “Nature Is 
uncomfortable. Grass is hard and 
lumpy and damp." And the 
frequenting of apposite locales didn’t 
always strike .a very helpful note. 
Heaney’s remarks about Yeats s 
creation of “a new kind of a noise 
were nearly drowned out by 
background traffic din; tribute to 
Yeats’s "majestic" demeanour rartg a 
little oddly when delivered next to a 
bust of the poet bedraggled with bird- 
droppings. 

The peripatetic nature of the 
enterprise meant that the discussion 
had to be rambling in more senses than 
one, as the two men's talkative tour 
took them from Howth H e "“ 
to Sandymount Green, Trinity 
quadrangle to Martello tower. But 
with rare exceptions - f| a 

realist but, only up to a poiqt , I think 

that the dramatic instinct was very 
strong in Wilde" - it was far from 
pedestrian, fyd in the case or Joyce 
especially, ihe; background was 
■ brought to bear on the books most 
pertinently. 

The item that' .followed this 
ambulatory interchange was confined . 
to the studio, yet managed to be an 
, ove? (he plaS. To.rpund otSM tWbute . 

‘to "the trio of writers, supposedly 
characteristic samples of their poetry 
and prose were presented by Diana 
Quick and Stephen Rea. Thoughtful 
and sensitive, these readings wre, 
unfortunately, based upo^un.thinkjng 
and insensitive selection. Wilde s gifts 
were uninviting y advertised not by 

snT'Se fi,! «rr ,o ;xs 

"Araby . a perverse choice since - It 
described oneof thedistrictsof Dublin 
the- preceding film Bad pdt looked I at. . 
• When it came to Yeats-or Yates, as he 
was sometimes called in cred 1 ^ - things 
r e allv fell Apart. True to. the 
oroaramme’s penchant for Snippets, 
sections from 'WeJMon^n T'nMi .of 
Civil War" nnd ■ High p^ m *ere 


Full of holes 

John Hop0;.Mason, f-: >.» 

Eugene Ionesco 
E xit the King 

Lyric Studio, Hammersmith 

Solitude takes many forms. There is 
the solitude of isolation, which we find 
in Pirandello, that of withdrawal, 
which we find in Beckett, and that of 
bewilderment, which we find in 
loncsco.The first Is ah unwilling 
solitude, a furious protest at an 
inescapable pain; tne second is 
voluntary, the anchorite preferring to 
endure his noontime delusions rather 
than face an unredeemable - world. 
Ionesco stands somewhere between 
those two: solitude for him is a fact of 
life. In itself it presents no problem. 
The trouble Is that the world keeps 
breaking in., Out of the clash between 
bewildered victims and obtrusive 
objects arises the distinctive mood of 
hisplay8. 

As we would expect, death, being 
the most solitary of all experiences, 
occupies a prominent place in the work 
of all these writers, and two have 
written masterpieces on the subject t- 
Pirandello In The Man with a Flower in 
his Mouth \ (seen earlier this. month J £} 
the Uretreatol-'niedtre'; .Glfrw - 

Ionesco in Bxinhe King. In each case 
the plot is of the utmost simplicity- we 
see a man facing (and in Ionesco s play 
going through), nis own death - but the 
concentration is intense. • 

Ionesco, begins with the king's 
refusal to pccept the fact that he must 
die. He resists, and out of this 
resistance; great dramatic force is 
generated. His second wife, Marie, 
encourages him to resist, for she does 
not want him to die. His first wife. 
Marguerite, who. loveB him no- less 
deeply (though her love is no longer 
relumed), tries to break, down their 
obstinacy . Only by accepting death can 
we fulfil our lives. To resist is to die m 
panic aiid hysteria, to accept is to die 
content. This Is not a matter of 
surrender, but of, the freedom that 
comes from recognizing necessity. 


rather than hi m . He despe ratdly wan ts 

-time to stand still, lor, at least; the 
certainty that he will beTe tnefnbered; 

‘ In the final third of the playhe comes at 
last to accept the fact. Then, as his 
faculties decline, his bewilderment - 

■ “Pm lull of holes. It makes me giddy" - 
gives way to confusion. Ionesco’s 

■ writing here is particularly fine, and 
excellently served by Donald Vfa (son’s 
translation. (Neither of them is well 


served by the programme which 
virtually ignores them.) There are two 
marvellous sequences: the king 


rhapsodizes over the mundane features 
of life, while the nurse sits beside him, 
knitting, and contradiclirtg everything 
he says. Then the guard praises the 
king's hTe, an Hoge in the; grand 
manner, for all the greatest human 
achievements have been ac- 
complished by this v man; immed- 
iately after, we see the king attempting 
to recognize his surroundings, 
and the simplest act of naming seems 
like a work of genius. 

The pathos and richness of this 
section of the play are well captured in 
Christopher Fettes’s production, but 
the moods of the earlier scenes are not 
set in sufficient relief. There is too 
much threnody, not enough sense of 
numose. Ionesco once called the play 


.b E a“™^ 

scissored up - and re-distrlbu!ed. only 
- Stosfrom it were. read, and ihey 
; Sfre attributed Blaster 1916 . 


The St niggle to Make the king realise 
■lie is dying qccupies the first third Of thfe 

e . Qncc this is achieved his mood 
uates from protest to self-pity to 
’ defiance tqdespatf . "Why was I born (f 
it wasn’t forever?" he complains: He 
would have the rest of m world die 


aspect of the. work, wmen is in' tne 
handsof the actress playing Marguerite 
(Julia Blalock), is completely 
misdirected here. We are given simple- 
minded vindictiveness instead of 
unsentimental (but loving) resolution. 
The other msun weakness is James 
Aubrey as the king; he has neither the 
depth nor the authority (hat the part 
requires. This is a great role and it 
needs great act fog. That the play comes 
across so strongly, despile these 
weaknesses, is n- tribute to its Own 
strength. Ionesco often has a problem 
cndiqg his, plays. For once that is not 
the case; here the ending is assumed 
from the start and this, helps to give, 
the work, its remarkable sense of 
completeness. As with the Pirandello 

a , what sets out as a memento mari 
i up as a triumph of life. ■ 

'the Old Vic will re-open in October 
and its first season, for which a 
subscription system has been adopted , 
will present Blondel, a new rapsfcal by 
Tim Rice and Stephen Oliver. Servant 
Aiusgrave’s Dance, The Boyfriend, 
Masterclass. - a new play by David 
Pownall ami The Mikado. 


New Oxford Books: 
Literature 

The Oxford Book 
of English 
Traditional Verse 

Chosen and edited , 

by Frederick Woods 

This Is an anthology of lyrics from 
Ihe very best of the English 
folk-song tradition, it reflects the 
preoccupations of the ordinary 
people who first expressed their 
thoughts in song, and whose 
words have come down to us 
through generations of singers 
whose own variations and 
adaptations have maintained the 
vigour of the tradition. £6.95 

M. R. James 

An Informal Portrait 
Michael Cox 

To many readers M. R. James 
(1 962-1 936) Is best known as the 
author of lour collections of superb 
ghost stories. For scholars, his name 
Is associated wllh outstanding work 
In the fleldsof palaeography, biblical 
scholarship, medieval studies, and 
bibliography. In a life of quiet 
distinction, James became Provost 
,ot King's College, Cambridge, end ol 
lEton, the two institutions that 
captured his heart and form the 
backdrop to this story. Michael Cox 
draws on previously unpublished 
sources to present a sympathetic 
I portrait of this erudite . humorouB , 
lav able man. Illustrated £ 1 4 ,5Q 

> Selected Poems 

/ Fleur Adcock • '■ 

Fleur Adcock's poetry has been. • 
widely admired for Its 
combination of verbal precision 
and technical control with a wide 
. range of subject matter and tone. 

This volume Includes a selection • 
of early work from her first two • 
colfectlona ,^ TheEyeoftho . 
Hurricane and Tigers, together 
with a more substantial 
representation from her three 
most recent cblldctlons. \ £7.95 

The Child-Stealer 

Penelope Shuttle 

This Is a second collection by the : 
novelist and poet whose first 
book of poems, The Orchard 
Upstairs, was published In 1 900. 
Poems about childhood 
predominate here; memories of 
the author’s own childhood; and 
observations of her own 
daughter's busy and secretive 
life. Another theme Is tfiealruggle 
between ourhauntlng, perhaps ; 
nljenaclng, dream life arid our , 
active dally existence. Many of ' 

the poa ms mark the attempt to 
reconcile the two. 

Paperback £4.95 

The New Oxford 
Book of 

Canadian Verse 
in English 

Edited by 

. Margaret Atwood • 

In this anthology of Canadian - 
\ pbeiry, 1 1 7 poets from the ; 
seventeenth century to the 
present day are presented. The 
. - editor Is herself a distinguished , 
popt, novelist, and crilio. and her 
introductory assay gives .a lively 
account of Canadian versa. £15. . 

Oxford 

University Press 
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Behind the lines 


Robert Hewison E h Carr as 

porting in The scheme has been instituted for imaginative writers are held in this Historian wficfi is*' iw' In^he^iSh'li^ 

it is none only six months, so it may not be until country that the most uniisua aspect of , . _ Edmonds wrote, referring lo t 

toraisethe next Spring that their underwriters* Sir Angus Wilson s recent election ns Sir - No doubt the decision of period when he cotiSJ 6 

ard of daily calculations arc tested. President of the Royal Society of Leopold Labedz (June 10) and of suggested epitaphs": “I 

t*mnnmics ■ „ Literature should be that lie is a Norman Stone ( London Renew of Simonides and Co. 

deleterious Insurance, however, is only a novelist. His predecessor, who held the Books, January 20) to launch their and their spirit, I hope is in mu ' 

books mav defensive measure,. and a P ost ,b irty yeurs, was Lord Butler; massive attacks on E. H. Carr not. let Simonides of Ceos it was who 
ithout ever P ar fy b c in ^ before him came Field Marshal us say, on the completion of his famous lines on the Spartan 

merely bv Writers Ouijd, the Society of Authors^ viscount Wnvell, compiler of the magnum opus in 1978 But now, when under Leonidas who held th/iK 
1 ' y the Authors Agents Association and war ,| me anthology. Other Men's he nas iust died , can be seen ns h back- Thermopylae against the PerJs^ 

. other interested parties to press for pi owerSi handed compliment to that remarkable 480 BC - the epitaph of which ^ B 

assstfjws s AtSffiSEsfJSsa: “zrbt™' * 

s^-ass-aianrs tsuiu&BUtess saiffii's; 

7t£s SSTwa .. a.~ »- 

l : n . aa _? een guestion or copyngm. a _» thar if this is the Jiterarv motion an exchange exemplary in its “eritorashire. 

panache, its humour and its ultimate 

seriousness. Even though the one man ¥ C a. 

defended the liberal tradition and the L/llUc oDBuB 

other chafed against it, the debate 

conducted by them both represents • S ir,-Inthe article 1 wrote (Aprillli 
that tradition in quintessential form in on the garden and d JTJ 

this present case, the timing and still Uute Sparta, Lanarkshire, I Mb 

nit that his of Conservative plans to dismember Patronage i to excite Literary Talent by SK jXJTSexnta Sle th u e . c * e . ar “ l a 1 jilM »» 

d “a pretty the GLC, the other local source of Premiums; and to promote Literary w h'ch is deplorable both in iu naiore 

’ Michael metropolitan arts funding, the Greater Exhibitions at the Universities and rin and its implications fori the artist \tm 

country's London Arts Association, is privately Public Schools, in case of distinguished hardlv^ bureaucracy I ended with specific 

be said to tearing itself apart. The climax of the desert". It is indicative of the esteem in E!* SLu H questions addressed to the Scottah 

ibel laws, struggle will come in September, at a which literature as a whole is held in nence “rth bc a PP 1,cd in exact reverse - Arts Council and to Scottish wntmii 

:al of the special general m eeting of GLA A when this country that the Society has almost JONATHAN FRANKEL. general. Between them they weieaHi 

constitutional changes (already no funds with which to pursue these rwnrtment nf Russian Studios Thp to scrape up not even one sentences 
toberude approved in principle) will be pu. ,o the intentions. hSEKm SSSSS:^ 

'UmJoS TK j • f u - pi *A hne th ™ e c pr patronage exercisedby since it was accurate in all parilS 

what you The drive for change in GLA A has the Society is limited to the . 

is suffi- come from those most associated with presentation of two annua! prizes Sir, - To enter into a discussion on . This raises vanous questions. Wto 

something Community Arts, an art process rather under the Helnemann and Winifred Trotsky's “Thermidor Thesis" would ,s a cultyre when artists with uarct 

imation of than an art form, whose needs are at Holtby bequests, the occasional award be finite. But can Leopold Labedz, in values and objectives are unwuliagu 

rt trouble, present catered for by one of the of the A. C. Benson Silver Medal, and his review (June 10) of E. H. Carr's defend one another and suppoitctf 

1, but libel Association's eight advisory panels, its the publication of Essays by Divers The Twilight of Comintern, seriously another in such circumstances/ wiaj 

le £30,000 chief spokesman has beer an Executive Hands, a selection from the Society’s maintain that the publication of one tbe position of an Arts uwcinraa 


However prudent the reporting in 
these columns appears to be, it is none 
the lessa hostage to fortune to raise the 
question of libel. It is a hazard of daily 
journalism, but the law and economics 
of libel have an even more delctc'rious 
effect on authorship, where books may 
be killed off at great cost, without ever 
having seen the light of day, merely by 
the thrent of a libel action. 

This was one of the themes of “Word 
Watching", a panel discussion at the 
Institute of Contemporary Arts 
organized in conjunction with the 
Writers' Guild. The panellists all had 


The scheme has been instituted for 
only six months, so it may not be until 
next Spring that their underwriters’ 
calculations arc tested. 

Insurance, however, is only a 
defensive measure, and a working 
party is currently being formed by the 
writers’ Guild, me Society of Authors, 
the Authors' Agents Association and 
other interested parties to press for 
a reform of the libel laws. 
Ifofortunately,. since politicians are 


imaginative writers are held in this 
country that the most unusual aspect of 
Sir Angus Wilson's recent election ns 


Viscount Wnveli, compiler of the 
wartime anthology. Other Men's 
Flowers. 

To outsiders, those not entitled to 
put the letters FRSL after their names, 


E. H. Carr as 
Historian 


consequently had turned to biography, 
though he lias never published a book 
without the threat of an Action. Sheila 
MacLeod and Clnncy Sieal ore both 
novelists unable (o publish because of 


Faber and Faber, hnd lo admit that his 
firm had innocently acquired "a pretty 
bad libel record”. Only Michael 
Rubinstein, one of the country's 
leading libel lawyers, could be said to 
have profiled from the libel laws, 
though he is highly critical of the 
present system. 

Technically, it is possible to be rude 
about' someone in a book if you can 
prove beyond doubt that what you 
say is true, but it is suffi- 
cient merely to write something 
that “lowers them in the estimation of 
right thinking people" to court trouble. 
Many libels are unintentional, but libel 


victimizcr. 


★ * 


While mucii public attention is being extend the genera! interests of 


of Conservative plans to dismember Patronage; to excite Literary Talent by 
the GLC, the other local source of Premiums; and to promote Literary 
metropolitan arts funding, the Greater Exhibitions at the Universities ana 
London Arts Association, is privately Public Schools, in case of distinguished 
tearing itself apart. The climax of the desert". It vindicative of the esteem in 
struggle will come in September, at a which literature as a whole is held in 
specinl general meeting of GLA A when this country that the Society has almost 


and open-minded character. seriousness. Even though the one man 

™ „ . c ■ . A .... defended the liberal tradition and the 

. 2 other chafed against it, the debate 

conducted by ffiem both represents 

™!inH e e 5E! an „ d f that tradition in quintessential form. In 
extend the general interests of *ui R «««.„♦ f ac f th<*. tlmino and still 


this present case, the timing and still 
more the tone (of which the less said 
the better) are all but inexplicable. The 


r\ . _ __ ' . _ _ T "ft* I ft i.’ Uiutw IUb LUUb IU1 VYUKV1K HIW I&99 OGLU 

pllminmc- th e better ) are a » but inexplicable. The 

Premiums, and to promote Literary ada g C| j) e mortals nil nisi bonum, is 

Pnh ir^hn.k ii^nc^nrSnonUhSd not sujlflble t0 tfa e cbntemporary age, 

b “t this hardly means that it Should 


constitutional changes (already 
approved in principle) will be put to the 
vote. 

The drive for chunge in GLAA has 
conic from those most associated with 
Community Arts, an art process rather 
than an art form, whose needs are at 
present catered for by one of the 
Association's eight advisory panels, its 
chief spokesman has been an Executive 


no funds with which to pursue these 
intentions. 

The present patronage exercised by 
the Society is limited to the 
presentation of two annua! prizes 
under the Helnemann and Winifred 
Holtby bequests, the occasional award 
of the A. C. Benson Silver Medal, and 
the publication of Essays by Divers 
Hands, a selection from' the Society's 


henceforth be applied in exact reverse. 

JONATHAN FRANKEL. 
Department of Russian Studies, The 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 

Sir, - To enter into a discussion on 


Coomes. He is highly critical.of the lack Series, edited by Michael Holroyd, was 
of direction given by the Executive reviewed in the TLS on February 11.) 
Committee, and the lack of in format ion There are no scholarships at 
provided by the Association's officers universities or public schools, 
and advisory panels. As presently con- The chief excitation to literary talent 

stunted, he says. GLAA is incapable of extended bv the Society is a Fellowship 




damages are tax-free, and the £30,000 chief spokesman has beer an Executive Hands, a selection from the Society’s w. w.,. .. ..... . ^ 

or so that it lakes to fight off a libel Committee member, Martin Dyke regular lectures. (Volume XLI1, New letter of Trotsky to Radek would have remains silent dunag a major cram 

action arc sufficient to persuade most Coomes. He is highly critical.of the lack Series, edited by Michael Holroyd, was “undermined" “the whole ideoioaical of this kind and, when taxed wim« 

E ublishers to settle out of court. The Q f direction given by the Executive reviewed in the TLS on February 11.) 

ook, and the author's chance of Committee, and the lack of information There are no scholarships at 

earning anything from the labour of provided by the Association's officers universities or public schools, 

writing, are meanwhile destroyed . and advisory panels. As presently con- T| ie c u: e f excitation to literarv talent 
It may even bv the case, as fur Sheila stirufed, he says. GLAA is incapable of extended by the Society is a Fellowship 
MacLeod, that no publisher will risk growth or change. . . 0 f the .Society itsplf. (There is also an 

taking the book on in the first pluce. Ms "Tho chahge'proposed Is twofold; Ordinary membership, ■limited to 300; 

MacLeod has recently been divorced a restructuring of the Executive Com- and since 1961 there has been the 

from the singer and actor Paul Jones; mlttee of GLAA so as to include greater higher honour of Companion of 

her most recent novel - her seventh - representation from London's local Literature.) Thus an Establishment 

concerns the break-up of a show boroughs and instead of the present pattern emerges. Direct application for 

business marriage, She Is convinced eight advisory groupsdealing with their a Fellowship is of course impossible: 

, that hdr husband does hot appear in its respective art forms, 'four panels are (even, unthinkable); candidates must 

pages,' but In spite of their appreciation proposed which will Work across the be sponsored by two Fellows, and even 

of the.; novel’s quality, no publisher will categories. Thd four new panels will then <it is by no means certain that the 


maintain 


— . »ujwi jr I>niic,s. ™ yu..- yijg chief excitntion to literary talent 

It inav even bv the case, as fur Sheila st, nifed . he says. GLAA rs incapable of eX ( en dcd bv the Society is a Fellowship 
MacLeod, that no publisher will risk growth or change. . . 0 f the .Society itsplf. (There is also an 

taking the book on in the first pluce. Ms Tho chahge ' proposed Is twofold; Ordinary membership , - limited to 300, 


. pages, ’but ip spite of their appreciation 
■- of the^ novel’s quality, no publisher will 
. take the risk . , 'Her former husband 
decline's to sky whether he will sue Or 
. noL and she concludes that the threat 
‘ of libel is a matter of bluff, and money. 
, She dies the case of Jolm Osborne’s, 
■mother • as described: in his 

. autobiography, where,' her sex and 
' relative Tack Of financial resources gave 
. her none of the redress available lo 
thos&who are rich; and malq. Her main 


proposed which will Work across the 


“undermined" “the whole ideological tnis K,na ana ? "f*f n lBXCa ^ 
edifice of his [Deutscher's] biography silence, persists in it. 
of Trotsky” 7 The whole ideological Since I wrote my piece, oita 

bedzgets obvioi 
evolution Finlay 
Trotsky’s sugge; 
ie could Advoi 
ime 3 of Prfnci) 

— r ..j _. Trotsky sheriff - ■ 

where nearly fifty pages are devoted to Principal a derisory reply aM.tt&rob 
this subject. no reply at all from the Loni A<hw« 

TAMARA DEUTSCHER. or from Dame Judith. Shj ! «■ 

^ Kidderpore Oariens, London ' 
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categories. Th6 Four new panels will thenut is by no means certain that thi 
work to a policy laid down by a itreng- fifteen or so members of the Society' 
thened committee. ■ *' Council will agree to confer thi 


htteen or so memoers ot tne oociely s 
Council will agree to confer the 
honour. Candidates must have 
published “books of a high literary 


We regret that, in A lec Nove's letter in noTTbelon idn'g ’to the 

last week s Issue, the sentence beginning 0 f ^bts, Mr FinlAjhs 

’ ‘Pro* r ess’ he did believe in . was 

wnglv printed as *' ' Progress’ he did ^ents of proof whiclf are ayail j* 
notbelfeveln . . Uttte Sparta for the tatpadM* 

irf Ha ims heea invuw" 


still have hope in that quarter. 

There appears to be no dtaoWg 
fact that the sheriff cannot to»« 


luwwa |IIHI MU. lilM.ni ftrwulr *i*« IIUJIUUI. luiutll CM IllUHI 1IMYC 

of bluff, and money. n Vi published “books of n high literary 

: of John Osborne’S 5^ S standard” - the plural places pn 

escribed in his p nh< , u ThpJ ^ emphasis on quantity as well as quality, 

vhcre her sex pnd There are at present some 400 Fellows, 

uncial resources gave J ? * 1 m and U is the{r subscription Of £15 a year 
redress available lo JJJJ-juJjL rn^mnni^ Arts and the fruits of accumulated legacies 

, and male. Her main finance the Society. This is S very 

t unquBliftedi persons constimfFthl^ ?5S2 S SSS?tSS' British society, proud of its royal pat- 


Epitaphs 


objection , was.that unqualified persons " on stj tale the adSv Dane¥ T?e v British society, proud of its royal pat- 
were deciding the d^erened between, be a mSf eSai artis? ronage. and equally proud of its inde- 

iflhe absurd pXioSS Sina pcncfencefrom all government support. 

clearance' for publication from thi 2!S 0ry jud8meiltS ' is thought to ^ *S ety > ^ 

i dlltist. standards? In the nineteenth centurv it 


clearance for publication from the 
writer's imaginary characters. 

' Clancy Sigal concurred, and added 
that he had the distinction of himself' 
being the victim of gross libels in three 
novels, two short stories and one play. 
However, his upbringing under the 
American Bill of Rights led him to 


Jim Mulligan, an ILEA English 
Adviser on Lhe Literature panel - and 


Who then has met the Society's own 
standards? In the nineteenth century it 
is true that the Society was dominated 
by the Church and the aristocraoy - 
neither Dickens nor Thackeray was a 


When you go home, 
Tell them of us and say; 
For your tomorrow 
We gave our today. • 


sheriff officer. He lias 
view them and has refused. 
being flouted. The Scottish 
confirmed that it cannot ■Jg 
One ought not lo have to g 

knees lothe Scottish. Arts Cbu • ^ 

local authority, or anyone. ^ 
order tq gel them 10 Ljjr 


advisory 


>4 ■; 

1 will. Are there any such in Uiw>W. p 

S ,he ™ M, M.CHAELSCHMfI i ,' 

1 Carcanet New PreM, 20J: . 


-a war* 

. ■ : mast ardent users o f the Ubellaws were ' 8 s ^\ Bnd,lt ophap^VaS'cd 

" first 1 .tburnallst's - - secdiidlv -trades . dmt -there : wil( have to; be negotiations .President .underlines the; Society’s Ettv-Leal the 

JLUiJlsJ— <• il.j Lrl with their unions heForn niai nr ftlin nope Commitment to “literature” as onhOsad fu-, m- 


'g&WZ 


Association, fq- April 1969,.' that the 
epitaph was composed by Major John 
Etty-Leat, the Division’s GSO n. dhd 


- ‘aboilr orie and. half: 


. country, throw the drttlre responsibility ; - 

.eves exclude, ll.em-ftdm 
■ : deliberations and : decisions . df_ Hie 
; publisher wnenacnsOis brought. Some 


particularly pleased that,' the 
[y's two awards shbiild gb to. a 
lridlaiii'. Derek Walcott, arid q 


Country ; V 

■ Sir, - Writing abo^ 
fluent =h,vS^_JSinJH*. 


epitaph Written during the First World Elizabeth Winter states pw 

War by J. M. Edmonds. gSSTh* Wj' fij £9* 

.To this, I can ,add the .following.' On Turgenev never attempt V 

July 4,191^ the TLS published aletter any language .other I , . 

frorti Edmorids whicn contained’ fbur . . . '. .... , . . # ' '-.- 41 W 1 . 

.‘^suggested, epjtaphs”, one of which, , ji ot Turgenev 

“for a Britishgraveya^ In France", ran on e Uttleblay fn F ^ ch ’X5^ ; ' 

ftius: : his pld -Am 


Sciiemei -are beedming j standard: I ill 
< ' America, but so f&r Fabere are the only 


• r - ' • . >- -. ' ?“ y ' Turgenev volume o* * Nas!e dlsW. 

• Th« idea' that theft U some kinsliip Hentage TLi teratumoe ^ ^ jn rf» 

between, the Kohima Epitaph «nd senes in MmcoWvIJ • ■ gjiied 
^?”! d y ■!» .npi,; :: however;_wllhout 


foundation; ' 


the Parisian archive ( 


. publishers.hert ito ’Slidw.SUCh caficern • ; ’ V 

forlhe; authdrvpubli^er jrelntionshjpi ^ .^c^^s'tceifi ^^rn^h, 

* j . . • . ■ -..j .. . ’ , . . . ; ' . ; .• ’ . [ «. * ; 1. > 4 ■>})•{ • ; / ■ bp - .•■•; 





TLS JULY 1 1983: 


to the editor 


Studying the 
Human Mind 


‘The Waste Land 


Sir, - Gratifying though it is to be 


singled out for criticism in Stuart 
Sutherland's review (June 17) of 
Jonathan Miller's States of Mind it is 


Sir, - The latest Chesterton 
biography. Aizina Stone Dale’s The 
Outline of Sanitv. reviewpd hv Hnoh 


Outline of Sanity, reviewed by Hugh 
Kenner (June 3), does seem to be 


disappointing that the champion of the 
old ward should have produced so 
feeble an offering. To claim that one’s 
opponent has not said anything 
ifeves one of the necessity of working 
un a rational objection to what has 
been said. This is the well-known 
strategy of the Paduans when offered a 
peep through Galileo’s telescope. To 
setlhe record straight; 

To the assertion that ethogenic 
social theory is vacuous one can only 


rather untortunnte. On the other hand, 
when a critic kills in this catlike way, 
he has to be on very sure ground. 
Otherwise we sympathize too much 
with the mouse. 


Archives of the Bibliothtqiic 
Nationals, but it has been lost. 
However, the authorship of Manilla up 
to and including Letter 101 ( Volume 3) 
is a certainty, since he got into trouble 
with the censor and the documentation 
survives. 


less relevant in European politics willi 


the passage of the years. For example, 
the symbolic portrait of the Spy 


3. We know a considerable amount 
about the way in which Marana 
approached his work. There survives in 
tne Biblioth&que de I’Arsenal (Paris) a 


Kenner takes exception to the claim 
that 77ie Waste Lana became a Bible 


S art of the private papers of Pidou de 
t Olon, a former French emissary to 


for the disenchanted younger intel- 
lectuals who grew up in tne 1920s, 
commenting: *As late as 1931 F. R. 


,er intel- 


jeply by restating briefly its two basic 
principles to allow the reader to judge 


whether or not they lack content. The 
tint principle is that human social 
relations are created and maintained 
mainly by speech; the second that the 

e omlnant motivation of social 
actions is the maintenance of 
reputation and its subjective counter- 
part, self-respect. A _ methodological 
consequence of provisionally accepting 
these as leading principles is that social 
psychological research should, at least 
for the moment, turn to micro- 
soctoiogy and socio- and psycho- 
linguistics for Us main research 
methods. 

Sutherland’s second unsubstantiated 
claim was that Miller's question about 
the scientific status of the above “new 
paradigm" was not answered. But 
consultation of the text will show that it 
was answered at length by reference to 
a sketch of the most recent views of 
philosophers as to the main features of 
those disciplines we call sciences. 
Again briefly to recapitulate: I 
reiterate the main, points of my reply 
since they are at the heart of the 
critique of the claim of much 
to the status 
of * science. An enterprise might 
reasonably be called scientific if it takes 
op the essential form of those Studies 
wh as physics and chemistry, Which 
we unhesitatingly recognize as. 
ptradigms. What differentiates such 
studies from natural history is a 
concern with theory. In practice this 
concern appears as a dialectic between 
roe refinement of explanatory concepts 
™ the power of those concepts to pick 
^ rep* atab lc patterns in whatever 


Leavis felt required to make the case 
for its being as much as a poem." True 
in a -sense. But in 1931 Leavis was 
making out all sorts of cases. A typical 
spokesman for that generation like 
Louis MacNeice, however, didn’t have 
to wait till 1931 and Leavis. In a well- 
known symposium on Eliot in 1948, 
MacNeice, looking back on his 
adolescent years m the mid- 1920s, 
called The Waste Land “the poem . . . 
which most altered our conception of 


E oetry and, 1 think one can add, of 
fe”. He found it almost impossible to 


Ulon, a tormer French emissary to 
Genoa, the friend and protector of 
Marana, and his first translator. 
Among this correspondence is a copy 
of a lengthy letter addressed to 
Marana, and in which St Olon goes into 
the details of his translation. He .also 
makes comments on the structure that 
Marana is giving to his work, makes a 
few suggestions for improvements, and 
gives some critical comments on the 
oriental material. With this letter is a 
lengthy reply from Marana. He deals 
with some ot the comments, but makes 
a vigorous defence of his method on 
the grounds that he had been given 
guidance and direct personal en- 


life”. He found it almost impossible to 
describe the impact of the literary 
allusions, the cosmopolitan world, the 
anthropological symbolism, and was 
forced to explain it “by some such 
hypothesis as Jung's archetypal 
myths". Nor did the effect wear off: 
". . . that the total complex of mood- 


guidance ana airect personal en- 
couragement by Louis XIV, and that 
therefore he is fulfilling the royal 


underwent considerable change and 
largely lost its inner meaning. 

Furthermore. Paris is resolutely kept 
as tlic intellectual centre of the wnTk 
throughout, and the original dating 
scheme announced in the first volume 
was always adhered to. although 
nothing would have been easier than to 
change both. 

We know that the aim of the work 
was to form part of L'Histoire du Roi 
and this aim is maintained throughout 
all the volumes. Also, throughout, the 
manipulation of opinions remained 
hesitant. For instance, no English' 
writer would have needed lo be pussy- 
footed about the 'Jesuits or other 
religious orders. Marana has to keep 
on contradicting himself in order lo 
avoid censorship and persecution on 
the grounds of religious unorthndoxy. 

Jan LnviCka of the University of 
Prague has been studying the Enstern 
European and Turco- Hungarian 
material iwTheSpy. He believes that at 
least part of the correspondence is a 


Preserving 

Facsimiles 


Sir, - The Birmingham Shakespeare 


Library here owns a copy of the 1617 
Famous Victories of Henry the fifth 


Famous Victories of Henry the fifth 
(London. Printed by Barnard Alsop), 
reproduced in facsimile by J. O. 
Hnlliwell (-Phiifipps)r IH57. A note by 
him attributed to 1858 stales “The 
negatives arc destroyed and onlv ton 
perfect copies are preserved.' 1 W. 
Jaggard lists only one other copy oF this 
book in the Library of Warwick Castle 
(now dispersed) and also notes that 


some of the pages lire now illegible. 
The text of our copy is indeed slowly 


The text of our copy is indeed slowly 
vanishing and it appears nothing can be 
done to preserve it. I should like lo 
inquire from your renders whether 
anyone knows of the whereabouts of 


nnother cony - either in public or 
private hands-and. if so. what condition 


private hands-and. if so, what condition 
the text is in now and whether nny 
measures have been taken to preserve 
it. 


command. 


This important document also 
reveals Marana’s wish for a pension, 
and shows that he formed a part of the 


genuine one which may hnve been 
deployed by Marana. Also, Lavifka’s 
analysis ot the Eastern European 


1 may 11 
a. Also, 


Laviika’s 


B. I I. BAUMFIELD. 
City of Birmingham, Public 
Libraries Department, Reference' 
Library, Birmingham. 


large group of artists, historians, men 
of Tetters and others engaged on that 


and-meaning remains for me now, for 
ail its enrichment by experience and 
study, qualitatively tne same as it was 


of Tetters and others engaged on that 
huge project L'Histoire du Rol. 


then, strikes me as astonishing.” 
Elsewhere, describing himself at 


Marana's interpretation of the reign 
f Louis XIV is vital for understanding 


ctsewnere, describing nimsetr at 
twenty-one (ie, in 1928), he said that 
77ie Waste Land hit him “in the way a 
person hits one”. That, surely, is what 
a Bible is supposed to do? 


of Louis XIV is vital for understanding 
the overall pattern and inner meaning 
of L’Esploratore. His method was to 
choose a number of basic sources from 
which, much in the style of dramatists 
of the period, he could construct a 
“canevas". For French and Imperial 


Kenner is right to emphasize 
Chesterton's own admiration for Eliot. 


affairs, he principally used Scipion 
Dupleix and the Ordinaire s and 


Interestingly, MacNeice's English 
master at Marlborough in a school 
report In 1921 advised film to .“avdd 
G. K. Chesterton and slang”. 


WILLI AMT. McKINNON. 


Norges Handelshoyskole, N-5035 
Bergen, Norway. 


The Turkish Spy’ 


L. r , . 111 Wiimcvci 

oqjht be the field of interest, 
experiments tell us how good our 


experiments tell us how good our 
jwceptual work has been. Tar from 
• t0 fl uote 

Sutherland, my proposals 
torbuildiog explanatory theories for 
*Pl psychology were quite precise. 

mvolvea the statement arid 
gyratory testing of- a linked 
^rojdiy of models (analogues) of the 
“^perfectly understood events that 
Eg “P a social world. This is the 
m ethod of the physical 
£"■***> repeated with success many 
2 over. Models, as Clerk Maxwell 
provide the necessary 
252J 51 “"“Pte to ensure that our 
™wws_are. “consistent, representa- 
^ of our subject matter. . 

ho prepared to argue that the 
P™of experimental psychology that 
L.7 11 inspired particularly by recent 
r®encan examples is scientific neither 
theory nor in its 
nJS? J\ 0ne sty”i .judged by the 
hi fil? of the Physical sciences. It is 
find the old guard 
indr v'pkted interests in the 
■ Pfesspr .Sutherland, but a 
be better informed 
t2 J ■ t l? ows be undertakes to 
.'tab* concentrated, in. this 

have moved :faoth In 
pw^^dfideqee and in much of 
iTJlO' .merit .-of ■ Miller’s 


Sir, - Gwyn A. Williams, in an 
article entitled "Prince Madoc and The 
Turkish Spy" (December 24, 1982), 
puts forward, nis conclusion on uie 
authorship of the huge epistolary novel 
best known to English readers as 
Letters Writ by a Turkish Spy, etc. The 


Dupleix and the Ordinaires and 
Extraordinalres of the Gazette. This 
information was interwoven with 
historical and - anecdotal material 
dravirn from other literary sources, oral 
report and manuscripts. To all this 
novelistic inventions were added, but 
the overall purpose of the Work was to 
be a panegyric of Louis XIV, and the 
expression of a mythology of the reign . 
In accordance with the symbolism and 
propaganda of (he period, the great 
hero of the first part of the work is not 
Louis XIII, but Henry rV, and here 
Hardouin de Piftfixe was Marana’s 
principal mine. Throughout all the 
volumes these, methods and . aims 
remain generally unchanged. 

Since we are certain of the 
authorship of the first 101. letters, 
might there be dny wounds for 


material reveals how extremely well 
informed the author was. and again 
shows the use of sources not available 
in England. Once more wc are far nwny 
from the Grub Street world of 
Bradshaw and Midgeley. To suppose 
that an English-speaking author, 
working in London, would nave been 
able to deploy such a quantity of 
research material seems highly 
implausible. 

There is absolutely no proof that 
Marana retired in melancholy in 1689. 
There is plenty of evidence, nowever, 
to show tnal lie was at work on n perky 
and humorous description of Parisian 
life around 1691-92. 1 Know of no proof 
that he died in Venice in 1693, True, he 
lost his pensioiifn f69i os a result of the 
cutbacks in patronage, and he 
disappears from view after 1692. 1 


Choreia’ 


Sir. - l urn greatly surprised lo find 
Richard Stoneman, in reviewing 
William Mullen's Choreia: Pindar and 
Dance (June 10). approving the 
author's “careful demonstration that a 
statistically significant proportion of 
the crucial events ot the mythic 
narratives, as well as moral and 
religious . . . statements, receive extra 
emphasis from occurring in the epode, 
when the chorus was standing still” . 


HUGH LLOYD-JONES. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 


incline to think, possibly true - the' 
rumour that he was assassinated. - 


‘The Hunt by 
Night’ 


Last, the Madoc material is by no 
means (he only Celtic reference in 
L'Esploralore. and there is a striking 
one in the. first ; volume of the 


manuscript’ (see Studi Secenteschi , 
. 1969, p205). The principal source is 


Livy, Book 5, 34. 

The distinguished editor of Tacitus, 
the late Guy Chilver,. assured me that 


the material that Marana deploys is 
inaccurate, but .added that what was 


L.mers rrruisyu < 

Madoc • material is extremely 
interesting. Also, any new British 
archival evidence might well prove 
vital to out understanding of the 
compiiation.of this extremely complex 
text. 


or at least the guiding hand behind the 
whole? The Preface AI Lettore of the 


manuscript announce; that the finished 
work will contain 500 letters and 1 
perhaps more ("Cinquecento e piti 
lettere"). This roughly corresponds to 
the length of the completed volumes, 
leaving aside the Continuation. 

The method of composition which,' 
as haS been shoWni is not that of a hac k 
publication, remains largely the same 
from start to finish, whereas a much 
easier method could have been chosen 
.as . was done by Defoe in his additions.. 

: : Since we knowthnt Marana wrote at 
least 101 letters, Why should he not 
have carried on, since progress would 
have become easier once his structure 
and method had' been 'established? 
Furthermore, he. had the powerful- 
inducement of royal encouragement , 
and the pension.tha( came with it - all 
the more powerful for one in straitened 
financial circumstances. Also, the 
evidence of successive English editions 
is confusing, since as the years went by 
the text underwent some alteration. 
Tlie order of parts of letters is 
sometimes- .. changed, there arc 
additions made by the editors/- 
translators and fresh incidents 
inserted, In Outdo Almansl'.sview this 
whs done ih an attempt to make 77ic 
Spy more interesting to English 
readers. Iii the earliest editions there is 


May I offer readers rather more 
information abodt the authorship of 
The Turkish Spy , based on the results 
oif research in Eastern and Western 
Europe and elsewhere over roughly 
the past fifteen years? • # - 


ter. 1110 p aa i j *'“■"■ 

ireue that the : l, The basic-text for the examination 


01 UlOVBimi . rnuiw , - “ 

Involvement m Jhe Turkljh Spy } s-npt 
the original English edition and neither 
u th« imiiimA nuhlkhed bv Barbin in 


me □nxiutii diguDi! — rr -----7- 

is it the volume published by Barbin in 
1684, and those which shortly followed 
it, but Marana'B original manuscript, in 
Italian, discovered Tn the BibliothSque 
Nationale (Paris),. 

This vital and fascinating document 
includes Letters 1-63 and contains the 

Italian original of a 

thought only to exist in the French 

translation. ’Hie manuscript diff^rs 

significantly, jtom the Bargn text, 
which, . for instance,. tones down tjie 
acerbic comments on the Genoeseand 
Genoese politics which could nOt nave 
been exposed to the reading public and 
. the censor. This manusenpt may liavc 

been that which Marana P W red ' JgJ 
the press or that presented to Louis 
XTVas part of the extensive collection 
of oriental material that made. I 
incline to the latter view on t^ grounds 
of the beauty of the scjriRt ano tne 
extreme care shown in its presentation, 
also it Is politically more open. : 

2. There are good ^ u JJ ds m „J 


toUwwr; ‘P.T -tnertt .-ot • Miners 
Wlect hAi®** 0 ?® aU that it does 

not ton Kn/U.-, (U. 


interesting was not the accuracy, but 
the revelation of the state of 
knowledge of the. subject in the late 
seventeenth century. His observation 
reveals much of the importance of 
L'Esploralore for lift Intellectual 
history of Europe. 


Sir, - Mary Fitzgerald's letter of 
support (June 17) for The Hunt by 
’High - the poems, not alas the painting 
- rests on poor foundations. I'm 
neither a fan nor an aritf-fan of her 
poet; T only know that be .mangled 
some poems 1 care about, I wouldn't 
even firive known, if one of the 
translators of Poems f 913-/956 had 
not asked me to take thifc up. I am not 
“the translator of the passages” in 
question, only of a small part of them; 
as [ thought my letter made quite plain. 

I gave page references sq that readers 
could check for themselves, rather 


than just accept my opinion of the; 
results. I’m sorry it this was terribly 
untraditional and unsporting, but the 
noet could have a vo ided it if ne had had 


DONALD A. WARREN. 


poet could have a vo ided if if ne had had 
the imagination to acknowledge his 
sources, which In this case are not dead 


Keynes College, The University, 
Canterbury, Kent.. 


. 0 _, but living confreres who have 
en crazy and devoted enough to do 


very difficult work so. that a great writer 
rnov he reoresented Drooerlv. 


Humphrey 

Jennings 


Sir, - In his review (June )0) of 
Anthony W. Hodgkinson and Rodney 
E. She rat sky’s book Humphrey 
Jennings, Arthur Marwick says about 
Spare Time that "even this eighteen- 
minute documentary may not establish 
Jennings os nn auteur since there are 


may be represented properly. 

• What surprises me is that in a whole 
column of. prose Mary Fitzgerald 
cannot put up any critical defence of 
whether poet did with the material. H e 
made “distinguished use” of it; that's 
.all, Does she not realize what a 
desperate term of approval this is? 


JOHN WILLETT. 

■ Volta House, Windmill Hill, 
London NW3. 


grounds for attributing much that was 
innovatory about the film to its editor. 


Andr£ Gide 


Stewart McAllister." The point js a 


Sir,'- As the publisher of the Selected 
Letters of Andrd Gide and Dorothy 
Bussy I was delighted to read Patrick 1 


iitile infomiatjqn about England or 
Britain in eendftl. atid what there is, is 


Britain in gendftl. aqd wluit there is, is 
almost wholly ; uninteresting. What 
could be more sensible than to offer the; 
EhgUsh-speaklng ftgder some further 
views of Malimot dq hls society?. This 
problem became hiore urgent as the 
content af the- novel became less and 


spare nine, wnicius in nny case not 
edited In. a particularly striking ,way. 
McAllisftr did, however, edit many of 
Jennings's other films, and shared the 
directing credit with Jennings on the 
most famous of nil. Listen to Brltafn, 
What McAllister did and didn't db is 
tho subject of n forthconiiiig book by 
Dni Vaughan, entitled Portrait of an 
Invisible Man: the working life of 
Stewart McAllister, film Editor, to be 
published by BFI. Publishing this 
autumn. r 


Bussy I was delighted to read nuncK 
Pollard’s sympathetic review in your 
Issue of June lu. However, I must point 


PEOFFREY NOWELL-SMITH. 

British Film Institute, 81 Dean 
Street, London Wl. 


Issue of June 10. However, I must point ’ 
out Ehnt alt hough our selection was 
edited, and Giae’s letters. translated, 
by Richard Tcdeschi, the Introduction, 
was written by Jean Lambert, as the 
jacket, title-page, and Introduction. 

itself proclaim. 

Jeon Lmiiberi prepared the French 
Edition of the leiters, mid the remarks, 
which Patrick Pollard attributes to “the 
editor" In the course of his review were 
written by him for the introduction in 
this selection. 

JUDITH LUNA. 
Oxford University ' Press, Walton 
Street, Oxford. 
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The Land for all the Earth 


Hyam Maccoby 


W. D. Davies 

The Territorial Dimension o f Judaism 
169pp. University of California 
Press. £11.25. 

052004331 6 

Before the rise of the slate of Israel, 
many Christians (who had outgrown 
the traditional Christian view that 
Judaism became fossilized on the 
advent of Jesus) would have given an 
account of the relationship of Judaism 
to the Land in something like (he 
following terms. Judaism was once 
centred on the Temple and the Land, 
but after the destruction of the Temple 
and the expulsion from the Land, 
Judaism survived by turning the study 
and practice of the written and oral 
Law into a ''portable Temple"; it 
became a non-territorinl religion. The 
enthusiasm of the vast majority of 
Jews, religious ns well as non-religious, 
for the rcvivnl of the Land as a 
geographical and political entity was 
thus a matter for amazement. Many 
were disappointed that Judaism had 
"reverted ,r to being a religion that was 
intimately concerned with "a piece of 
real estate". Others, however, began 
to be aware of the continuous historical 
connection of the Jews with their Land, 
even during the period of exile; of the 
messianic movements, for example, 
which from lime to time had sought to 
restore the people nnd the religion to 
the Land. 

Yet a characterization of Judaism as 
territorial in a simple wny is fraught 
with difficulties. How, in fact, dia it 
survive exile as no truly territorial 
religion has ever done? If the Torah 
became a "portable Temple" in con- 
ditions of oxile; what is the role 
of Torah in a functioning Jewish 


territorial state? How are we to 
reconcile the universalism of the 
Hebrew Bible, with its vision of world 
unity and peace , with an attachment to 
a particular land? These questions 
demand an account of the theology of 
the Land in Judaism, and an adequate 
answer would go faT towards ex- 
plaining the relationship between 
particularism and universalism in 
Judaism. 

W. D. Davies lias tackled this 
subject before in a large book (The 
Gospel and the Land . L9?4), in which, 
however, he was mainly concerned to 
inquire what happened to the Jewish 
territorial dimension in Christianity. In 
the present book he looks further into 
the theology of the Land in Judaism 
itself. In so doing he has arrived at 
some new insights, and shows a 
broader sympathy with the standpoint 
of Judaism. Professor Davies rightly 
stresses (hat the subject has been 
neglected by European scholars, both 
Christian and Jewish, influenced by 
Enlightenment scorn for particularism; 
but that the post-Enligntenment era 
has revived a sense of the moral 
urgency and religious relevance of our 
custodianship or (he lands in which we 
live, and thus rendered opportune a 
reassessment of the Jewish view of this 
custodianship. 

Important us the Land is in Jewish 
religion, there are many factors that 
temper and limit this importance. The 
Land is never taken for granted as an 
eternal background, out always 
regarded as a gift that may be taken 
away. Over against the blessing of the 
Land are the ever-present concepts of 
the Desert and of Exile. The key text 
here is. "The .land is Mine; for ye are 
strangers and sojourners with me" 
(Leviticus 25; 23). Yet this insecurity in 
relation to the Land should not be 
overstressed. Davies combats ably the 
common view that Judaism is basically 
a religion of nomads (this was urged by 


the proto-Nazi historian Werner 
Sombari). A third of the Mishnah, the 
compendium of Jewish law, relates to 
the cultivation of the Land, and it 
is moving to consider how these 
agricultural laws have been faithfully 
studied throughout the ages by Jews 
exiled in urban ghettos, cut off from 
the sights and sounds of agriculture and 
nature. Tlie Rechabites were a tiny, 
untypical group. Withdrawal into the 
desert as a form of spiritual renewal (eg 
Elijah, the Qumran sect, John the 
Baptist, Jesus) was always a prelude to 
a revivified return to the Land. The 
desert (Davies points out) was the 
region of grace; but Judaism regards 
grace as a prelude to a programme of 
works, which can be performed only in 
the Land. There were no holy places in 
the desert, not even Sinai. 

The Land, then, is important, but 
not all-important. It is the area marked 
out for the implementation of the 
Torah, but the Torah transcends the 
Land and remains even when the Land 
is lost, and the people go into exile. 
Recognizing this, Davies comes to the 
final conclusion, "Judaism is not a 
territorial religion: the Land is not of 
the essence. This may seem a 
surprising conclusion, in view of his 
vindication of the importance of the 
Land in Jewish theology, as expressed, 
not in abstract terms, but in the 
stories of the Bible and the rabbinic 
Haggadah, the prayers of the liturgy 
andthe laws of the Halakhah. But in 
the last resort, the Land is a goal of 
yearning rather than a material reality. 
Always associated with the idea of the 
Land is the idea of exile, even when the 
Land is occupied. Concepts of “the 
heavenly Jerusalem" make the Land a 
focus of Utopian aspirations and give it 
a universal meaning. 

Just at this point, however, where 
the way is open to a characterization of 
the relation between particular and 
univefsal in Judaism. Davies’s book. 


excellent as it is, fails to achieve 
completeness. He is handicapped by 
the definition of “sacred space" with 
which he begins his argument: “To this 
belongs cosmos, order: outside it is 
chaos, where demons and alien spirits 
rule." But the special holiness of the 
Temple in Jerusnlem did not imply 
chaos or unltaliness in the Land outsuie 
it: on the contrary, it conferred 
holiness, though of a lesser order, on 
the whole Land. Similarly, the 
existence of a Holy Lund (though the 
expression itself, as Davies points out, 
is not a Jewish one) confers holiness on 
the entire world. The Psalmist says, 
“The heavens are the Lord's: but the 
earth hath he given to (he children of 
men." The idea that the whole earth is 
a gift, for which all mankind (not just 
the Jews in their special Land) should 
show gratitude by their custodianship, 
is here expressed, os it is in the early 
chapters of Genesis. The Land, 
therefore, is a pilot project of this 
universal scheme, a centre of holiness 
from which holiness may spread 
throughout the earth. Davies, un- 
fortunately, does not include this 
aspect in nis study. 

Similarly, there is a relationship 
between special ness and universalism 
in the Torah itself. Partly, it applies to 
the Land as a holy area; and partly, it is 
a universal code of morality for 
mankind. Here again Davies does not 
make necessary distinctions. He even 
argues that the biblical prohibition 
against murder arises from tne holiness 
or the Land. “To shed blood was to 
handle what was sacred as though it 
were profane" - and thus to pollute the 
Land. But the Bible carefully states 
(Genesis 9: 6) that the prohibition 
against murder long preceded the 
giving of the Toran or even the 
existence of the Israelite nation. It was 
part of the primeval Ins gentium (or, as 
the rabbis called it, the Laws of the 
Sons of Noah), and thus belonged to 
universal moral law, not the taw of 


holiness. Here, I think, Davie i* 
been over-influenced by 7*5 
structuralist theories, which ^ 
remforced old stereotype* Z 

■ U i a,Sr V rel, & on to wS m2 

is dissolved into ritual. TheToS 
the special covenant of Israel sH 
constitution of the Land. It* 
holiness code of forbidden C 
sabbaths and festivals and rilualwS 
was intended to apply to Jews onH 
it prefigured other covenants S 
might be made by the rest of humaS 
It was a sample document, not i 
universal code; it did not seek tobhj 
other nations or to exclude their ou 
spiritual efforts. Judaism offered 
universal religion, but not a univtnd 
church. It was both monotheistic Hii 
pluralistic. m 

The Jews’ religious altitude town* 
their Land thus offers a model of fa 
every nation should regard its land. Bt 
its very particularism, it points b 
an intimate relationship bettem 
humanity and that "piece of rid 
estate’’, the planet Earth. It poats 
away from false Gnostic spiritual, 
with its scorn of earthly existence. 

We should be grateful to W. D. 
Davies for opening up a nedecKd 
topic. He illustrates his theme from i 
deep knowledge of Bible and rabtnt 
Haggadic material. He Is less at ton. 
however, in the Halakhic (lepij 
material, where he is liable b 
misunderstandings (for examnje.bt 
interprets a passage in the Mhhnih 
about whether tithes should be paidiii 
Syria as an attempt U) dfcmqt 
emigration' by imposing taxes m 
outside the Land: the real point k 
whether Syria, having formed pan of 
David's conquests, should be regarded 
as inside tne Land; the answer, 
incidentally, was “No"). It Is to he 
hoped that this deeply intcrestinrbod 
will stimulate further work and win 
increased appreciation of the mWf 
intermixture of the universal and 4c 
particular in Judaism. 
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Ancestral appreciations 


Nikolai Tolstoy 


Varieties of revelation 


Peter Ustinov 
My Rusi» 

224pp. Macmillan. £10.85. 
gi 34129 5 

i/ v Russia is a remarkable book, a 
work to be read on many levels, 
and one which arouses intriguing 
r H iior.>. Peter Ustinov begins 
disarm in sty by confessing that ,T the 
S I l book is the Publisher’s". 
With a frank disclaimer of its 
pretentiousness he goes on to imply 
Lube rest of the book is his. Now, 
without wishing to appear sceptical, I 
hod it hard to believe this. Is Mr 
Ustinov at his favourite game of pulling 
the public’s leg? A prefatory passage 
describes him as possessing a “long line 
of Russian ancestry . . . life-long 
interest in the country and . . . great 
genius as a writer". Could such a man 
have written the work we have here? 

Hint, It would seem that more than 
one person’s hand is detectable behind 
the text. On page 44, for example, we 
are told that Tsar Alexander I in 1825 
"vanished incognito into a monastery", 
but on page 97 instead that he died that 
year. It is not possible for one person 
to hold these contradictory views 
simultaneously. 

Second, no one with such hereditary 
qualifications and personal attributes 
could have committed a tithe of the 
errors, historical and grammatical, 
wfakh must make My Russia a 
candidate for the Guinness Book of 
Records. It would require another 
book of similar length to list all these, 
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Anthony Phillips 

John Rogerson, (E dltpr) •; 

•. Beginning Old Testament Study; • 

. 157pp'rSPCK. £3.95. : ! 

0 2$f03840 6 , /, . 

’■■■ j!!. Darrell Lance 

' .The Old Testament and the 
Archaeologist 
' 98pp. SPCK, £4.95. 

• 0281 .040214 .. . 

Michael E. Stone 

Scriptures, Seels and Visions: A 
profile of Judaism from Ezra to the 
Jewish Revolts 
150pp. Blackwell. £8.50. 

. 0 631 13008 X 


Old Testament and its relationship to 
the New Testament, and John Barton 
on Old 1 Testament theology, and 
approaches, to ethics ‘ in the Old 
•'testament i While Clines’s essay is 
Somewhat idiosyncratic ("a deliberate 


times and places throughout the 
ancient Near East with alleged similar 
practices reflected ’ in the Old 
Testament, 1 - which has particularly ' 
bedevilled the study of the patriarchal 
and early settlement periods. Yet in a 


re-evaluation of current methods”),; careful analysis of eighty years, work on 
Joyce on responsibility and Barton on the sites of Gezer', Megiddo and 
ethics Successfully popularize their Hazof, the author shows that the- 

archaeologist cannot remain on the 
sceptical sidelines but must, using the 
evidence available, produce the best 
possible hypothesis Knowing full well 
that further discovery or subsequent 
reinterpretation of the published 
material may . lead to Its later 


on responsibility and Barton on 
Successfully popularize their 
Own important research. But the 
beginner may with justification feel 
that the latters magisterial essay on the 
problems of a theology of the Old 
Testament take Him well ticyono “ ' 


first hurdles’’. Oddly 
discussion of archaeolo; 


the 

there is ho 
ogy nor is the 
student reminded ' that rabbinic 
Judaism provides an alternative 
interpretation of the Hebrew scrip- 
tures to that of the New Testament.' 
Such issues are taken up in. the 
other two books under review. 

H. Darrell Lance’s introduction to 
Biblical archaeology, The Old 
Testament and the Archaeologist , is a 
model of how a complicated and 
controversial subject can be presented 
to the layman leaving him not just 
informed blit excited. This is achieved 
by getting hjm to do - archaeology for 


modification. Otherwise the enormous 
expenditure in energy and finance 
would be irrelevant for biblical 
research. The archaeologist is then in 
no different position from other 
biblical scholars. ■ 

Archaeology plays a major part in 
Michael E. Stone's Scriptures, Sects 
and Visions, in particular in the 
findings at Qumran and Nog 
Hammadi. While both Christianity ana 
rabbinic Judaism have interpreted the 
historical situation of the Judaism out 
of which they developed in terms of 
their own tradjtions, these nnd other 
finds indicate that the situation was 



' No Old Testament teacher finds it easy 
to select the .first reading list, for his 
students - such Is the complexity of 
Current research. But heie are three 
• books which should all appear on such 
h list, the first covering methods of Qld 
Testament study and the world of the . himself by unfolding through excellent 
'. 7 . Qld "Testament; the: seebrid .biblical diagrams the appropriate methodology 
./UTchacplogy atid'the third iwarning'that; , Of e>(dvation r ' Careful -to stress the 
Iv/Mfe twaTa T(hiw rilCn tre&ttheHeprCW , 'ptib^ecikidnS' -^f ' Tiis^.dlsdplineyi'th^ 
V; . - MriptureS ;:■«/ sacted. tekts\der\ved' author ejfplgins the clnterdependeht;. 
' • from a -much more complex religious principles pf strfliigr'pphy qnd typology v 
background than th'ose-tejts bet jay. upon VI'hicK •' his craft- is nSsedr. 

V7, John Row tioni ‘ the editor Of. Emphasi^ 

. Beginning rOid ; T^tamcM ‘Study,.’ ^ cep l ts ^ 1,l ? h ^ej Wader^beds to. 
describes nisbookas “a guide to how to ■ s “ *, 0 - -^”2 r Ittterprei t 

approach the academic study , of the 

Pld Testament. ;' ;v.It aims To, help Jem S £ 

...yoiiover sbmeof the first hurdles.?, He &S22S KSlietE? 
f , onirlhuie< rtinr*ters on 'the lilstdrv OF • reconstruct from the puplicatlbri alone 



: . : ikartkailftrTimfwris recovered";^. - ; ■ 

••* : tvorfd-'View Old Testament, and . , After: usefully- listing the major 

"V-. nriexceltenisbarUpilo&he oji using the sources; of- bibliography fofwbrk'on 1 
Old Testament 1 - both in life Churph Paleitiniad «cji$ology, Lajtce; ppint£ 



And from th? distance of the past the sound of the fork 
• 7^.7 Clattering on the china dlqh - !' 7 , '[■ 

'?;• ; •' i r^xing abc( whipping the 1 egg-white with sugar for the child 
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Again Love Has Ended 

-. Again love has ended, like a successful citrus season, 

Or likes season's excavations which unearthed ' 
Troubled things that wanted to be forgOtfen. 


, Again love has ended. After they've demolished 

■ ,;.p. . m. : f - ,_ 

7 ' Ai^^HouSepndcleated thedebris.yoUstfl^d . 

• c ; i. On thyiquere and empty site and say: what a small 

’■ ■ AFea the house stood on 


With all the storeys and people. 


. .. . . . . . . .. 

, And from the distance ofthevqUOys Came . '• 

The sound of a solitary tractor at Work, 7 

1 And from the distance nf thermit . 


much more complex. As Jug« 
points out, the discovery of to 
Sea Scrolls has disclosed a. Ope* 
Judaism whose ■ existence oo m. 
guessed". 

Stone is particularly coocwrd" 
the "dark ages" of the fou^ aj jg 
centuries ac. In the first mJJM* 
parts of the Book of Enoch, 
ns apocalypses, lie finds a nen w, 
speculation and “sacred wentt. 
and suggests that the 
only Daniel of the apocalJ^Lj 
acceptable to the Bible w« 
alone showed no u 

speculative maltere. TbB 
biblical scholars to see a 
cschnlologlcal emphasis a* 
teristlc o? Jewish, apocalff®- J 
though both before ■ y-j 
the Maccabean revolt ‘ 
speculative material not pr^ J 
biblical tradition, 
orthodoxy of rabbinic Judaism^ 
Christianity can be used to 

position of Judaism l " 
second Temple. Both the 
Scrolls aad the Gnostictext 
Hammadi have 4* 

points of view which ! beK£ t ^ 

discovery would - a .^.0 
considered Jewish". Indeed . 
sense can ; one now spe 
“normative’ Judaism to 
For Jew 

Stone Has provided 
the conipjex Issues 
the leastof Its ip )• 

both- agalMt a sWpM^iT. , 
their owp and W^ dp*^ 

.Virginia d|StnW ed : J 1 

1981-82 giveri 
Virginia. 

work bn the subject Q 5U fpJJ 

they explain ' S 

of the 

querors in, the 

reCoiistrtiCted^ , their . » i 

through the .Mishna^ i « 
wayoTlifc- i ; 
all defeated popples.;, ; . v ? l • 


50 fe / W . examples must suffice. The 
authors) bebevefs) that pagan Russians 
worshipped a god named Periunr, that 
the Great Pnnces of Moscow after 
Runk claimed the title of “Tsar”; that 
the founder of the Rurlkids bore the 
unusual name of Hzbzekz; that the 
Oprichnina was a code of laws; that the 
Kalmyks are a religious sect; that 
Napoleon was a “Proconsul"; that 
Russia once occupied Hawaii; that 
Spain has been “contained com- 
fortably within the Iberian peninsula” 
since the Moorish expulsion; that there 
was an "alliance between Russia and 
Turkey during the Crimean War” ; that 
Rasputin was a monk; that the German 
Government was not responslbe for 
Lenin’s journey to Petrograd in 1917; 
that Hitler believed himself to be the 
heir of the Roman emperors; ... the 
tedious catalogue may fittingly' close 
with the discovery of a Red Army 
luminary named Marshal Ma dinovsky. 

What can have been the source- 
material for this wonderful farrago? At 
first the idea occurred that some hard- 
pressed and underpaid amanuensis 
had culled it all in haste from an 
encyclopedia. But what encyclopedia 
would describe the eventful years 
between 1727 and 1762 in these 
memorable words: “During a 

smattering of short, characterless 
reians, Peter II and Peter III passed in 
and out of sight like the saints of a 
Cathedral clock, to be followed by 
Anne, Peter the Great’s niece, and 
not lon^ thereafter by his daughter, 

My preliminary assumption is that 
the research work was apportioned out 
to a number of volunteers, whose 
unabashed ignorance of even the most 
general outlines of Russian history 


was perhaps compensated by a cor- 
respondingly modest expectation of 
financial reward. After that, their pot- 

f iourri of amazing “facts" was moulded 
nto shape by a triumvirate of ghost- 
writers. 

The first of these was an expansively 
orotund club bore, who has a bon mot 
and misquotation for every occasion, 
and whose pithy historical and literary 
anecdotes go down so well at Rotary 
Club dinners in the remoter parts 
of the English countryside. For every 
historical character he has an amusing 
little legend, based in homely fashion 
on personalities familiar to his daily 
round. Sometimes he startles his 
admiring audience with a phrase in 
some exotic language such as French. 
Who among them is likely to realize 
that nostalgie de la bone does not mean 
“a strange craving for the depths”? It 
is this amiable character, perfectly 
content with the modest setting of his 
triumphs, who explains to his wide- 
eyed listeners that Pushkin’s poetry is 
read more by Russians than by 
foreigners, that "Dostoevsky was a 
writer of undoubted greatness” 
(though not “great genius", alas), and 
that Tchaikovsky really did possess 
“more than competent musical 
technique", 

But no sooner has this avuncular 
figure shuffled out of the editorial 
office than a much less likeable fellow 
slides in. Angular, peevish, and 
endlessly wiping a drip from the end of 
his nose, he in contrast appears to hate 
everyone. He scorns Poles, who so 
ungratefully resent sacrificing their 
independence to Russia’s legiumateiy 
endless search for “security". He 
dislikes the English, who have no 
conception of the Russian “soul”. He 


appears to feel little sympathy with 
Jews, whose bloody-mindednoss is 
castigated at the most improbable 
junctures. But above all he is obsessive 
about Americans, who display 
ridiculous concern with what they 
“glibly" term “freedom", criticize 
humane institutions like the Berlin 
Wall, continually harp on absurd 
conceptions like democracy and the 
rule of law, and persecute noble- 
minded idealists like Anthony Blunt 
(who, as he is referred to as 
“venerable" in the 1930s, must have 
been antediluvian at the time of his 
recent exposure). President Reagan is 
held up to particular opprobrium, 
rather oddly on the grounds of 
possessing a “pale, slender shadow”. 
One would like to learn more of this 
unusual adjunct. 
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K oets; Blok, Akhmatova, Pasternak, 
landelstam, Tsvetayeva, Maya- 
kovsky, Voznesensky, Brodsky and 
Algi. The first sbe of these receive a 
chapter each, while the last three are 
discussed together under the heading 
“Poets of Today”. The book is 
prefaced by a chapter on the Russian 
poetic tradition, with brief discussions 
of Lomonosov, Derzhavin, Pushkin,. 
Tyutchev, Lermontov; aQd an even 
briefer account of Symbolism, 
Acmeism and Futurism. France’s 
treatment of his material suffers from 
what seems to be an uneasy 
compromise between a - desire for 
encyclopedic Inclusiveness on the one 
hand, and for critical focus on the 
other. The book’s structure is uneven: 
while the four chapters on the famous 
"quartet” of Mandelstam, Pasternak, 
Akhmatova and Tsvetayeva have a 
certain formal unity and coherence,, 
the Introductory “scene-setting” chap- 
ter, and those on Blok, Mayakpvsky 
and the “poets of today" hpve the 
unfortunate appearance of being 
artificially tacked on. The choice 

' of poets selected for discussion in these 

chapters seems arbitrary* to say the 
least:, why, for example, in a work 
devoted to modem Russian poetry, 

. do we have a whole chapter on 
Mayakovsky, and yet only tW barest 
mention of Annensky, Sologub, Bely, 
Khodasevich? Such omissions lessen 
,the book’s value d a guide to its 
subject, for the general reader just as 
much as for the student of Russian 
literature. 

The author’s insitence upon textual 
criticism is praiseworthy, and many of 
his poem-analyses (with Russian texts 
and English translational are very 
useful. TMs critical rigour is, however, 
marred by an occasional tendency to • 
•wander : away from 'the point Into 
remarks that are either offhandedly 
(unintentionally?) presumptuous (wp 
are told, for example; that there Is in 
Tsvetayeva’s poems “a propfruity to . 
work in myths - or at worst dienes - of 
.human behaviour; and this can become 
unbearable at times"),, or oddly 


members of the “quartet” and the 


The third figure of the triumvirate is 
a little tired, as he has flown in from 
that large building tourists glimpse as 
they speed through Dzerzhinsky 
Square. It is his task to see that the 
book accords with received Soviet 
Historical teaching. For, if there is one 
consistent (heme running through this 
wonderful book, it is its absolute 
fidelity to Party dogma. It is not just 
that it consists of a sustained apologia 
for Bolshevism, in which all preceding 
history (n bare half of the text) is shown 
as inexorably leading to the crowning 
edifice of the October Revolution. It is 
that it scrupulously follows every 
bypath of ideological interpretation; in 
winch "facts" are but bricks to be 
hacked into suitable shape. Thus it is 
stated that the Allied Intervention in 
Northern Russia in 1918 was partially 
motivated by a desire to avenge the 
murder of the Tsar. As the Tsar was 
murdered in August and the British 
had arrived at Murmansk in March, it 
is hard to see how this can be so; 
particularly as their presence has been 
authorized by no less a person than 
Trotsky. 

This author has perfectly en- 
capsulated current Soviet thinking on 


architect of industrialization, with 
some compensatory glances at 
“excesses" involving a few thousand 
people at most. There is no indication 
that the NKVD or KGB ever existed, 
and only an oblique allusion to the 
Gulag, we are assured that “freedom 
of thought is possible anywhere; in 
prison, in labour camps ... No power 
on earth has yet managed to eradicate 
this right." That’s the way it was in 
Kolyma. 

The book seems to have been 
written before Mr Andropov's suc- 
cession, but we are given a sketch of his 
predecessor Mr Brezhnev, with a brief 
rhapsody over “the cool, dispassionate 
pools of his eyes". Finally, the book 
ends on a sternly correct note, with an 
approving quotation from the Great 
rnend and Leader of Mankind: “no 
leas an authority than Joseph Stalin". 

Where does Mr Ustinov come into 
all this? A photograph on the dust- 
jacket shows a sleek, jovial figure 
lounging near what appears to be the 
restaurant area of the Nevsky 
Prospekt. What Is he smiling about? 
Turning the page, one finds on the 
nside flap these frank words, which at 
lenst must be from the pon of Mr 
Ustinov himself: 


1 am neither red nor while, in fact I 
am not Russian at all in (he way such 
things are understood by Customs 
and Excise. . .The fact remains that 
the greatest literaiy success of my 
unfinished life has been achieved In 
Russia, and a play dismissed as an 
amusing pot-boiler in the West has 
been running for years over there. 
Yes, the Soviets are not the simpletons 
they appear in “the unadorned 
symmetry of Mr Reagan’s vision of the 
world". One recalls the visit of a 
German socialist playwright to 
Leningrad in 1924. As David Caute 
wrote In his book The Fellow- 
Travellers, “By the kind of coincidence 
which became a habit, Toller’s play, 
Hinkemann, happened to be in 


nature of the values that united them Stajfo and Khrushchev.. The former has .performance in Daningrad during his 
'tfgaiitst the ' “wolf-fa need aRe" 6f toe“ correct degree of IfMrAIf is ^certainly pleasant to be 

political and spiritual oppression. rehabilitation as great war-leader and appreciated. 

Among the numerous translations of 
Russian poetry that have appeared 
during recent years, new versions of 
Pasternak have been conspicuously 
absent. To some extent, this has been 
the effect of fashion: the Pasternak 
vogue of the late 1950s to the mid- 
1960s gave way during the 1970s to a 
growing Interest In Osip Mandelstam's 
poetry and prose. The poetry of 
Pasternak 'is if anything less easy to 
translate than that of Mandelstam. 

This is not merely because of its 
richness and density of Imagery: the 
poetic persona of the most mysterious 
member of the “quartet", difficult 
enough to grasp even in Russian, tends 
in translation to . become opaque. 

Certainly, early English and American 
versions of Pasternak did little to bring 
readers close to the' austere discipline 
and phenomenological exactitude of 
this , intensely metaphysical art. Mark 
Rudman and Bobaan Boychuk's 
versions of the early My Sister-Life 
and A Sublime Malady do not in my 
view come to terms with Pasternak s 
world. Ignoring Its formal principles 
for the most part, they achieve a result 
which sounds tongue-tied and 
pedantic; . ' 

1 And gardens, -and ponds; and fences, 
even the white heat of creation, 
are just eruptions of passion 
accumulated by the human heart. 

Compare this with Jon Stallworthy and 
Peter France’s much more accurate 
and fluent : 
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vision we read that maybe there Is 
something magical in the beUef jhat 
such experience cus. realty be 
mutated, but with Pflstemakit often _ 


And gardens, and fences, and ponds, 

And the galaxies howling at targe 
Are only the currents or passion . 

That human hearts discharge. 

> Jon Stallworthy. and Peter France 
have cqme hearer than other 
translators lo jrtovidlng an English 
equivalent to Pasternak's "ontology 
of ..‘Joy*’, (the phrase is Angela 
Livingstone's); They have preserved at 
something ! of the: rhymes and 


I 


least , — , — _ 

■ mitres that rule (his l___ 
poetic universe, .pnd their voice, 
! although at titnesrierhaps a shade too 
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and notes forms 'a' guide to his work 
that so far Istbe best readers of English 
have at thefr disposal. ' 
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MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Advancing south-eastwards 


George Holmes 

Michael J. Bennett 

Community, Class and Careerism: 
Cheshire and Lancashire society in 
the age of Sir Gawnin and the Grcei 
Knight 
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County history has been a fashionable 
activity of Tudor and Stuart historians 
for some time and has even nurtured a 
“provincial” interpretation of the Civil 
war. Historians of the preceding 


gentrv who intermarried, quarrelled 
and field most of the land in the 
North-West. This was a gentry province 
par excellence; without dominant 
magnates - unlike say Warwickshire or 
Sussex - end without very grent 
ecclesiastical foundations. In Chester 
the king had replaced the earl; in 
Lancashire the duke held little land in 
demesne. Three-quarters of the 
mnnors were held by resident gentry, 
leaving only a quarter to king. Church 
and nobility. The Stanley family, 
whose rise to pre-eminence changed 
the political structure of Lancashire 
later in the fifteenth century, was 


The success of the North-Westerners 
as soldiers is not altogether news: the 
Cheshire archers of the Black Prince 
and Richard II are well known. 
Readers are less likely to be aware that 
famous captains like Sir Robert 
Knolles and Sir Hugh Calveley, who 
made famous fortunes, also came from 
this part of the world. More important. 
Bennett reminds us that for long 
periods in the reigns of Edward III, 
Richard II and Henry V many 
hundreds of humble men from 
Cheshire and Lancashire were drawing 
the king's wages and coming home 
richer. He makes a good case for the 


descended from a Cheshire soldier of view that the importance of the region 


fortune of the late fourteenth century. 


period have fought shy of it, deterred 
no doubt by the greater difficulty of 
the sources. But there is a lot of 
this difficult material waiting 
to be exploited and researchers are 
beginning to be attracted toil. With (he 
publication of Michael J. Bennett’s 
book, on (lie heels of Nigel Saul's study 
of the Gloucestershire gentry, Ime 
medieval provincial history seems at 
last (o be taking off. 

Mr Bennett's province is not a 
county. He defines us “the Northwest" 
the lowlands of Cheshire and South 
Lancashire enclosed by uplands, from 
the Welsh hills round to the Lake 
District. The coherence of his subject, 
defended in terms of social history, is 
assisted by (he linked political destinies 
of the two palatinates of Chester and 
Lancaster in the reigns of Richard H 
and Henry IV at the heart of his period. 
The ruling class of his area is helpfully 
symbolized in two gatherings of the 
early fifteenth century. In 1412, sixty 
Cheshire knights ana gentry met at 
Macclesfield to witness the settlement 
of a property dispute between two of 
their numbe'r, Sir Robert Grosvenor 
and Robert Legh. In 1414, a similar 
group of thirty-eight are recorded as 
attending the election of knights of the 
shire at Lancaster. 

These groups represented Sub- 
stantial proportions of the county 
communities, the major lineages of the 


as a recruiting ground produced an 
inflow of money. Regional study is the 
key to the old problem of the social and 


The paradox which emerges from ^ e y t0 the old problem of the social and 
Bennett s book is that the offspring of economic effects of the Hundred Years 
this remote, poor and inbred society War. The North-West, economically 


dispensations for consanguineous p 00ri r j c h | n potential soldiers, was a 
marriage were exceptionally common fyontj er area which did well out of the 
- were so successful in exploiting the war selling its manpower for the 
opportunities for profit and ad- proceeds of Nation in the soft South- 
vanceinent offered to them by the great £ ast 

institutions of South-Eastern England. ' 

Bennett devotes a large, and in many Bennett s book illustrates the 
ways the most original, part of his book limitations of regional history too. His 
to the fortunes of North- Westerners area ' ac ks hie estate records produced 
abroad. He gives us not only a picture by great corporations, so his economic 
of a region but also a study of social hlstor y is sketchy. Above all there is 
mobility and social promotion in late the pervasive problem of giving flesh 
medieval society. Some penetration of fiid blood t° the “7 bones men 



North -Westerners into the London 
trades and aldermanic class can be 
observed in the first half 
of the fifteenth century. But their 
exploitation of the Church was more 
striking. The biggest success story was 
that of Robert Hallum, rising from a 
modest background in the borough of 
Warrington, through Oxford canon 
law to the see of Salisbury, where 
he introduced six fellow- North- 
Westerners to canomies between 1408 
and 1416. The bureaucracies of the 
Black Prince and John of Gaunt also 
provided ladders of advancement for 
clerks. It is impossible to quantify the 


known only from perfunctory entries in 
the records. He has tried to give a 
touch of romantic life to his subject by 
using Sir Gamin , written in the dialect 
of this region. In his subtitle and by 
postulating an origin for it among the 
Cheshire servants of Richard II. Tnis is 
speculation. The connection between 
tnat sophisticated and ironical poem 


A modcui reproduced from a co„, .n.j,,*, eamon 0J Lotim 

Gesners The Newe Iewell of Health which was offered for sale el 
Sotheby’s Book and Manuscript Department on June 30. 
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rough Oxford canon taal sophisticated and ironical poem 35, Gloucester Avenue. London, 
of Salisbury, where and the society which he describes NW1. £22. 
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inonries between 1408 before. The whole, flourishing North- . — — — - 

bureaucracies of the Western school of alliterative poetry is Medievalists studying in the Public 
d John of Gaunt also obstinately detached from the soil Record Office will be familiar with 
5 of advancement for where its roots ought to be traceable, categories of documents described as 

issible to quantify the It Is very difficult to bring S 

^se-studies of many fourteenth-century regional society to hlfiXEn 

ipplied by Bennett but ft life. Within the inevitable limitations, 

though there was n hnuipwr Rp.nrwt hoc written ■>„ arcniyist or an earner century atter a 


results of the case-studies of many 
lesser men supplied by Bennett but ft 
looks as though there was a 


Bennett but 


considerable net export of talent to 
lucrative benefices nnd offices outside 
the Nqrth-i West, i .- j 


where its roots ought to be traceable. 

It Is very difficult to bring 
fourteenth-century regional society to 
life, Within the inevitable limitations, 
however, Bennett has written an 
enterprising and painstaking book 
which makes the outlines of medieval 
English society clearer, 


‘ ■' A- 


bag had burst In the Westminster 
Chapter House or a rat had gnawed 
through a file at the Tower of London. 
The- diversity -and incompleteness of 
such documents adds to their interest, 


The collection of articles as i 
whole leaves an impression of wod 
in progress. They have not beta 
consistently revised and some wrc 
fragmentary in the first place. A 
facsimile ofpart of the treaty of Pintoo, 
made with Llywelyn in 1265, is pnnled 
with no explanation whatsoever 
Among the briefest articles are ho 
concerning Scot lahd: a dubious chartfl 

of Alexander II and a letter from t 
bishop of Glasgow cited in a plearolld 
the king’s Bench. The rest reflect 
Sayles’s interest in English Imv sad 
government in the later Middle Ages. 
There are three articles on RicluraH, 
for example, and the recent find olii 
unusually early law reading in Enaiii 
a fragment of a commentary oa Mqn 
Carta dating from c 1450. *: i 
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• Mark Buck's study of the career of 
Walter Stapledon is of substantial 
interest. An Oxford scholar who, in 
1308, became a bishop in the far South- 
West may not, at first sight, appear an 
exciting subject; and even his 
occasional forays into diplomacy, his 
role from time to time as one of 
Edward. II’s counsellors, and his. 
somewhat intermittent tenure of the 
Treasurership in the period 1320-25 
hardly prohilse much of dramatic 
interest. What mattered, of course, 
wins the -time. ■ Thu years • when 


indubitably done, every surviving 
scrap of evidence has been scrutinized. 
Some of. these lacunae present 
intriguing puzzles.. There seems to 


exploitation rather than through any 
fiscal innovation. As an administrator, 
in Fact, Stapeldon looks as though he 
may have ; been a somewhat 


for here the researcher may pull out a 
plum or at least learn something new. 
Over a lifetime of scholarship G. O. 


Have been. . for example, no real conventional man and conventionality romprising photographic 
fbrwarning of the likelihood of his may well have been characteristic of published be twee 

J “ 1. 'll L 1 .L ' J ■ _ L! t f _ ■ . ■ ■ . . IQfll fnnatliar 1,1 > 1 , an 


u succession to the bishopric of Exeter, him. He accepted the need to be a 


. although • his election may have 
reflected his local reputation as a- 
'scholar and an officer of the cathedral. 
Again, however, his appointment ns 
Treasurer , in . 1320 “comes. . . as 
something out of the blue” and more 
than once he seems temporarily ' to 
have withdrawn from the ■ political 
scene without obvious explanation. 
We must, in fact, be satisfied with what, 
can be known: with something about 
- Stapledon as ■ a , diocesan, as a 
benefactor of the University of Oxford 
arid of his kinsfolk, and us the chief 
officer of the Exchequer between 1320 
and 1325. 


hard-working diocesrin whenever that 
was possible; like many another bishop 
he left his mark in slqne, for he was by 
far the largest contributor to the 
cathedral buildjhg fund arid bought 
white lead and gold-leaf for its 
decoration when' he Happened to be In 
London, His endowment of Stapeldon 
Hall.ln Oxford, too, while it followed a 
newer fashion, -, was a type of 
benefaction coming to enjoy a certain 
popularity: ' 

Dr . Buck - has-, rather more! 
reservations about some of Stanchion's 


Sayles has. spent many productive 
hours In the Public Record Office and 
in Scripta Diversa he has put together 
his own bundle of “Miscellanea”, 
comprising photographic reprints of 
articles published between 1928 and 
1981 together with an introductory 
essay entitled “Clio’s Web”, 

In this Professor Sayles argues that 
history is as much a ,r sclence” as the 
natural sciences, although it is not 
"experimentar like chemistry but 
“observational” or ’'descriptive” like 
geology. The phenomena which the 
historian observes and describes are 
the written records of man’s past. He 
must therefore go back constantly to 
the sources and master the technical 
problems which they present: in 


Although' Sayles was broi^f 0 
Scotland and spent his acadedKOtw 
in Glasgow, Belfast and AbertttLtM 
noblest prospect he ever sees a Or 
high road that leads him io Enraw- 
to the Public Record Office and Uj 
history of English law. "We are ptooA 
nnd rightly proud", he tells IheSew 
Society in 1959, “when we recall wW 
the common law of England has treat 
not only to us here but to our fellows li- 
the Commonwealth and the .Utatco 
States.” This observation goes beyow 
"descriptive science" and «&*■ 
Sayles’s preferences: for the' Engl® 
rather than the Scots (who .«■ 
indifferent to the common law) cr ux 
Irish (whom Anglo-Norman u* 
refused to protect). • 

His inaugural lecture ia Aberg 
in 1953 engages ui some 
historians’ In-fightlng by CBSt ffr* 
that eminent Victorian,; . ■ 


Dr -Buck -, has- , rather more' J 1 *, medievalist's case this menus Stubbs. Even 'f A 
reservations about some of Stapeldon's under standiog palaeography, diplo- Pleased to see an English bishop?™ 
financial and property dealings, oven if J" aric . and languages. Unlike the desk- Oxford professor 

the ..«« ■dfi&W'Su of S2L8S9 ‘5 


Treasurership in the period 1320-25 it is in this last caoacilv that he can the Despencerk. The Despencers, archives^, once . .their reputation is been Sayles but a Iong-termcm 

hardly^ prohilse much of dramatic best he known, for tCo Exchequer has however, displayed a ruihless P lust for ^ ^ 

interest. What mattered, of course,, been at all times a great generator of self-aggrandizement rare eyen&mong JJ™?. of tpedteval published his. Art .article ^ 

Was the -time. Thu years when records; and Buck's 8 study Q f medieval noblemen, and it is perhaps P arcli ments.. To read documents that Household of the 

. Stapledon was most active in Edward • Stapeldon^ rationalization of its jungle- bet H 10 compare Stapeldon with.his read, much lessstudied. Power sM^lev^eople^^^^ 

;U s- ^drpinlstratJoiJ were those which of parch mem ; -is7 an important own kind. So, compared he does not JUJJf J ey were six hundred for whnt 

; rolminfitqd: |n;fl)qikiftg,’s-. tyranny^ his-; tohtnbuf ton to^he Vdmin]stratS^e : and'- have beep a lender# irorifey.. J[f ars °! ■.j n01 ® W. h w alwaj® had for This was to be cont^medw 0^2 

' ^thrqiiemphb^ttd; his thd-ti'mes^ the sarite scald’ as Edward {?' i :. nw y jrres^tible fascination * he rather thanEngland.cutre ^ 

.. inaie ripl ‘Rjr ; : ”lfr: Stop^don s :! 1 Bufirw^arid* ^ ... than institubons, and peasants^. . 

J/ ;! a PS contribution to. the it^sfnbljsh meat of ^ h^ga^.fflrhimself and h^.fflmUy. "The twenty-four reprinted articles than lords.- 
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E archments, "To read documents that 
ave not .been read,- much less studied, 
since, they were written six hundred 


’■ onemlrt in 1326, as he- ned: rpr -■ 1322.iThelr confiscated lands, uridet ; and.WeUs, John Droxford, Again, of detail and "publish-' a hitherto ' Both 'take the supt 

r ' exchequer-: administration , : provided; 1 Stapeldon Ipoks' a somewhat ordinary unknown document about it. Ia many institutions for gt 
c[ n p=.?i v o tnucli . of ; thejfunds, (hat suslaiiied* |?an . whi<^ r rnakes ljU filUd trtigedy all . caids both the document and ! his, their development 

w lth - n : EdWprd .IPs - tyranny;- and ifie'/fP harder, to l eitp jmn.'Nq ddubf the comments aFo brief. An exception, in . mouht historical J 
br^ad-knlfe- lie was the nTstb'shopin.^tiitionallzation or. exchequer recorcU'h^akdown o^politi^ql order 1 In 1326 '-not'' being medieval and .in coverina RiiS-irhardt's ■ Civ i 
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published his. first . article i-od 
H ousehold of the Charwery ' 
Power's Medieval People was_ arp®* 
for whnt she called the oewhi W^ 
This was to be concerned w b 
ratber than England, . cultMJ ^ 
than institutions, and peasants . 
than lords.- 

On this divide S«^ sunds« , 2, 
for the "old historyj 

Both take the superiority or 
institutions for granted - i uw ^ 


notice; ms ute is pnotpor mattor. L,ii 
most medieval Englishmen little can I 
known dlfectl'y .abbutliis. person nlit 
for rolevnnt ovidehce has simply n 
comedown to’ Us. pilrther; asDr Biij 
.- p6in(s ou(. Hi? background is obsai 
and jhq ehrdnldetS'of’the time tal 
litUenotioo^dP: him '-'"A . roufidi 
portrait 1 , 'therefore.; is out qf tl 
question dM , ' IUcUnae ifi' the reco 
remai n ’ eveti V yhCri, - 6S. -. Buck- t h 
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By class and by complexion 


Owen Gill and Barbara 
Jackson 

Adoption and Race: Black Asian and 
mixed race children in white families 


relative standing within a category, but 
no number of points, high or low, can 
counteract the criterion of physical 
appearance in assigning a person to a 
racial category. 


Michael Banton 


designations acceptable to the people British social scientists have 
to whom they are applied, the problem constantly to refer to the findings of 
of nomenclature cannot be resolved by their United States colleagues, for they 
the techniques of the pollster, have been the pioneers in so many 


pollster. 


ISloo Batsford/St Martin’s Press, in 
unxiaiioa with British Agencies for 
Adoption and Fostering. Paperback, 
£6.95. 


Adoption and Fostering 

£6.95. 

031200495 8 


The first mode of appraisal is the 
more complex because if it is to be 
systematic the rules for the scoring of 


Preferences change, and a description fields. But there are many distinctive 


that appeals to one generation minorities in the United' States and 
may be rejected by the next. More it is important to select the most ap- 
fundamcntally, it is necessary to propriate comparisons. New Common- 
question whether a classification of wealth people in Britain are dis- 


generation 


points must be ascertainable. It must 
be possible to discover the number nf 


After the British gave up their colonies 
ia Africa they started to take their 
Ideas about racial relations from the 
United States. Though the continuing 
immigration from the New 
Commonwealth made the transatlantic 
parallels seem closer, this was scarcely 
the main influence. The mounting 
discontent of Afro-Americans that lay 
behind the 1965 explosion in Watts and 
tbe riots of 1967 found its slogan in 
“Blade Powerl" and generated a 
multitude of organizations aiming to 
(osier black consciousness. While that 
movement spread round the world, 
“consciousness-raising" projects were 
adopted by women’s groups, "gays", 
aad other minorities out to improve 
their standing. This would have 
affected British perceptions of people 
of South Aslanj African ana West 
Indian origin whatever their numbers. 

After the Second World War it 
was the general practice in Britain 
and the United States to refer to people 
of ultimately African or Asian origin as 
“coloured". In Britain this was 
the more accurate description since 
many of those so designated were of 


be possible to discover the number of 
dimensions on which claims to 
deference are scored, and the 
weighting given to that dimension 
relative to tne other ones. Sometimes 
wealth is more important than 
education; sometimes skin colour 
counts for little by comparison with 
occupation, but, not always. Yet so long 
as a low score for colour can be 
counterbalanced by high scores on 
other criteria, the society in' question 
can be said to employ the first mode. 

Britain in the early 1950s employed 
the first mode. White people were well 


individuals, though appropriate in one tinguished from the majority by 
sort of situation, is suitable for use in their appearance, by — in varying 
some other sort of situation. For when degrees - cultural features like 
people are described as black or white language and religion, and by the 
this evokes ideas of expected or important consideration that they are 
appropriate behaviour. It polarizes nearly all first or second-generation 
relations. Terminology may reflect a settlers. Which minorities in the 
social structure but it also influences United States correspond most closely 
behaviour and it can add its to them? Surely, it is the Hispnnic- 


behaviour 


contribution to the clutch of factors Americans, particularly the Puerto- 
limiting the range of options open to Ricans, since they are olsqjn the main 
individuals. There are circumstances ir 


individuals. There are circumstances in recent immigrants from Third World 
which the polarization of group countries with lower levels of 


aware that some of the coloured people 
they saw about town were ot great 
importance in their home countries 
ana that their goodwill was of value to 
Britain and the maintenance of the 
Commonwealth. The riches of Indian 
maharajahs were legendary. Three 
Indians' had been Members of 
Parliament. Indians and West Indians 
bad gained fame as cricketers. Several 
times I heard it remarked that tbe Aga 
Khan would never experience colour 
prejudice and I am sure that many 


wmen tne polarization ot group countries with lower levels of 
relations can assist their future occupational skill. West Indian settlers 
development by overcoming majority in London have been- iliuminatingly 
prejudices, ana other circumstances in compared with West Indian settlers in 
which polarization only reinforces it. New York but the comparison only 


which polarization only reinforces it. New York but tl 
What should have been discussed long points up some of the differences 
ago is whether the overcoming of racial between the West Indians and Afro- 
prejudice (which must usually mean Americans. A! 
the overcoming of white prejudices) is Britain, like Afro 
assisted more ny describing all non- contend with simi 


assistea more by describing all non- 
whites as black, or whether!! is better 
to use a multiplicity of designations 


Afro-Cnribbeans in 
Afro-Americans, have to 
similar prejudices on the 


whites. The “community" in question 
has so little self-consciousness that it 
can maintain very few institutions with 
anything more than u religious or a 
narrow homeland-orien led basis. The 
authors believe that dignity resides in 
this black community ratber than in the 
humanity of black individual?. And 
there is worse to come, for influenced 
by the United States literature, they 
declare that "The black community has 
every justification for seeing itself as o 
“donor" of children for white couples. 
Such a perception can do little for the 
dignity and self-determination of that 
community. To have a system which 
through >r bcnign neglect" in effect 
systematically removes black children 
from black homes and places (hem in 
white homes without any traffic in the 
opposite direction can hardly be 
beneficial for the black community." 
This is totalitarian language. Like the 
South African scheme it subordinates 
the individual’s Interests to the 
maintenance of big brother's con- 
ception, of. where he or she fits into 
the system. Nowhere do the authors 
consider whether it is better for a dark- 
skinned child in an institutional home 
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K art of whites, but Afro-Americans 
ave been in the United Slates for 


to stay there or to be brought up 
by adoptive parents of lighter 
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which recognizes diversity and much longer than most of that 
increases people's freedom of choice, country's other ethnic groups. To call 
Just as, after 1965, the idiom of children of Asian or "mixed race" 
blackness crossed the Atlantic, so origin in Britain black and to assume 
there was a change in the way the that the appropriate group with which 
words racism and race were used. Prior compare them is the Afro- 
to this time racism was defined in the American, says more about the 
dictionaries and textbooks as a research ^ workers assumptions con- 
doctrine or doirma asserting a ceming race than they realize. H 


Just as, after 1965, the idiom of 


white people at that time would never 
have doubted that there were quite 


have doubted that there were quite 
a few coloured people in London 


tight-brown complexion, but in both 
Britain and the United States this ad- 
jective was preferred because “black" 
seemed harsh and insulting. “Coloured" 
could therefore be a euphemism which 
accepted . the assumption that the 


of distinctly higher status than 
themselves. There was a continuous 


complexion. Nor did any of (lie seven 1 
letters published in The Guardian 


dictionaries and textbooks as 
doctrine or dogma asserting 


identify this as the issue. 

Perhaps the last word should be witli 
one of the adoptive mothers who 
gently protested “U you are continually 
conscious of the child’s race, you've 
never accepted the child as a person, 
have you?" Accepting chilaren as 


darker the complexion the greater the 
misfortune. When Afro-Americans 


adopted “black” as a self-designation 
■^*i«Wt'with‘pTidothesy prevented 
/base as an insult and challenged tbe 
assumption that one shade of skin 
colour was better than another. The 
polarization of the black-white 
(Ustinction enabled blacks to exploit 
the uncertainties of whites who felt 
guilty about racial inequality and, since 
u Increased, the sense of a potential 
threat to white society, it gave black 
representatives greater bargaining 
power. • 


Tbe change in nomenclature did not 
«rect the mode of racial classification 
«S C ^ nited States, but the adoption 
« the new descriptions in the different 
circumstances or British society had 

■ “wh .more extensive implications 
•him have not hitherto attracted the 
fltemion .they merit. One of the 

• commonplaces of the study of radal 
wttons Is the contrast between the 
described for the Deep South 
States'and that for horth- 
wtert. Brazil.; The Artericari mode 

■ S5" e(l f that their- kind of clasSi- 
“Wtoi b .the natural one and the 
w^roiit' along a continuous scale 

differentiation. Americans have 
l&urned that their kind of classi- 
iHSjP u tbe iiatural one .and the 
Brazilian deviant; though it makes 
•- «nse tp 'assume ftbat : ’.when 
Peoples interact they- wlll'disnngdish . 
■.S^Wyes fa sevdral dimeri'rionpV'The 
J*ck-wtutf division in the Deep South 
a ww explained by reference tef the 
■jjy ut which r In the era of slavery, 
monopolized the avenues of 
JJtwfiJc 'opportunity • and distorted 
- by which peoples sorted 

yjjelyes out. From tnis perspective 
American mode that Is deviant. 

1 k W*. Seen In terms .of 

^uejwsoa'appraises another 
’ r&'^ t ‘ :The logic Of the first, 


scale of status, one component of 
which was skin colour; the weighting 
attached to colour was quite high for 
many relationships, especially 
marriage, and could at times oppose 
“whites" to "coloured”, but it was not 
an eHheifov mode of assignment like 
that across the Atlaqbc. African 
seamen ip the dockland upas were-. at 
the bottom of the social pile but 
discrimination against them derived 
from considerations of class as well as 
complexion. 

The assertion that all coloured 
people were to be accounted black was 
therefore an attempt to break a 
continuum and divide it into two 
polarized categories. It happened 
the more easily because the in- 
crease In immigration from the 
West Iridiesi starting in 1955, had 
identified a dark skirt colour with a low 
position in the class structure more 
firmly than before. Up to 1961 Asian 
immigration was at a much lower level 
than that from the Caribbean ' and 
Aslans attracted less attention. In tbe 
crucial years 1965-68 West Indians and 
Africans were more prominent than 
. Asians in anti-racialist activities and 
organizations. This was a period 
when the American influence was 

particularly strong. Following upon a 

visit to London by Malcolm X, ■ a ' 
Trinidadian called Michael de Freitas 
declared himself a Muslim mid adopt ed 
the name Michael X. In January 1965 
be founded the Racial Adjustment 
Action. Society, v^hich declared as the 


connection between race (or physical |* a bad example of what Robert Miles 


characteristics) and moral or 
intellectual capacities as revealed in 
human cultures. By the end of the 
1960s it was being used to denote a 
historical complex which compre- 
hended attitudes, behaviour, shared 
beliefs and tacit assumptions. Prior to 


in his recent book Racism and Migrant 
Labour has assailed as “the race 
relations problematic". 


persons is the most important value. 
Often they are not accepted as persons 


The British Adoption Project of the 
mid-1960s is shown here to nave been 


Often they are not accepted as persons 
because of peoples' prejudices (and 
usually these are the opposite 
prejudices of those displayed by Gill 
ano Jackson). To combat these 
prejudices it may sometimes be 
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very successful. The coloured children 
were not isolated in their white 


necessary to polarize issues, but this 
should be a last resort, a tactic 


the mid-1960s liberal? were bu?y trying - families. /They were able to. • relate, , employed only in the knowledge that it 
‘to demonstrate that the pre-war racial effectively to peers and adutts outsidd • * wd ’ naVe a variety of consequences;, 
doctrines were not only pernicious, not t h e family. They seemed to be doing romp of them unwelcome. The pre- 
only without scientific validity, .but sightly better academically than their 196 J Sriti^ vocabulary revealed a 

tendency on the part qf white people to 


doctrines were not only pernicious, not 
. only without scientific validity, .but 
irrelevant to social, organization: 
everything to do with race was a ghastly 
mistake best banished to the museum 
of- awful warnings. Some Afro- 
Americans had never been so sensitive 
on this issue and in an era of “black 
pride" it became respectable to 
contemplate racial pride as well. • 


slightly 
peers. . 
Jackson 


Owen Gill 
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are based on the anticipated difficulties 
of the child". Describing their 
interviews, they say that the children 
"taught us that if we were prepared to 
be Interested in the children - for 


The impact upon British linguistic themselves and see Adoption and racial 
actioe of changes originating in the background as -simply one feature of 
InitedStateB has now been illustrated their lives, then they .would be 


deplored. But the problem will not be 
overcome by -adopting the eitheWoh 
nomenclature of the United States and 
by assuming that the most important 
thing about an individual Is his or her 
race. :: ■ ’ ' ' • * • '■ ; •- • * 
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10th revised edition of Penelope 


< 


in a modest and worthy study of forthcoming".' They \ should have , Halt’s Social Services of Lugland and 
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transraclal adoption in ' Britain, expectednothingelse. lt is also notable. Wales has recently appeared lender the 
Adoption and Race. ‘ Black, ’ Aslan and that none of the children used the editorship of John Mays, Anthohy 
mixed race children in yhite families. It adjective "black to describe them- forder and Olive Keidan (342pp. 


may seem incongruous to relate a selves, the most comnoOn words being; 
discussion of such general issues to an brown and • coloured . It is rts 
inquiry into the reactions of just forty- if thev wanted to define themselves 
four children, but it is often in the socially according to the circumstances 
nodal microcosm that the significance of situations as they arose, (which is 


social microcosm that the significance of situations as Urey arose t 
of large-scale changes can best be what most of us do anyway), 
asseswd. Individual welfare Is, in the Nevertheless Gill and Jackson have 
end, the best standard against which to reSHVa i| 0 ns. especially about 

test the evidence.; • whether transradaliy aaopted children 


The American Influence is apparent 
from the book’* opening pages; where to relate to members of the black 
the authors review previous research community. There is, apparently, little 
into, arid criticism of, transraclal evidence that the children had "a 
adoption, but the criticism is only pf. ;posltiye sense of racial identity?. -But 
the adoption pf Afro- American bhbies what ir this radal- Identity andV ; why 
by wh(te couples. The British stufly Is : should it be assumed that the children - 
oi thirty-six coloured children adopted would be belter off if they had one? 
in the mid-1960s mostly by middle-' The Nazis sought to cultivate a sense of 
class parents living in middle-class racial identity in Germany, but for the 
areBS ayray - from the - more most • part such a sense is a 
concentrated New Commonwealth characteristic of minorities'Who seek to 


brought up in white society will be able 
to relate to members 'of the black 


Forder and Olive Keidan (342pp. 
Roiitledge and Kegan Paul. 
Paperback, £5.95.0 7100 0»7‘ 6). The 
work comprises nine principal , 
sections: an introduction and 

concluding section, “Towards an 
evaluation of the Welfare Stute", both 
by Anthony Forder; together with 
chapters- on .education, ' the 
employment services, income and 
need, housing, the health services, the. 
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first of its aims "to unify all. coloured 
persons In the United. Kingdom •. 
Thitoutbouf Its constitution it referred 
:to^cKfed 'people", fhbugfi - in a 
pamphlet What Is RAAS1, printed 
Shortly afterwards, can be found the 
words, “We are the oply militant black 
organisation in Britain"., It was not 
necessary to state explicitly whether 
Asians were to be considered tilacK. 
The first unambiguous statement to 
this . effect that ;• I remember was 
contained . in the address on 
*iifimigrant Organizations , delivered 
- to the 1968 Institute of Race Rdatloris 
•ropferericq by /rpfesspr . MWiael , 

DummettJthlsaddressrepresentedAe 

* British . population w divided .Into 
! while people arid black peoples 


• J** 0 * ^ appraisal is that 

, *5LB--'W y the -other’s 


^deferdn^ on a number of 
^i'Such as wealth, education, 
'.nji;- costume and ' physical 
points for each rind 


need, housing, the health services, the. . 
personal -social services and law as a 




social service.. 
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settlements; ' plus eight coloured develop solidarity in order to advance 
children adopted by couples in which at as a group the interests which they 


THE SCIENTIFIC 
CONSENSUS AND 
RECENT BRITISH 
PHILOSOPHY 

by Freny Mehta 
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least one'. adoptive . parent could -be share as individuals, fn a riiultiracinl 


of.the black coimriunfiy 1 * Referring to they, want to adopt diffe 
r th^ policies adopted bjr the adoptive in different Situations,' , 
parents, they write that “In all of. the without tay particular ii 


it to adopt different identities- 
ent Situations,'. .or to manage- 
riny particular identity, surely 


Presents an Exposition oi the Rejection ot 
The Sell Organisational Structure by 
WHl'genBlatrvRuaaetVAyer.Ryla. 

As contrasted with raaeerchM presented 
- In Included Seminal papers oi. 




j it ht. individuals who 
v jfflWjhejbgic of the second, or 
‘ j- is thateveryone is 

Rhoof two' categories- and 
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families no emphasis was placed on the the appropriate response fa not " tut- 
chJld’s cultural or racial origins". The t u t'’ but “good luck to; you"? ■ 

Idea that children have culmral ongips ■ .• ^ 

shbuld not pass unnoticed. H v?os .This is. not the author^ -yifcwyThey .. 

echoed in a - feature 1 article on. the write of “blabk children who have been . 


■ - Pne of two' categories- and 

VS^yYWblc 'Pogree .of: black 
a person in the black 
M me 9pewhb scores many 
.- : • wealth education and 
establishes a claim ; to 


B W Britain Vm ' a ' o|- 


.'subject in The Guardian fox January 26 ; jjjade whjte iri all hu t rt bolour ** , 

tb» yeaT In which' the' jJersoif in charge > have, no Contain wth .thri^bjack 
of ajloutii London adoption project community" and .whose “roping" 
wris quoted as stressing "the righ( of mechanisms i are "based ^ denying 
e^ry child 'to grow up in a fomily of their racial background! These social: 
rirtlmr raciaLandcultural origins". Not workers it scema. iDSirt on assigiUng 


JULIAN HUXLEY. R.- WOLLHEIM, 
1 R. SINARI, R. MONEY-KYfiLE, 
J. H. REY, M. POLANyi h\ 0 . 

on Gub1eotlvo-Ob]ecl1ve 
' Organisational forma. ql Saif. ‘ 
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itressing "the right or mccnauisms, arc oBMfu w„ denying 
every uu,u .v 6 r 0 w up in a farriW of their racial background^ These socld: 
rirtlmrraclaLanacultural origins". Not wrkera, it aeema. lnsiat on ajwlgiUng 
so long ago any suggestibh that there . individuals to radal categories against 
Was a white tuliur? Which was ihe their will. TJoy have a romantic and 
soecial property of white people would quite unrealistic notion of a black 
have b&n stigmaUzed as radsl. community" comprehending all non- 
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Agrarians on the wane 




P. K. O’Brien 

Gregor Dallas 

The Imperfect Peasant Economy: The 
Loire Country, 1800-1914 
352pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£25. 
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Historians of nineteenth-century 
Europe have focused rather too much 
attention on change: on industri- 
alization, on urbanization, on the 
formation of the working class, on the 
rise of democracy and Hie decline of 
the ancien regime. They ignore or even 
derogate ns “anachronisms” or “feudal 


remnants" the continuity of social 
groups, economies and political forms 
from another age. Arno Moyer’s 


important book persuades us that 
political transformation had hardly 
occurred before 1914. And as the 
twentieth century closes, historians 
are beginning to perceive that in 
economic, social und cultural terms the 
hundred years before 1914 had more in 
common with previous centuries than 
with the profound and turbulent 
changes of their own age. 

Perhaps nowhere is continuity more 
evident than in nineteenth -century 
France, where the Revolution not only 
left intact but actively consolidated the 
peasant economy and society of the 
ancien regime. Gregor Dallas’s first 
book tries to explain how and why a 
peasant economy maintained i l self in 
France not merely up to the Great War 
but until the 1950s. He is properly 
contemptuous of Marxists and econ- 
omists whose teleological preoccupn- 


" tions lead them to regard the survival 
of the peasant™ as symptoms of back- 
wardness, feudalism and inefficiency. 

‘ As Dallas observes: "Their lives were 
no more, no less poetic than our own; 
they were hardly more noble, but I 
cannot vouch that they were more 
dishonourable. Nor were they more 
miserable. There is evidence of a 
freedom derived from that constant, a 
freedom of action and thought far 
greater than many of the more stalwart 
proponents of change would ever be 
willing to admit.” 

Fine sentiments and a trained 
historian’s hard-won appreciation of 
the past are not sufficient, however, to 
explain the long survival of the 
peasantry. Dallas spends ■ pages 
elaborating (with help from Chayanov) 
on the meaning of a peasant economy. 
For the sake of perspective he might 
have allocated equal space to defining 
the sense in which a peasant economy 
“survived”. Although it was not 
assimilated, it did decline in relative 
terms, because by 1914 the French 
economy obtained significantly lower 
shares of total output from peasants 
than it had in 1815; while the 
proportion of the population who lived 
off peasant farms also decreased, but 
not quite so sharply. Survival, then, 
must be explained in relation to an 
alternative expectation that the 
nineteenth century would or should 
witness the demise of the peasantry, or 
related to another paradigm such as 
Britain ~ where peasants disappeared 
far earlier. In Continental terms there 
may be nothing unusual in French 
experience. 

Dallas sets out to explain the 
continuity of (he peasantry by way of a 


very detailed analysis of the 
quantitative evidence (surviving in 
local and national censuses of 
production and in population and 
cadastral surveys, and in police and 
educational reports) for two regions of 
the Loire Country, the Ortfeanais and 
Nantais, covering nearly half a million 
acres and 198 communes - located near 
the towns of Orleans and Nantes. His 
Chapters (Two and Four) on the 
physical, human and economic 
geography of city and country are 
carefully delineated. His choice of 
locations allows for extrapolation, 
because the majority of French 
peasants lived on alluvial plains not too 
remote from towns. 

Dallas expected comparisons 
between the two regions to illuminate, 
more general concerns and to help him 
escape from parochial history. 
Historians should certainly derive 
whatever illumination the comparative 
method offers, but in this case-study 
the method seems strained and the 
contrasts between Orllanais and 
Nantais become difficult to accept as 
really significant. 

On the more general problem of 
survival and assimilation the book 
offers far more. The key is to be found 
in the opening sentence of Chapter 
Nine where the author observes that 
“the peasant household economy was 
found intact at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century because of its 
capacity to initiate and accommodate 
change*. Mutatis mutandis that 
observation applies equally well to the 
next century. Feasants did not leave in 
their droves for the cities, and small- 
scale family farms competed 
successfully with larger, more 
capitalized and commercialized farms. 


partly by taking full advantage of 
growing opportunities presented by 
nearby towns and markets to increase 
their wealth and income. Dallas 
establishes an interesting point, that 
those opportunities were greater when 
commercial towns such as Nantes 
(rather than agro-towns like Origans) 


did not actively compete with the 
countryside for jobs in rood-processing 
and other industries. 


From the towns came larger 
landowners, who farmed the poorer 
soils but introduced scientific 
agronomy into the hinterland. To the 
towns peasants exported surplus 
produce and people. Time and again 
Dallas is concerned to make the point 
that peasants used the market but did 
not depend upon it. Their behaviour 
cannot be explained by reference to 
any vulgar model of profit 


maximization. They opted in and out 
of the commercial economy from a 
base of security on the land. For them. 


property defined home, stein, ^ 
material ambition. Thev^S 
calculated the real cost of L 2 
intense work-effort (vide | & 
required to maintain the famiffi 
Few men with land left the c2S 
in search pf higher iS 
Subsistence crises whfch hadfi 
small peasants for centuries diS 
in seventy. Exactions of brisarK 
the State subsided. After rK 
government tampered seriously ^ 
the system of property 
established by the Revolution, FeS 
restraint reduced population J 
on the land. In short the 11 misK* 
the countryside grew steadily 
and before 1914 the attractions d 
Ilfe , were nevcr that stun 
Millions of peasants In France foi 
elsewhere in Europe) preferred to 
remain in the countryside wedded m 
traditional way of life which yaniata 
perceptive historians like Qn« 
Dallas find pleasing to contarafi 
and explain. 


Oligarchs on the make 


Sectarians on the boil 
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With approximately one. . third of 
•France’s Protestant population, and 
with about one third of its population 

1 Protestant the department of the Gard 
: has long been recognized as' the scene 
: of a .unique history of confessionally- 

B Diarized politics in France. Its capital, 
limes, prospered throughout much of 
..the* eighteenth century thanks to (he 
enterprise of its Protestant silk 
manufacturers and merchants. 
Situated at a centuries-old commercial 
crossroads, the Gard nevertheless 
preserved during the first half of the 
nineteenth century a political 
, configuration which was narrowly 
local, characterized by an intense and 
...fijedusive marriage between 
Catholicism and Royalism, with the 
. former the dominant partner. The 
French Revolution was resented by 
most Catholics as adding political 

E bwer to- Prptestant economic 
egernony. \This resentment found' 

. •; expression in n fanatical devotion to aft ; 
Idealized monarchy, 1 which .rook: very : 
l } Httle. rtecoftptof tye:qualhle$ orfcrishek' 
T ‘ ;of. : ,4hy ' iphtllcqlftr > monarch 1 v or * 
. pretender, - ■but which kept; the 
, ' Cktholiqs fairly, united iti opposition to 
» tire revolution and its legacy, despite 
>tHe deep, class differences which 
o -elsewhere .underlay ■ , the! ^political 
polarizatiph of society. ” 


sustaining rivalries and vendettas. 
Above ail, the terrible crimes 
commuted against, the Protestants in 
1790 and 1815 went unpunished, 
thanks to the protection of Catholic 
judges and notables. Administrators 
and investigators brought in .from 
elsewhere, snowed an understandable 
reluctance to brave the wrath of the 
natives. Thus Fitzpatrick’s account 
makes somewhat dismal reading. One 
sympathizes with the prefect who tried 
to avojd' being drafted to 
“L’administration la plus dlgofttante 
du royaume”. , 

Fitzpatrick sees his own experience, 
of living in Ulster as giving him “a 
particularly ■ valuable • insight - into 
causes of conflict which' are' no less 
important and real than the struggles 
between nationalities and classes 
which litter the stage of modem 
history”. The struggles in the Gard 
“cannot be dismissed glibly as the 
product' of.- false consciousness”. 
Certainly he very competently 
demonstrates • the reality -of the 
confessional strife of' Nlmes and 
' its area. He Shows clearly |iow re- 
actions to. economic .ups and downs, 
to radically different political de- 
velopments in the rest of France 
were translated into religious terms. 
After 1790 and 1815, the main 
purpose of the Catholic majority was 
to ensure that Protestants were held 
ddwri sot. that they never: attained’ 
e r : pqAitiop] j fr6m whlchithey 1 cou!d : 
; Wtealrt fo' .Vengeance Which; Catholic 
prdpagandistsemphflslzed , edftld drily 
be extremely blbody! Attentats (o give 
some Ideblogical respe?lahifity to this 
basic fekr ‘ were varied, but all were 

, highly- fantastical, Ai fettfoe ‘Stakes, a 
separate fkfogdbm of the ’ South” 
seemed to Jbe, on the .Bgejida» J to be 
established with ! he help of the Spunish 
or ! the v Russians, 'vjtr the ±848 


and money to keeping the movement 
alive. (Did none leave archives? Was 
none of their descendants willing to 

• talk?) "As for their mass following; this 
too is shadowy, passively accepting 
charity in hard times, providing little 
except a jeering, stone-throwing mob 
when required. With so many studies 
these days of ideology and mentalitis 

' with so much historical attention being 
fixed on aspects Of popular culture and 
religjon, it is disappointing to find that 
the yield from the Gard is seemingly 
so meagre. : Moreover, this applies in 
some degree to the Protestants as well: 

• it is difficult to appreciate the attitudes 
of the Catholics without some know- 
ledge of the rtature of the Protestant- 
ism which confronted them, 

The problem qf “false-con- 
sciousness’’ , is raised in the preface 
but not : explicitly mentioned 
thereafter. If such a concept implies 
the existence pf a dear ‘‘true 
consciousness”, we mqst indeed be 
' ivary. However, implicitly, the 
attitudes of the lower classes of the 
Gard are contrasted 1 - and were 
contrasted by contemporaries - with 
different and more “normal” working- 
clftsg attitudes. This occulted when the 
docility, of the Catholics of Nlmes in 
economic distress in the 1830s was 
compared with the uprisings, of the 
workers of Lyon. Whether the 
acceptance of “handouts” in r$ ftirn for 
providing aq anti-Protestant mob 
V. directed against thfcif: feUowvwoYjkors . 
•: represents , fi .. - lower, ; v fonp of 
conSCioUsnewthan determination to 
v understand arid to struggle aga(rikt the 
roots of exploitation Hs 'perhaps a- 
matter ' of opinion. •• . However,. 
:v Fitzpatrick himself, when, arguing that . 

• Catholic popular , involvement . “was i 
orchestrated by the skilful exploitation 
of economic hardship”, .. when 1 
suggesting: that the: Protestant threat 

: ;-was]argely a myth,: arid When branding; 
> Catholic rOvafismas;- '‘exaggerated”- 
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The social historian of sixteenth- 
century France faces severe problems. 
If it is hard to establish accurate 
genealogies of seventeenth-century 
families, it is harder still for the earlier 
period. Even elementary biographical 
and career details are sometimes 
difficult to trace accurately. Barbara B. 
Diefendorf has established a list of 
ninety Paris city councillors who served 
between 1535 and 1575, and sought out 
all accessible Information about them 
from genealogical collections, the 
notarial sources (used sparingly, one 


uneven, out mey are supplemented by 
Inferences drawn from the Paris 
customary law-codes of 1510 and 1580. 
The city . councillors played a 
prominent role in the codification, so 
that we can see local usage ■ being 
elevated to the full status of law by the 
same individuals who then chose to 
respect or ignore the new rules. 

As one would expect, the councillors 
were for the most part Parisian in 
origin. They were men on the make: 
thirty-one* of the ninety councillors 
were sons of merchants, but the 
number of merchants on the city 
council declined steadily. Previous 
generations had been well on the way 
to usurping nobility through the 
purchase or landed estates, and more 
than two-fifths of the councillors 
inherited; at least one noble land- 
holding/ Marriage was a crucial stage in 
their advancement. Intermarriage 
between (he families of councillors was 
so common that only one in eight of the 
group was not the son, son-in-law or 
grandson of a man active in city 
politics. Marriage was the occasion 
when a man's wealth' increased and is 
tnost.eailiy estimated by the histbrian. ' 
Dowries rose in value in the sixteenth 
century, though hot as much as might 


the intendant of finance, Cbi 
Marcel. The originaUty of thebogfcfa 
not just in the new material which hz 
been produced and Profess 
DiefendorPs painstaking comment 
Parisian customaiy law, but is tk 
study of the various brandies ad 
generations of the families coccetui 
This makes considerable sense wbrn 
partible inheritance was (be note, 
though one may doubt whether ii 
families holding royal office therein 
as the author contends, “little if ur 
disparity between the professfai 
achievements of eldest sons and their 
younger brothers”. The rising cost ti 
the office itself would seem to pncWt 
this as a general rule. Some d If 
findings cause surprise, for exa^f 
that nineteen of the ninety counwi 
became Calvinists or else had lelaW 
implicated in heresy. This wasirfk 
obvious way to advance one.’sff*. 
among- the, staunchly Catho&ftjsu 
rilite. 

Diefendorf arrives at two a® 
conclusions, that the city 
had become an oligarchy b) I 
third of the sixteenth centiuy ara M 
the spread of royal office-wwi 
created unprecedented opportows 
for upward mobility. The w* 
conclusion complements 
research on the noblesse de rc ® t -'rr 
high office had been aqwy « 
hereditary character 
family to consolidate its poslwffl. 
thus find that many, , though i 
means all, of the families studied 
were prominent a generation w 
later as royal office-holden in 
sovereign cours The »b «„*»i 


T . usually 

considerably vounger than their 
husbands, and forty-six councillors left 


practice ui 

contends that the patnmonimna . , 
succession was “further echMOo 
1581 by the practice of 
survtvance”. The effect of 
allow a city cauadtorj « 
enjoyed by a royal offlee-ho . 
sovereign courts, to * 

expectancy on his office Jor ^ 
another close 

convenient the survivance,iw*». d 
important -ttan- 
reagnation of : which - *“**,51^ .fc. 
examples from the 
Diefendotfs own. 
forty-three of U» ninety* 
were' not elected vinotl* 
beneficiaries of 

words, the oHgarc^ nat^fl. 


vridpWs. Since a Widow's .jointure did 
not, cease' 1 With remarriage, second 
marriages Were, seen as a .threat to the 
family patrimony, so; that, the widow’s 
ability , to settle gifts on a second 
husband to the detnmeiit, of children of 


simply be more preum -r ; ■ ■ 

earner date, .;. ; i; '.r ,»h.d0 

Ifw.Ie.m.gWtde.I.a^; 
councillors from lhw . 
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fetishism and Imagination extends an 
inouiry initiated in David Simpson’s 

Unnt TVnr/ivuinrlh and the 


appliecf to Western cultures? ft before hfm ^nd^wd P H B - W T M,nicl hing to I 
connects readily enough with the ^ d and J rown ,n *he and favour”, 

political economists’ analysis of wealth ? ft , h ’ ?? d ® l thlrt y years of Tulkinghorn. 
and labour, and with the puritan S ho ^s earlier invesli 

favounng of spirit over letter, venerating UP 1? ■ tam w,,h who lracks J ' 

(Cunously enough, the Victorian SS" r old . ima 8'nary rrom the mui 
thinker who pinnacle”. It is the veneration which But between 


David Trotter 


■ I | « — UI VTW.Q1L1I 

and labour, and with the puritan 
favounng of spirit over letter. 
(Curiously enough, the Victorian 
thinker who made some of these 


thinker who made some of these r . . , . l,, 5 v eneranon wmen 

connections most explicitly John p °^. er ' k r eeps him 

Ruskin, is not mentioned y at all!) -fi-SS 5’t d ’ ^ . f, 8 urative 
This terminology was eventually 352$ these descnptions of 
SUDDlemented. nf rmiK« ku ninnl../ character matches a disconnected and 


nineteenth -century fiction. Taken material through Freud, but he does therefore * intenselv 
inHiher. these two books offer an stress that the mntiue frw . erefor ? intensely 


------- 

WBther, these two books offer an 
unusually subtle and challenging 
account of the inter-determinations of 
tnind and society imaged by the writing 
of the period. 

Simpson sees Wordsworth as the 
proponent of an ideal of “poly- 
morphous perception”, according to 
which we free ourselves by recognizing 
that we have created or “figurecr what 
we perceive - that we have the power 
eitberto re-make what we have already 
made, or to seek other catalysts. In 
Wordsworth’s eyes, the social 
condition for this ideal existed above 
all In those communities which had not 


d they are 
figurative, 




male protagonists of novels by Dickens 
and Melville and Conrad cannot afford 
to recognize incompletion or other- 
ness, and spend their lives in furious 
pursuit of an image of fixity and 
: ■ ' * 


something to be exchanged for reward 
and favour”. This is certainly true of 
Tulkinghorn, us it would be of an 
earlier investigator, Nadgclt, the man 
who tracks Jonas Chuzzlcwit to and 
rrom the murder of Montague Tigg. 
But between Martin Chit zzte wit and 
Bleak House,- Dickens discovered the 
Detective Department of the 

Metropolitan Police, and he modelled 
Bucket on those selfless and 
omnicompetent limbs of the organic 
body of Victorian society. Bucket's 
expertise and unfailing kmdncss are 
part of the solution, not part of the 
problem. 

If Dickens assemble* the figures of 
the Old World city, then MelviHe and 
Conrad envisage idolatry on the 


ale mot a confets of no vlkhv « wnting, itself conveys a view of society. Conrad envisage idolatry on the 

d \?e ! vi? The consequence of this recognition ts h, 8 1 . 1 “a? and ln Far-off places. And the 

sar readine of of -. ,h ' ir - ™ ie 


completing, it duplicates, and thus 
distracts them further. 


ret been reduced to single-mindedness n wSSIfffuwK 1 
by division of labour, or tempted into 

trft p 4 pS. rat's 


luxury. Such communities were fast 
diuppearing. So it is a threatened ideal 
that he presents, and one whose 
defence involves a strenuous 
dbdpline. 

For if we forget or are prevented 
from acknowledging that we have 
created the images we perceive, we 
become subservient to them. We join 


Simpson describes the world of 
Dickens’s novels as one whose density 
and fixity preclude polymorphous 
perception, a jumble of parts and 
attributes of exactly the sort foreseen 
by the earlier theorists of the 
consequences of divided labor and its 
influences on mind and society”. 
Living in a fetishized world, Dickens's 
characters become themselves fe- 
tishes: a mannerism, a pair of whiskers, 
a waistcoat, an idiolect. They are 

U. .l- rr .■ ■'1 


scenes from the novels. protagonists take root even more 

deeply in "the subjective aspirations 
I have two minor reservations. In the implicated in phallicism and 
first place, I am not convinced by narcissism”. The disabled and perhaps 
Simpson's account of plot as a literary impotent Aliab sets out to enpture 
device extraneous to the critique of what he Jacks - or rather the sign of 
idolatry articulated through character . w ! iat * ,e focks, and thus something he 
- a device whose artificiality is so will never lays hands on. The whale is a 
flagrant that it signals indirectly the fetish, “both the object on whom 
disjunction of the world it must revenge must be taken and nt the same 
encompass. There is truth in thnt, of l ' m . e me image of the lost member 
course, but in Dickens's later novels which must be conquered and 
plot itself becomes fetishized, a regained”. 


- a device whose artificiality is so 
the world of 5f? rant . ,hat '* si «nnLs indirectly the 
whn«* rilnslhu disjunction of the world it must 


encompass. There is truth in thnt, of 
course, but in Dickens's later novels 
plot itself becomes fetishized, a 


become subservient to them. We join imprisoned by the figure they wish to 
die debnquents accosted in Book Vm cut in the wf / rld> an< f this of a 


of The Prelude'. 
ye who are fed 

Boi the dead letter, not the spirit of things; 
Whose troth is not a motion or a shape 
Intinrt with vital functions, but a block 
Or waxen image which yourselves have 
:* made, 

Ewe consumers of the dead letter 
generate an anxiety in nineteenth- 
century thought and writing that 
&???“ !° f waxen images will 
“come the only form of consciousness 
b 2 M increasingly alienated 
«Mly. The anxiety stimulated an 
nnagmahve response whose coherence 


absorbs all ' their creative 


medium of idolatry. For example, 
characters sometimes turn themselves 
into waxen images by taking up a 
particular position in scene after scene. 
Dombey exerts authority by standing 
drawn up to his full height with his back 
to the fire; Carker, who wants to usurp 
the authority, imitates the pose. The 
unfolding of plot becomes a repetition 
oF such characterizing, or fetishizing, 
poses; people appear in order to cut 


The idols of “primitive” societies 
(like Queequeg’s Yoio) could be 
worshipped or ignored at will, and 


discarded if they didn't work. But 
Ahab's fixation constitutes his very 
being, and will not be appeased this 
side of death. Iconoclasm doesn't look 
too difficult, Ruskin said: “but an Idol 
cannot be broken - it must be forsaken; 
and this is not so easy, cither to do, or 
persuade to doing. For men may 


.energies. “Dickens thus chronicles the ^nce more the figure they have already per ^, ad u 10 doing For men mQ y 

energetic- creation of deadness and C u t ^ anv times before y BlandotsX r « adl, y be convinced of the weakness 

fixity, the passionate reduplication of usually seen dominating a room from of an ,nia ? e ’ but not of lbe emptiness of 

fetishized representations.^ h s^ on in™ T ima » natio,1 L- , S J il1 ’ Mo &y Dick 

nrison K«i I' docs e5ca P e - wb 'ch is more than can 

These representations include many £ hBre k- en ferisin K FiinfoJrh m 2 sa,d for tbe victims of Dombey and possibility of an Sternaiive. ’’‘Smpson 

of Dickenp-s rpost .celebrated 'comm BESBflEmF' clSSSS 
effects. Burthe matter becomes more movement of the story can serve to T ^ AT g u, l !\ e c, ? sed incompetence, but to the “historical 

serious when the embodied fetishes try unmask or demystify a fetish James H , eS of 2 ld World society, situation": the lights were going out all 

to bend other people to their own Harthouxe amiwn'Tnm n™Horf n ? d&str °y |n g e ven those remote from the over Europe. 6 

deadness and fixiw. Forced to greet Mr' *iffi h&iTS B ,2S$rtS source. If & Caddy Jellyby’s baby, born v # P f , , 

Bumble, Oliver Twist "made 1 bow, dmnnev ^ LS deaf and dun|b in the closing pices of w historical .situation 

which was divided between the beadle S* y t Kon Sinv ^June when S the noveL MeIviIle - on the other hand, VCT ? moment mating D. H. 

on the chair, and the cocked hat on the tS^Lk him m h ^hices a New World faith .irt an 

table”. Later dependants are not even ca ' ,s *0 ask him to leave. Cokeiown. e rt vironment,as yet unspoiled. .“The 

allowed that comic equivocation; for Jn the SOCOII{J i ac _ j b y |hal P«wer and ronqu«t are 


frontiers of the New World. 
Washington Irving talked of the 
“rabble rout of nondescript beings that 
keep about the frontiers, between 
civilized and savage life, as those 
equivocal birds, the bats, hover about 
the confines of light and darkness”. 
Melville found his rabble rout in New 
Bedford, "the queerest looking non- 
descripts from foreign parts”. 

In Conrad’s novels, the world does 
not fight back so successfully. The 
figures of power and conquest have 
carried the idols of the market forth to 
the very societies from whom “the 
vocabulary of fetishism and idolatry 
had in the first place been at least partly 
derived”. Indeed, Conrad makes 
Simpson's point for him in “An 
Outpost of Progress”, remarking that 
the storehouse where the white traders 
keep 1 their baubles is known as a 
“fetish", “perhaps because of the spirit 
of civilization it contained'': The 
pursuit of wealth has become n psychic 
os well us n commercial objective, an 
idolatrous quest for self-completion. • 
Nostronio speaks of treasure as 
something that “fastens upon a man’s 
mind”. Lingard is "always in search of 
new markets for his enrgoes - not so 
much for profit as for the pleasure of 
finding them". It is the women and (he 
non-wTtite races who are supplanted by 
these idols, who cannot be recognizeu. 

I would quarrel with Simpson's 
reading of Conrad in one respect only. 
He seems to regard Conrad's fatalism 
as evidence that it was no longer 
possible for people to conceive either 
the alternatives to fixity proposed by 
Wordsworth, or the critique of fixity 
mounted by Dickens and Melville, “ft 
is as if the process of duplicating the 
figurings or a fetishized society now 
takes place so deep inside the 
unconscious that it cannot be spoken 
about, or made the subject of a drama 
whose very energy would suggest the 


no effect at all on Sissy Jupe, when she 
calls to ask him to leave. Cokeiown. 

In the second place, I believe that 


aoddelcacvSimn«Tn^ fc nhu allowed that comic equivocation; for In the , ocond T hpU . u . fha( figures of power and conquest are 

Jji®* 11 jjjer®!* nothing but the cocked Simpron ife^ti^en^ 
fetishism. ,ogy 01 hat. Mr Turvey^ops worship of moral and imaginative commitment to horizons rece 9 e - , . ■ 

The teiminoloov denims fmm aar i„ ,P ort S ent an f of ”5 Pni1 o e jlf 80 l![ Victorian : England. He says that Simpson conveys very well the force 
^tfhropological ^studies 05 a | descending : series _ of people In the novels “are not simply of the imaginative investment both 

s' dies of fetish- idolatries, culminating in nis son Prince divorced from society; there is nosuen Dickens a nef Melville make in figuring. 

organic, body, for them to belong to”. A small sign of this force, I think; is the 


Towards transcendence sj 

^ novel 

Tm* A o a . a Kurtz, a LeverkOhn or- a Gatsby. ^f m P 

^alusinszky These experiences are filtered mlo Simp. 

— — ' ' J language through the agency of a 1 U J K1 


deaf and dumb in the closing pages of ^ * be same historical situation 
the novel. Melville, on the other hond, l vaS at that vcr y moment inciting D. H. 
evinces a New World faith irt an U ' v /™ ce to , . depry Conrad's 
environment . as yet unspoiled, ."The pcsriirusm, to admire Moby-Dick, and 
figures of power and conquest are i*T ' January . 1916) to ask Ottolfne 
never final; (he world figh ts back; and ,, i J? r ■ , ab ? u t ''anything 

its horizons recede.” really African, Fetish Worship or the. 

• customs of primitive tribes”. The novel 
Simpson conveys very well the force which resulted. Women in Love, quite 
of the imaginative investment both explicitly uses the teminology of 
Dickens a ndMelville make in figuring. - fetishism to criticize contemporary' 
A small sign of this force, I think; is the society, ahd to suggest a way “beyond 
way the logic of the investment seems the phallic cult”; Lawrence undeniably ' 

Innanaraiaafllare nffltAiiKflimnir} flh* ...L! * 


Salusinszky 

Kawin 

SssSsasfi-* 1 


a Kurtz, a LeverkOhn or a Gatsby. Simpson’s conclusions .For example 
These experiences are filtered into ^, ll W. soa ranks Bucket with 
language through the agency of a Tulkinghorn as men who make a fetish 

narrator who has travelletfa long way a 

with the hero, but has managed to knowledge itself as. a Commodity, 

return, • f 


momentarily. . They throng the 
interstices of the Old World cities- the 
“nondescript messengers” haunting 
the no-man ’s-iand between prison nna 
society In Little Dorrit - and the 


Of theoretical bent 


ted the Ineffable The assumption that there are 

■{Jpp. Guildford: Princeton experiences which transcend language 

Press. £18.85 leads Kawin into .a predictable 

J 9 ! 0650 98 .... ’ confrontation' with Dfcrrida (for it is 

- : 1 1 1 ' ’ ' '• •• • he). There may, contra Derrida, be an 

This it tirniii,.. . • "absolute centre" to the self which is 

M an SSWf. a con vfentional simply “Ineffable” or “unnamable , 
,{ W^intS! And ^herej it This is ./ a workable hypothesis, but 

bterary^ crjtidsm. it Kawln proceeds to suggest that lhe 


confrontation' with Dfcrrida (for it is 
he). There may, contra Derrida, be an 
"absolute centre" to the self which is F, jj. 


' • ‘.’absolute centre" to the self which is F. S. SchwaTZbach 

ud an ^ouriy a convfentional simply “Ineffable"^ or “unnamable’ , • •■••• j , 'V 

^contenKik^ 0 ^ - 'There] it This is- a . workable hypothesis, but ov^ TIernadI (Editor) 

^teqt with li erary criticism. It Kawln proceeds to suggest that . |h& PAUt flpRNADi luinrj . 

rt(«^f n( L°“ c L , st j rnu| ating obser- Derrldean HmUatiOns may apply only rbe Horizon of Llleratnre 

subject of re- ' tb the. "left hemisphere" of the Drain ; ^730^, University of Nebraska Press 
“V ' the “right hejni)phere" remaining g® /paperbaA, £8.25). 

^ Pbsecvations are based tin a • ca P able ^ ^ of ' holistic p 8 03 22317 X. : ' . . .. ■ 

the reflexive 1 This gives us a clue jo. some of this ■ ... , . .. ' *” 

fcSLw® self-con scihus mind 1 it* book’s eccentncitos, which are ^ ic< av8 collected here serve as 1 




: me renexlve ; » s> j- - -. . . .. ,. . . . • . critical meory, perhaps ex 

%iJSrfu Se - f ^ onsc l tJ us mind Like b wk‘s eccentncites, ^ which are ^ essays collected, here serve as a influence of the structures c 
L Sconu 2 reflexive text strivfes to. Introduction ... to several literary sfudy u Sr Ihe 

i fend Sn RiCharcUan or _ Stoonoiao ,5 . .itllportailt • Issues . in; contemporary criticism. Instead we find Ih 

if “imitates.' rolo gy is a phoney literary theory. Al aye repnnted, four pro f e5S ! 0na | j ournn | s 

tttlS^^ n i e .' n >feWed with vyhai cnhcism because m?ny bi reused vei^ions from recen editing; several well-kno 

!L '• W >dea of fti/niefte'ls ihfereJ There ate many such in Kaw s nivn beis of (he Bulletin of the Midwest , reviewing reviews of their 1 
bookjnd some are] more M*d*n Unguap Association, and ( here only Wayne S' 
■[‘^^Cio^stexts rfeauirfc thfc Example above: For 1nstMM.d among thewnlnbutprs prpa number noteworthy); and four 
j of diScUe? vant 4 to know a lot more dtau* ® of : dfsUnEiiished;. critics; including responding to the conferencij pepfer of 

% 0r der Of belief ■ i? Realization Intensive -o 8 JJ; Wayne- Booth, ... . Jortrithon Caller, a nflh', who in turn rcsobnds (o thein, 
info fnrmninted -bV* Yogeshwar Mun J . t/mberto Eco, Northrop Frye, Fredric alone with n n>miri AffiLTni; 


the second with . varieties of con- 
temporary critical . theory; and the 
third with what the editor calk ."certain 
institutional frameworks within .which 
the horizon of literature is being 
traced." The last part disappoints 
most, for it never grapples with the 
issues it purports to raise. The use of 
the word _ horizon" suggests some 
enterprise jh the spirit of German 
critical theory, perhaps exploring the 
Influence of tn&sinicniresof academic 
literary study upon Ihe content of 
criticism. Instead we find Ihe editors of 
four professional journnls .discussing 
editing; several well-known critics' 
reviewing TevicWs of their own books 
(here only Wayne . Booth's essay is 
noteworthy); and , four , . schol are 


tiakiT™ and . .11 


it implies a history (or a history of 
responses to history), Simpson's 
account cannot always be. trusted. In 
most other respects it is extremely 
persuasive. 


( The most valuable essays are those 
which illustrate some directions of 
recent poststructura list theory. Donald 
G, Marshall builds upon conclusions 
drawn from the structuralist study of 
narrative to argue that the role of 
literary plot is to mediate between the 
formal closure of art and the openness 
of actual experience. Edward Said and 
Fredric. Jameson, though wi|h very 
different methods and goals, both 
insist on .seeing authors ,. lexis and 
readers alike as embedded ip-cultural 
and . historical contexts. Said puts 
forward a cultural relativism, Jameson 
a structuralist form of Marxism, but 
both argue. persuasively thnt tqxts and 
interpretations are never either value- 
free pr autonomous. ■ 

These eSsays, and several others, 
indicate that among traditionalists and \ 
the innovators alike there is a 

consensus (hat structuralism narrowly ■ 

conceived has had lla day, arid that any 
future critical theory must emphasize 
contextual as well as formal consi- * 
derations. Whatever the overall weak- * 
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Doing business with the Raj 


Hugh Tinker 


C. A. Bavly 

Rulers, Townsmen and Bazaars: 

North Indian Society in theAgc of 
British Expansion, 1770-1870 
489pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£29.50. 

0 521 22932 4 

C. A. Bnyly lias moved on from his 
earlier study of the city of Allahabad to 
examine urban change from Delhi to 
Benares (roughly coinciding with the 
former United Provinces and present- 
day state of Uttar Pradesh) during the 
period when British rule was imposed, 
challenged and consolidated. He has 
moved from local to regional history 
and he has investigated a wide Tange of 
sources. This impressive research 
yields a work of meticulous detail. 

Dr Bayly’s theme is (he rise and 
decline of ' various groups of urbnn 
leaders - governmental, judicial, 
religious and of course commercial - 
ana their relation to the changing 
patterns of trade, urban control 
society and institutions. He examines 
the view expressed by earlier writers, 
many of whom were administrators, 
that urban development whs part of the 
“fulfilment" of British rule in India, 
nnd questions the concept of a 
"Time of Troubles" throughout the 


eighteenth century when the towns and 
cities declined, coinciding with the 
breakdown of the Mughal empire. He 
is loath to accept a direct connection 
between the imposition of British rule 
(which in successive stages extended 1 
up the Gangelic plain towards the 
north-west) with the development of 
“modern” features in trade, industry 
and the urban layout, and rejects the 
contrast between the medieval or 
traditional and a “modern" period as 
embodying a false antithesis. 

In claiming to reinterpret the 
conventional views of the century 
Bayly is less than convincing. The idea 
of a “Time of Troubles" insists upon 
making its impact upon his account of 
the Gangetic plain in the earlier 
chapters, especially in the section 
entitled “Society and War". Several of 
the old-establisned forms of leadership 
were so much affected during this time 
as to be virtually destroyed, in the 
meantime, urban centres to the west of 
his area of study- the area most disorga- 
nized by successive waves of disturb- 
ance ana violence -collapsed, and some 
did not recover. It is strikingly evident 
that towns in the east of the area, where 
British rule was imposed at the end of 
the eighteenth century, were full of 
energy, offering great opportunities to 
the new class of entrepreneurs now 
emerging as the main agents of change. 
The two towns where commercial de- 
velopment advanced most (according 
to Bayly's evidence) were Benares and 


Mirzapur, ceded to the East India Com- 
pany in the time of Warren Hastings. 

In denying the opposition between 
Tradition and Modernity the author is 
surely hitting out at an Aunt Sally 
whicn was knocked over long ago. 
When the merchants of the Company 
began to do business with the Seths 
of Ahmedabad in the seventeenth 
century, they discovered a commercial 
and industrial network as sophisticated 
as any in contemporary England. 

What is impressive about this work is 
not the enunciation of theoretical 
concepts but the elaboration of 
evidence. Seldom does one come upon 
a book so closely textured. Although it 
adds significantly to our knowledge of 
the minutiae of political and social 
history its principal contribution is in 
the economic field. The author 
demonstrates (following, as he 
observes, the trail blazed by Holden 
Furher) that the Company's role was 
not so much to innovate trade and 
industrial trends as to join in a kind of 
partnership with Indian business. New 
forms of Indian enterprise emerged 
because they were able to take 
advantage of the "rules of the game" 
laid down by the British; this 
emergence was not an explicit part of 
British policy. 

However much one may agree about 
Tradition and Modernity as being more 
like Yin and Yang one- cannot minimize 
the importance of the- Great Revolt of 


1857 as a watershed in the history of the 
cities of this area: obviously, for Delhi 
and Lucknow, but also for other region- 
al centres such as Aligarh or Bareilly. 
For these cities, 1857 was the end of an 
era: in the disintegration of their ethos 
they saw the extinction of the old order. 
'TTiis hardly surfaces in Bayly's book. 
He does not even devote a separate chap- 
ter to this cataclysmic event, and it is not 
easy.in these pages, to piece together the 
story of 1857. His account of tne Revolt 
is mainly assembled in the section of a 
chapter with the unexpected title of 
“Small Towns in the Political Eco- 
nomy". He has interesting comments 
on the impact of the Revolt upon com- 
mercial groups, whom he discerns as 
sticking to their position as middle men; 
“hedging their bets", as he puts it, ral- 
lying to die Raj only when it appeared 
that the Raj was winning. Although the 
principal leaders of the Revolt came 
from both the Muslim and the Hindu 
aristocracy - and similarly, those who 
rallied to the British included members 
of both communities - the author con- 
siders that an important consequence of 
the rising was the fostering of “the im- 

[ iression of general conflict on sectarian 
ines", thus promoting the inter-com- 
munal hostility which was to be a domi- 
nant feature of urban politics in UP 
thenceforward. 

The post-Mutiny chapter ends rather 
inconsequentially at 1870: not a 
particular turning-point! for India or 
for this area. There is a good section on 


the growth of Cawnpore as a 
industrial city, and P a final 3 

P° mted at the periohS 
IB 0, i V n ® be $ un wlifi a sunK 

the whole social and ec *22 
structure in the mid-eiffi 

Ce !L U,ry V ,he b00k ends with mSt 

rather flimsy tour d'horkonX 
twentieth century. . 

To end this review on such a tcidu 
note is to do ess than justice to ifo 
very substantial study. This 12 
important work, but it is not one fe 
can he recommended to any bin the 
specialist. It does not provide Z 
overall view of urban change in north 
India for anyone more broidh 
interested in modern Indian history h 
style, it belongs to what Peter Fleitb 
used to call the “Chappati School"! 
writers on India: that is to say, in ram 
sections hardly a sentence goes by 
without the introduction of song 
technical Indian term. "In Beam 
several Barhais (b«e/-leaf growers and 
sellers) were incorporated into the 
'moral community of the creditable 
merchants'; they were allowed toash 
hitndls freely in the bazaar and could 
call on interest-free loans ud 
arbitration from the prestieknu 
Naupalti mahafans “ (p 407). It is 
refreshing to return to the ohhiyle 
writing of economic history by such at 
W. H. Moreland who, despite hall t 
lifetime spent in UP, wrote his classic 
studies with a notable economy oi 
Indian jargon-words. 


The path to peace 


Dervla Murphy 



Le£ Siegel 

Fires of Lovei Waters of Peace: 

Passion and renunciation in Indian 
Culture 

I22np. University of Hawaii Press. 
$12.50 
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Max Mflller used the word “kathe- 
• notheism" (o. describe all Indian 
- religion, By that he meant the choosing 
1 ■ .by a certain sect pf a certain god to play 
• the supreme role on a certain occasion. 

. ^ In much the same spjrit, Lee Siegel has . 
1 chosen Sankara the saintly philosophe r 
' and Amgni the court poet to reveal the 
. simple-subtle tranquillity attainable 
when the opposed ideals of love and 
v requhdatian are reconciled. . 

: Professor Siegel has : only one 
weakness: a deplorable addiction (no 
doubt acquired since he migrated from 
Oxford to Hawaii) to such wonts as 
“sac^ali^:e" 1 . ,, interionze' , and “strate- 
gize”. Yet this is no earnest, I argon- 
laden thesis, as one might fear on 
seeing the sub-title. Lee Siegel juggles 
. the hoops of myth and legend, image 
and theory with an entertaining 
dexterity rare enough among Sanskrit 
scholars. And, having been infected by 
1 Siegel’s enjoyment of the game, one is 
not disposed to cavil when he occa- 
sionally ignores obvious, humdrum ex- 
planations for the sak e of a neat analogy 
requiring some more ethereal inter- 
pretation, 

Exactly who nnd-When were Sankara 
and Amaru? Sankara is venerated as a 


mutually exclusive views of history. 
When. Time is to be escaped from, 
- rather than worked within, a state 
modelled on the Western democracies 
cannot expect to avoid trouble. As 
Mircea Eliade has put it, “Profane time 
must be abolished, at least 
symbolically, so that man forgets his 
•historical situation"’. Hence that 
vagueness; the Indians successfully 
. . ‘forgot everyohe’s ‘^historical situation - 
r until we . introduced ' the kind of 
historical interests 1 and methods 
familiar to the West since Herodotus. 

Fires of Love: Waters of Peace 
indirectly reminds iis that this cyclical- 
time concept, on which Hindu 
metaphysical thought is based, 
explains the. invulnerability of Indian 
culture (forever assimilating the 
invaders' Influences, yet never 
essentially changing) - which in turn 
explains the, familiarity, to modern 
minds, of the world or Sankara and 
Amaru. Reading our own Anglo- 
Saxon poem, The Battle. of Brunanburh 
one is in alien territory; ‘reading the 
Amarusataka one is simply bask in India. 


In the poems attributed to Amaru - ■ 
the Amarusataka - the force invoked is 
love: both the sentiment and the god. 
Siegel explains that Kavya , the 
Sanskrit word for poetry, embraces 
“any work of prose or verse which is 
infused with a particular and 
conventionally delineated rasa , an 
aesthetic mood, flavour, or sentiment. 
Rasa can be fully savoured only by 
people who, through many births and 
diligent study, have been trained to 
take a transcendental pleasure in the 
universality of the sentiment. They are 
rasikas, literary gourmets, who relish 
the good taste of poetry - the flavour 
produced through a harmonious 
blending of lovely images, melodious 
words, and sublime ideas. Poetry 
aspires to displays of beauty ana 
intelligence while philosophy aspires to 
truth and wisdom." And ii\ this book, 
as in life, the convergence of the two is 1 
what opens to us a world of calm 
delight, of perfect balance, of 
reconciliation in Its purest form, 

It takes a brave maii to attempt the 
translation of any poem and each lay 


reader must come to his or her own 
conclusion about the quality of Siegel's 
translations from the Amarusataka. 
According to Richard Gombrich, 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford 
(as quoted on the jacket), "His 
treatment of the Sanskrit poetry is both 
bold and sensitive. A delight to read," 
But many of these translations are too 
bold for this reviewer's taste. Consider 
these lines, describing the death of an 
Indiscreet parrot much given to 
reproducing bedroom noises: 

“Oooooh, ahhhh, oooooh, ahhhhh," 
thus did the parrot speak 
Until a ruby earring was placed before 
its beak. 

"Polly wanna nice red seed?” so 
sweetly asked the wife; 
The jewel made Polly quiet, for it 
ended Polly's lifel 
Feminists may be depressed by this 
book, especially when they reflect that 
for most Hindu women sexual 
relationships remain today in the 
Amarusataka mould. Yet at least the 
women (and men) of India were never 
subjected to those agonies of guilt 


inflicted on millions of Europeanswr 
the centuries by Christian theplddass 
Among the cultivated Hindu classes 
love nas always been "a cultural 
institution, an aesthetic ideal", b 
S iegel explains. Within that insrttuwo 
the sannyasl tradition looked alto 
men's "love versus renunciiuoo 
tension, while Women grew tf 
rega rding the enjoyment of sexual* 
a refined art - and a duty as wg *» 
rflfcftSurer-'Meanwhile the 
were left to get on with pr«ff « 
their own erode way, wihoui »JI 
“reconciliation of individual tm 
impulses with collective erotic ideals - 
but also without any unnawm 
inhibitions. 

Fires of Love: Waters of JW 
deserves to be read twice. Ainrt 8 

seem like a very large lapesliyinav^ 

small room; although one ■ 
the detail, the ovenH signtay 

blurred and the creator s lB^w 

evident. A second reading tolowsw 

see the topestiv In n 
where its beauties are more apF 
than its flaws. 


The place of liberation 


Andrew Topsfield 


Diana L. Eck 
B anaras: City of Light 
427pp. Routledge and 
£14.95.. . 

0 7100-9430 2 


Kegon Paul. 


city were and 1 often are narrow,’ 
crowded /and squalid, lined with 
countless wayside Shiva Ungas and 
other shrines and frequented by ash- 
smeared ascetics, or funeral parties, 
bearing corpses to the riverside 
cremation ghats. Even the most 
sympathetic of Western visitors - such 
as Eric Newby in his Slowlv down the 


myths and patterns is based both on the 
Sanskrit mahatmya. literature and on 
hei* close observation, of the city’s 
topography and customs and 

interviews with , its priests and 

residents. Apart from its value to the 
specialist scholar, her book will be at 
least equally rewarding to the student 
or general reader wishing to 
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Thracian and other debris 


John A. C. Greppin 

Vladimir I. Georgiev 
Introduction to the History of the 
Indo-European Languages 

424 pp. Sofia: Bulgarian Academy of 
Sciences. 6.12 leva. 

This ^English-language book by 
Vladimir T. Georgiev is a revised 
veision of the Italian edition of 1966 
which was, in turn, a translation of the 
original Russian version of 1958. 
georgiev is himself a man of some 
position in Bulgaria, being Professor of 
UpgulsUc 5 at the University of Sofia, 
where he was first employed in 1931 , a 
Balkan Wunderkind, and, for over a 
decade, the vice-president of the 
Bulgarian Academy of Sciences. He is 
one of those luminous products of post- 
1918 Vienna, where ne studied along 
with many other students from Balkan 
ritles great and small. As an Indor 
European 1st, he has maintained 
throughout his career, and in spite of 
Ibelsolation imposed on a Bulgarian, a 
high level of visibility in the West. 
Accurately labelled as an adventurous 
spirit from early on, his work, 
especially in the Balkan and Anatolian 
languages, has been read, dis- 
seminated, denounced and applauded. 
In short, Georgiev has deeply 
Influenced the thinking of all Inao- 
Europeanists, East and West. 

The present book does not con- 
centrate on the well-known and much 
studied Indo-European languages, but 
rather on the relics, the linguistic 
debris of dead cultures with little 
literature, some of 'which are known 
only through reconstruction. 
Georgjev’s principal focus continues to 
be tne extinct languages of the 
Balkans, the best known of which is 
Thracian, but which also include 
Dacian, Phrygian, Illyrian and 
Macedonian. Indeed, he endows these 


FofX'adti' w^h»T t L Wl,iCh C * i?t - Phonological laws quite different from 

don,^ an o„ W gofd V 'in f g T SSSi ,h05e ThraCia "' a " d draWS 

repeated on each of four separate silver 


An end to autonomy 


■jfi 

in 


vessels, and a fourth on a vase 
discovered on the Island of 
Samothrace. All are composed of only 
a few words. But we get other Thracian 
vocabulary from Greek authors: 
Aristotle tells us that the Thracian 
word for “wild bull" was bdlinthos; 
Strabo that their word for “city" was 
brla, a statement repeated in the 
grammarian Stephanus of Byzantium 
and in Hesychius, the ancient Greek 
lexicographer. But the great bulk of 
Thracian vocabulaiy seems to be 
known from the few hundred Thracian 
place-names that have come down to 
U L The present-day Bulgarian city and 


evidence from toponyms, proper 
names, and the vocabulary recordeilbv 
the Greek physician Diosco rides, who 
mentioned by name nearly forty 
Dacian plants. Georgiev is concerned 
too, witn the origin of the Albanian 
language, dismissing the traditional 
view that it is an extension of an Illyrian 
dialect. Instead he sees a Dacian sub- 
stratum in the Albanian vocabulary. 
The Dacian (fruit-growing?) area of 
Dardania is compared with Albanian 
dardhe "pear"; mantla , the Dacian 
word for “mulberry" (from 
Dioscorides IV.37) is noted in 
Albanian man(d) “mulberry". Other 
etymologies show parallels to the 
phonological laws that Georgiev 


river name Chirnavoda, which is good establishes for Dacian. The evidence is 
Slavic stock for ' Black-Water, is sketchy but interesting, 
taken to be a loan translation for the 
ancient Dacian city Aksiopa, at the 
mouth of the Aksios River. And 
similarly we are told that the Asamus 
River is to be translated “Rocky River" 
after Sanskrit adman “stone"; or that 
Resos, a Thracian king, had a name 
that actually means "king", after Latin 
rex or the -rix of Caesar's Gauiic enemy 
Vercingetorix, and that the Thracian 
tribe called Bdbrukes was really the 
“Beaver People", after Lithuanian 
bibrus , English beaver. 

Traditionally the Balkan tribes, 
some twenty In number and includ- 
ing Thracians, Gets, Dacians and 
Moesians, have been viewed as a 
linguistically homogeneous group, 
even though politically distinct. 

Georgiev's view differs; he sees the 
Thracians, who lived south of the 
Danube, as linguistically separate from 
the Dacians, who lived to the north. 

This conclusion is made on the basis of 
place-names, that magical criterion for 
Balkan linguistics. The town name 
suffix - dava occurs almost entirely in 
Dacia (Acidava, Burridava), while 
names with -brio appear in Thrace 
proper (Mesembria, Polumbria). 


On gu^tif jKs&pg wi th asufotance far in Georgiey also argued tbatpacianhas „ trovorsy, 

The whence of English 


In discussing the linguistic make-up 
of Europe before the arrival of the 
great literary languages like Greek and 
Latin, Georgiev dismisses the idea that 
inter-related but unattested "Old 
European" languages existed horn the 
Pyrenees to the Caucasus. Rather, he 
tnes to show that there was Indo- 
European penetration in the Balkans 
from at least the third millennium nc; 
and that the pre-Romance substratum 
in Romanian would be Dacian, an 
Indo-European language, rather than 
an unknown language curiously related 
to Basque or Georgina. 

The trouble is that Georgiev asserts 
conclusions which, though possible, 
are somewhat beyond the scope and 
volume of his data. A scholar's leading 
edge, however, is not the conclusions 
others will accept, but the areas where 
disagreement is most heated. Georgiev 
continues to arouse scepticism, but his 
established contributions have been 
weighty, too. Many of our views about 
the ancient languages of the Balkans 
are due to ideas which he originated, or 
championed. His has been a mighty 
career, fraught with joyous con- 
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Terence Moore 

Rov Harris (Editor) 

Approaches to Language 
18 1pp. Perganion £111.50. 
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It would be pleasing to be able to 
welcome Approaches to Language, a 
collection or papers from a multi- 
disciplinary senes of Oxford lectures, 
as a substantial contribution to cross- 
disciplinary contact. Instead the book 
unwittingly constitutes a warning, if 
each of the separate disciplines 

- philosophy, psychology, unuirop- 
ology, linguistics - is not to baffle ami 
nonplus, there needs to be a common 
problem which each addresses from its 
own standpoint. There needs to be, 
that is, not only the famous elephant, 
but also a resolute intention on the part 
of each investigator to learn more 
about the nature of elephants by 
attending to the observations of the 
others. In the case of Approaches to 
Language, the common theme 
outlined in the brief cditorinl foreword 

- “man's use of words" - seems very 

much an afterthought, and one which 
turns out to he-so general us to border 
on the vacuous. The editor, Roy 
Harris’s own paper for example. 
“Language and Speech", is largely 
about linguists' use and misuse oi the 
semi-technical terms speech nrid 

language: it is a study of linguists' use of 
meta-words, of terminological 

confusion in the apparatus available 
for the description or language. Man's 
use of language itself is barely 
approached. 

Yet, curiously, running through a 
number of the papers, it is possible to 
discern a quite separate theme of 
uncommon importance to anyone 
concerned with the workings of 
language and its relations to thought 
and to mental . . processes mo re 


empirically well-supported paper is a 
view of the brum ns a louse 
confederation of specific and restricted 
capacities , any of which may be 
independently impaired. On this view 
the capnciiy (o understand the 
utterances of natural language rests on 
un ability to represent nnd manipulate 
objects, relations and actions in terms 
of a cognitive symbol system that is 
itself independent of language. For 
Allport language is epiphenamcnal.on 
these non-linguislic, mode-specific 
cognitive codes. The aphasic's prob- 
lems - and ours - are in the mapping. 

In his conclusion Allport wisely adds 
a caveat. The paper has concentrated 
solely on individual language-users. 
Within any such individual, the 
fundamental cognitive processes are 
computed in a medium other than 
natural language. But, he adds, across 
individuals natural language is 
obviously the principal fnedium of 
communication. So in n closing Luria- 
like spirit he acknowledges the 
profoundly social character of cog- 
nitive development. 

A paper firmly rooted in the social 
basis of cognition is Jerome Bruner's 
"The Socinl Context of Language 
Acquisition". Bruner’s cogently 
argued thesis is tlmt the acquisiton of 
language depends upon the earlier 
acquisitnn of wluit he calls, com- 
plementing Chomsky's ‘‘Language 
Acquisition Device” (LAD), a LASS 
or Language • Assistance Support 
System. For Bruner, the LAD is 
epi phenomenal on the LASS. The 
dark nnd difficult problems are 
uncovering, the relations between the 
two. But as a start at least, Bruner 
recognizes that linguistic knowledge is 
not separable from the learning of 
concepts about the physical worm and 
is certainly not acquired before 
learning about how. to communicate. 

Finally, in a dense, guarded and 
difficult paper, "Language and Truth", 
Michael Dummett. initially appenrs to 
be taking what has become a 
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^generallv.^Th/s .theme is perhaps. beat irAditibimr philosopher's stancci that 
summed up in a question: can . ■ - ■ r - 


Charles R. Sleeth 

Eugenis T. Maleska 
A Pleasure In Words 
Edited by. Hugh Young 

%p: Hamish Hamilton, £6.5 0. 

Je title of this book promises its 
, ure ' 0I, d the dust-jacket 
t 300 *. 1 ' but. one would 
5E ct i? u * cne .T’ Maleska, as a scholar 


Colossus of Rhodes to .Charles 
(misprint for Chares) of Lindus. Most 
unfortunate of all is the misprint 
“person! 1 , for "persons" in definition e 
at pantheon on p 9, which mars what 
would otherwise .be one of Mnleska's 
most effective challenges to his renders . 
to do some of their own thinking and 
have some of their owrt fun. Maleska 
ofres his publisher a reprimand for this 
diie. 

The responsibility is his, however, 
for another and more harmful category 
of blemishes, namely, distinctions 
missed or inadequately expressed in 



ly Nambiidiri etere. .And Amani< the temples, ashra.ms andstepped. bathing 
ppeti may have been- a professional gbats I ,:still_nas j a:, potent:, aura or- The difficulty is, as Diana Eck says in 
scholar In Uio service _qfakirig: or/ne p f. p [ a 7 e - Banflras: City d/LteM;seeingBan&ras 

^ ""I, which has •'•(Benares.: Varanasi! through 1 Hindu . 



• may haVe been akirig himself. Possibly.. end bathing in. the uainges 
he lived in the shtth cehtury.of bur era - continued ‘Tdfi some, three 

nrlhficnvnnlhrireurht. Perns nshRU/nsia makeS-lhC ghats at. da WO ■ 


rpillcnmav 
One of the 


(Benares,; Varanasi), through 1 Hindu 
eyes, as The divine’ Kashi, .'.“the 
Luminous ’ 1 or “City of Light", the 



.. - fr . .... .At maiiy points we encounter the 
d 'the bpstower of ; extravagant Brahihinlcal arithmetic of 
i .. from birth i and sanctity. Banaras, the supreme tirtha 
who die thbre. But in- (pijgritnagp ". place: “crossing-place, 

&metira« it.lempts ntwcomers 10 ■■■ W . >!»"■?«, Kashi l*s any; outrider con. comblnlrtg pilgrimage ^ iq in “the 

comprehensible chronology.. But thls'is caption ./i 
to miss: the point that hr India, eyen ' " 


required: even sleep herds 
to a state of yogic Jgjjj 
elsewhere. It Is not surpnslng 
mechanical reliance on « 
dominated pilgrimage^ 
ridiculed by the Wborn i 
Kabir, He toqk 

impure Magahar,. where MJgJg ■ 
the Brahmins rei,ncam^° n 5 
the best that can be expectw. . 

" Like SHiva . Iiinudf.: ; 

encompasses the .universal 

; of existence ■, It • * s 
. “Forest of Bliss” : 

fud -V , , 

fundamental philosophical, cosmolo- Banaras: ■ Its brocadea .* 1 ^;, tf ■ 
■gicaland sOcial tenets of the Hindus; • brSre . 3 

social culmre h^Ve Jong tUe ia- 'j 
But even, more it g J 1 i 


taJjL O — “ “ « eta a ovuviui 

wiui a Harvard doctorate, an educator, missed or inadequately expressed in 1300 or thereabouts in agroup of v ... 

tor some time a teacher in .the lists Of English words borrowed words ^ ta | cen directly or indirectly object of independent study. They 

R ubl ‘ c schools, and from Latin, pp 18-51. Thus factotum (a from Latin, or theword constituent implicitly adopt a point of view that, in 

hZv following the time- compound noun of the "pickpocket „ meaning “new" which (barring a recent book, Christine Carling and I 

“woureq tradition of instructing while or “cutthroat" type) and^ quorum one rB re word attested (n the Tour- have called epiphenomenalist. For the 

lcl\ and (genitive plural) are listed without century) has been in English epiphenomenalist, language is seen as 

Latin recond 5 j nce jht sixteenth century m a necessarily^ dependent upon the 

iB in Miff* J ' 


various Germanic or Indo-European 
languages, might drive some renders 
away and spoil the fun for those who 
remained; but these considerations 
cannot justify such an out-right 
misstatement as Mnleska's listing of 
new (pl 6 ) among words “of . Latin 
origin." (The qualifying statement that 
new is “a mixed breed" is equally 
inaccurate.) There is a world of differ- 
ence between new, which has been in 
the English language as long as the 
English language has existed, and the 
word-constituent nov-, meaning 
“new", which has been In English only 


linguistics be usefully considered ns an 
autonomous discipline? 

For many decades now, at least since 
;■ the time or Ferdinand de Saussure, it 
has beep the widely accepted.wisdom 
.among linguists that “tne true and 
unique object of linguistics is language 
studied in and for itself". The result has 


language is in essence an instrument 
for the expression of propositional 
thought and that propositions are 
either true or false. It is only as .the 
paper proceeds that it becomes dearer 
that . he . is expressing - serious 
reservations about a theory of ipeiaiiing 
fpr; a natural language that relies 
exclusively on . an appeal to . truth- 


been that linguistic resea rch has largely ■ conditions. The grounds ■ for his 


concentrated upon what could be 
isolated for independent. study: form, 
especially syntactic -and phonological 
form, at the expenW.of what could not: 
meaning and Its '.yelated notions; 
reference, . inference, paraphrase. 
What is particularly interesting about a 
number of papers in Approaches to 
Language is that, however obliquely, 
they challenge the assumption that 
language can usefully be treated as an 


utile dn 

OMwmild be right. A ; large pa.. 

consists or a helpfully organized dedension neuter nouhs in -u/n like 
■unent ■ of contributions . made , by atrium', and apparatus and other fourth 


S of words all taken directly or supportive framework of expectations, meaning 
ctly from Greek. To be sure, beliefs, knowledge and categorized 


j. reader deftly through the major deities 1 
and. their mythologies and the 


today, 

remains 


many ! 
LL 4rvea 


.Ida pviot 111 uiuipi- cycii . inbhjti 

the cpuccpt of cyclical . time- • bbsfcr 

..... j- more, influential -Ilian qpr i jhe>.ti 

vtiipri of history as 0 clifoaCtic process 1 plstnnc 
within map's cqmroL .Much of India's (, bi"=»^ 
post-I|idependehcO' . unease hns • bo«n . ; :dlq 
[ prgvokedVy the cpriflictbalweiin th^p 

. :i.> i ' ( ' I J -'i 1 • • 1 , V 


■ #». ' 

Illustrated 'with" 
nineteehth-century M ! 

misprints *. nd : edition 

illustration m the English^ 
Insignificant faujt^n y 1 

fucia work. ' <: , ,, 


English he}v; Latin novits, and Greek experience of language-users. From 
neos all have a true, cognate rela- this standpoint* satisfying acdounjs of 
tionship, since Latin and Greek are the characier qf 'Iflnguag^ ar}d its 


wrjaus languages - to present-day - declension nouns, and corpus and 
EflgHjh vocabulary, • with, separate 1 other third, declension neuter nouns 

gP,f, ll o«« d -to Greek. Latin,: are. similarly lost among, second ailIW — 7 -- ; 

JS??' , „»mpprts : from Spain 1 and declension masculine nouns In -us like members of (different branches oQ the ytprkfogs ate urtHkely to emerge from 
‘Words from Everywhere! 1 . <qlumhns,as aie firat-perspn plural verb Indo .c uropetm language ’ family* to . : approaches treating language as a self- 
JW. ..Our Anglo-Saxbn . Heritage,”. : formsyflke mandamus, -the dblaUve .^hfc^ngllsh also belongs. But Eh- contained system. 

H ,h “ r "’ 1> *- * i.». wi.^v .1 a «rt th^ nreek loanword dish new is not "of Latin origin"^ ^on Alan Allport’s paper here, 

the coot ran*, English pew, Latin “Language and Cognition", provides 
novus, and Greek neos are all equally gome interesting support for nn 


UumfH , c ? n give pleasure to; any 
, ^^wiih normai C nri os ity, and 16, 

.5}d^aiP> able • VOcabulary - 


artd for general awareness of 


Latinized spelling of Greek pous 
."foot," plural podes. In both these 
classes an opportunity Is lost to show 
why for 'some words it would be 
erroneous to u^e the Latin, plural 
endings *a and -/ • in English.. • By 
contrast,' the listing of Latin' words 
a model of right 


of Indo-European, origin; and Latin epiphenomenalist k approach to 
noviisi is in no 1 sense ancestral to language. His general thesis is that 
English new. Maleska.^.who knows human intelligence does not depend 
about Indo-European gnd its branches upon - ond tnus can be functionally 
(Chapter 8), must know this. dissociated • from - an individual 75 

: daprM. , ^'‘V ,M ^“ ecwre , Bnm,eresl ' ps comraai,' me »««m 0 ^ ■ lanmmop tnmi> possession of communicrnivc 

• ilew'f Webster's .Third ending in -a is almost a mpdel of n^U . Misleading J®"guag .v • language. Ttiroughout his paper - a 

. ■ WWOlidry (1961); procedure: most art ^rst declension. k ' nt J paper that relics heavily on the detailed 

evidently' drawn much of feriiihine ^ouns IfH® onftvinrt.andmthe pp J 5and70.the n it . , • investigation of Iilnguagc performance 

th 6 -Webster's Hit on .{f 37,: ^veryjeu^ Ih IndiSdual brai^SdinafleS pdlUmts- 

.'.!i' n («lltvmnirtai« /i..in^/uwiiM nnd fiitlit. others) is Lnlifl jwiKJ Bun yieeK g"nos i-nj, Allport- rytorpusly distmgulshes' the 

untlerstanmng of ^ words, inwrliten and 
spoken forhia, from the, understanding 
of. the conceptual representation or 
non-linguistfc cognitive code On to 
which wards are mapped. Thus, one 
patlppt, ALv may. (ail on ;occasion lo 
distinguish the words nail- and $crew, 
wall aj\d fence, botit and shoe; Eut this' 
loss of meaning' differences Allboit 
shows in ho way-, implies -that : (he 
Cognitive cpdec of mental structures , 
representing / thesi word r ' meaninok' 
have been similarly impair^ 


ihSElWloglcs. and acknowledges {Impediments and 

dn.page clearly, identified at . . .. 

accbmpllsiltlient' : ■ , Even more seriously,, Mnlcskft. too • young dnd^Latta Juvepis ; (49), 

i- "t^tdnt Ion. »s impai red by • • often fce* language, which conqenlsor • ahdEngfish /re/aitdLatm T /tter , 'baOk 


bj seyeral kinds. The; least 
J. kind cdrislsts of. misprints. 


consists or. misprints, borrowing of ^vords. dn thr one hand. 
hVfcS' m ^ e j flwif a -.momentary and.trOe cognate relationship of wor s 

i: .in different language belonging to the, 


PDCe, 


.... 'i' 1 


book' 

r mz~'~ . 

On the wholes then, despite the 
J** connro. «he m lnn.cn,.. M ' 


. reservation^ lie partly in a distinction 
Dummett elaborates -.between . a 
semantic theory for a formal language 
and a theory of meaning for a natural : 
language. In the first case the task of 
the semantic theorist is immeasurably 
simplified by his being able to stipulate 
the .intended interpretation of the 
notations of the formal language. 
Actual language-users, however, 
understand a sentence or, a linguist 
would add, a clause, a phrase, a word, 
a fragment of language, because they 
are pole 1 to make a tacit, unstipulatecf, 
connection between the meaning of the 
sentence and the conditions believed to 
determine, iis truth. A theorist of 
for - a natural language, 
Dummett cautiously insists, cannot 
leaVU this connection tacit; he must 
speil.it out. In attempting to grapple 
with the difficult problem of doing so, 
-Jpummett, appealing to "the practice 
pf speaking the language", argues Tor a 
theory of meaning that does not stop at 
establishing truth and making correct 
deductive and inductive inferences but 
takes on board the consequences of 
understanding: what the individual 
docs, acting on what he knows. In this 
respect Dummeit’s paper top appears 
to be viewing meaning as in . part 
epiphenomena] on non-linguistic 
, behaviour. 

’. Given the far-reaching importance 
of the question of the autonomy of 
linguistics, it considerably weakens the 
.impact of Approaches to Language that 
it is only $ubtermneously present in a 
few;, papers. The. book cannot . be 
properly recommended ’ as' 1 on 
'exploration of. this theme.- although 
some, chapters arp indirectly. .relevant 
to.R. ' . • •• '' • •• ' ' 

Cambridge 1 University Press have 
recently published Semantics; A 
Coufsebook by jarries R. Hurford and 
Brendan Heasley (39lpji. ! £6.95. 0521’ 
28949 t), Tho ' book Ts Intended to 
present a . “standard ; arid , relatively 
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Interrogative games 







Andrew Hislop 

Marie FRan^oise Allain - 

The Other Man: Conversations With 

Graham Greene 

187pp. Bodley Head. £6.95. 
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Seekers of self-knowledge soon realize 
that little of themselves can be 
discovered without pain. Interrogators 
of others, however, often forget that 
the more agonizing revelations of the 
tortured, the psychoanalysed and the 
interviewed are not necessarily the 
more truthful. There is no doubting the 
anguish of Graham Greene at being 

? ucstioncd about himself by Marie- 
ran^oise Allain for this collection 
of conversations. Nor is his pain 
surprising. The reticence of this writer, 
who us a child concealed from his 
parents his ability to read, is legendary. 
Allain. however, as befits her role of 
keen questioner, is perplexed that 
knowledge, even for self-torturers, is 
not in direct proportion to pain: 'if he 
has been correct in saying that one has 
to pass through horror in order really 
to know oneself then he should no 
longer, after what he reveals, claim 
ignorance of the truth of himself." 
Greene's explanation of this ignorance 
is typically disarming: "At all events 1 


still don't know myself, for I have no 
wish to know myself." Allain does not 
doubt Greene's sincerity and, though 
he holds back enough information to 
disappoint the least curious of 
confessors, he appears not to be 
playing one of Ids own intentionally 
deceptive games with his investigator: 
“1 don’t mink that, in our present 
situation I would try to He or to conceal 
. myself from you. because you're a 
mend, not a journalist." But the 
uncertainty of this self-awareness, the 
distancing of the speaker from his 
motives and actions, show how difficult 
it is to pin down even a willing Greene. 

Allain’s mistake is not to realize at 
once that even more misleading for 
^explanation of character than .the 
' confusions of pain are the pleasures of 
.. coherence. It is tempting for both 
, Questioner and questioned to believe 
that there is a- clear truth to be 
: discovered, for that enables the 
interrogation la end. The character can 
literally be-written off. But biography 
should be wary of such an easy ena to 
■ Us investigation. With Greene there 
. can be no such glib, conclusion - which 
is why He is the best as Well os the worst 
- of subjects for enquiry. It is so difficult 


. to gel anything’ out of him - there are 
’ very few biographical facts in The 
■ Other Man which cannot be found in 


.Greene’s selective 


>t be found in 
exercises in 


autobiography, A Sort of Life and 
Ways of Escape - but he refuses to 
ignore the complexities of personality, 
ine fictions of character, which would 
reduce him to a simple, explanatory 
formula: “We each Contain several 
characters - 1 don’t fight them. 1 accept 
them. To find an 'integrated' person 
one would have to look in a lunatic 


asylum." Norman Sherry, Greene’s 
biographer, might discover many new 
facts about Greene as he suffers the 
discomforts of retracing his subject's 
travels, but he will never find the “real 
Greene". It is an illusion. 

Biography is fiction vulnerable to 
the rules of verification. In The Other 
Man Greene is prepared to play games 
of both biographical “fiction' and 
verification to avoid too close scrutiny. 
Allain reveals that “Each time I quoted 
his own words back to him. Graham 
Greene checked the reference with 
me, if he did not recognize it, in order 
to avoid errors of interpretation." For 
a writer who prefers his texts to speak 
for himself it is important that they 
should not be undermined by new 
authorial changes which by their very 
difference might reveal insights into 
personality (Julian Symons, writing in 
the TLS last year, used certain minor 
discrepancies and illogicalities in 
Greene's own biographical writings as 
a basis for his insights into Greene). “It 
is a disadvantage to have an T who is 
not a fictional figure”, Greene wrote in 
Ways of Escape with reference to his 
travel book Journey Without Maps', 
nnd in these conversations he confirms 
the opinion expressed in A Sort of Life 
that he sees himself as one of his 
characters. But this justifies escape 
from himself, for “one lias to avoid 
being dominated by a character, 
becoming attached to it, even if that 
character happens to be oneself.” 
(Greene naturally inclines to the use of 
the abstract “one” rather than the 
more direct “I”.) 

In A Sort of Life (which was only 
written because a doctor suggested that 
autobiography was a better cure for a 
bout of depression than electric shock 
treatment) Greene wrote, in 
connection with school bullying, that 
“Between the torturer and the tortured 
arises a kind of relationship. So long as 
the torture continues, the torturer nas 
failed , and he recognizes an equality in 
his victim." With the “torture" of 
Greene in The Other Man it is the 
victim who recognizes nn “equality". in 
his interrogator by continuing to 
subject himself:, to questioning., ^The . 
main reason far this subjection Greene 
reveals, is that Marie-Franqoise 
Allain' s father, Yves Allain, the 
French Resistance leader and spy to 
whom he dedicates the book, was a 
good friend of his. And since it soon 
becomes dear that, however long the 
Inteniew goes on, Allain will never 
discover some , startling unknown 
insight into Greene, let nlpne the 
“truth" about him, the interest of the 
book centres on the. relationship 
between questioner and questioned. 

Dialogue is conspiratorial. What- 
ever the tensions 'and aggressions 
between speaker*, they are bound 
together, as long as they keep talking, 
by a certain symbiosis. Allain, far from 
disrupting Greene’s games with 
himself - the famed “paradoxes", the 
Reliefs and uncertainties, the obsession 
with divided loyalties- (mythically 
charged by the conflicts of his having 
been a pupil in his father’s school) and 


the “dangerous edge of things", the 
continuous displacement ot position, 
even from that of a devil’s advocate 
who changesposiiion - ends up playing 
them herself. Her conversion away 
from her initial expectations only 
strengthens Greene’s hand for further 
sleights. Even her introductory 
passages to the conversations confirm 


her compliance instead of challenging 
Greene from aposition of independent 
subjectivity. Greene does it himself 
much better in Ways of Escape when he 
qualifies his account of his hazardous 
journey to Liberia with quotations 
from his cousin's versions of events and 
his own journal. 

Greene does not always disarm his 
interviewer with complexity and 

E aradox, however. Attempts to probe 
is unconscious are, on occasion, 
thwarted with a straight bat. Allain, 
trying to relate Greene's “dualities” to 
bisexuality and to see Freudian 
symbolism in the Vienna sewers of The 
Third Man, is countered with the 
revelations that "I’ve been abnormally 
normal" (Evelyn Waugh told him that 
he had lost a great deal by not going 
through a homosexual phase) and that 
the Vienna sewers “were quite 
prosaically the sewers of Vienna”. 
Allain, wisely, does not insist, though 
her desire here to transcend the literal 
is less absurd than Kenneth Tynan’s 
notorious reverse reading of the dog as 
God in Greene's play The Potting 
Shed. Even David Selznick’s reaction 
to the script of The Third Man had 
penetrated, enigmatically, beyond the 
superficialities of the plot: ,r It won’t 
do, boys, it won’t do. It's sheer 
buggery." 

Greene is certainly no stranger to the 
complexities of the unconscious. As a 
schoolboy he was sent for treatment to ' 
live in the house of a psychoanalyst 
where he fell in love with the analyst's 
wife and played party games in which 
identities were adopted that were as 
bizarre as any canine deity - during a 
game of vegetable imitation Walter de 
la Mare gave n notable performance os 
n stick of asparagus. He also ndmits to 
possessing certain psychic powers (the 
analyst's wife . recently remarked 
“What a pity that Graham became a 
writer. He could have made such a 
good mediuml" and Allain’s tape- 
recorders suffered from repeated, 
unexplained breakdowns) and books 
such as It's a Battlefield and The 
Honorary Consul had their genesis in 
dreams' - a means of expression to 
which- he still attaches great 
importance. But this cultivation of the 
unconscious for the purpose of 
creativity also explains why he doss not 
wish it analysed. The "compost of the 
imagination^ as he calls it, might In 
analysis lose its richness: ; 

In Ways of Escape Greene points out 
the dangers of journalists "infeht on 
transforming a fine writer into a 
‘character*, if they succeed the legend 
will supersede the work.” It is ho 
Surprise that a writer who regards 
himself as one of his characters should 
be - unwilling to hand over his 
personality to' another writer. Perhaps 


... i . 

Theological concerns 


Greene was also slightly irked that the 
most famous speech in The Third Man 
(“In Switzerland they had brotherly 
love, five hundred years of democracy 
and peace, and what did that 
produce . . .?Thecuckooclock.")was 
in fact composed by Orson Welles, 
since Greene's tale of evil in the 
cantons. Doctor Fischer of Geneva or 
The Bomb Parly, which includes nn 
actor who wrote his own most famous 
line, can almost be seen as a riposte to 
Welles’s Harry Lime. He does, 
however, seem to have taken a curious 


delight in the existence of an imposter 
(described in Ways of Escape ) who 
went round the world pretending to be 


Pat Raine 
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As yoti mi^t expeef from . tlip title; 

■ . this is a sober and painstaking stud v of ' 

. Muriel: Spfcrk's- work: here you 
,:iiuvc:\ the novels .consaenfipilsly 
.v summarized, -there,, ah intelligent 
J recgpltulatiqn of. their- Rhemes. aptf ■ 
- Ideas. The, implications, of ;ench 
. narrative decfelpn taken by Mrs Spark 
i a re diligently pursued . Taking as her 
: starting-point - the .- author’s 1 own 
assertion, that (he benefits to her eof 
i becoinlng a Catholic ere' llteiary a* 

■ well as . Spiritual, RulH Whittaker 
shows how. v as if. in a. reciprocal 
• gesture - heir spiritual Concerns found 
exp ressiort lit nqr books* AS a critical 
/.method, it’s; not -without; bathetic 
-tendencies: “wo. are often Miowp; that 
' tty way to Grid is riol nlways throu^- 


conventional channels. . Is tins 
really a suitable comment oh Spark’s 
ficl|on, you might ask. or has it strayed 
in i from some naive appraisal • of. 

/■ ;Rob.ef } Peteif 
. 'is Whlttqker right to call T/ie Pririti 
"i:of Miss Jedn Btodic arid Thc.Glrlstrf 
, Slender Means tty products of ;a. dark 1 
and pessimistic vision? Spark’s 1 tone^ 
ope would have ihbugty, discourages 
r suth Vav dramatic .view: If, | the 
ytjeriaiisuess of 1 her intention is-not In , 
' question, in: these novels and others, 
neither is her! lightness of touch - dr 
the aplomb with which she converts 
•hdr theological proposiiions inio the 


more than most of us. His fint 
is of sharing a pram with adeidSH 
man cut his throat near him At 
nurse. Even before the war 
which he worked fm ’ 
InteHiaence, he had had a oS 
breakdown, been psychoaS 
very briefly joined the ComZS 
Party, spied for Germany ( pre .ffi 
got religion, patrolled as a s2 
constable in the General Strike^ 
a hazardous journey through AfS 
and, with great resolution (at the Z 
the most rash of his many danwm. 


Graham Greene. (It would, perhaps, 
have been better for him if The Other- 
Man was about this other man, for 
though the book may dispel some of 
the more exuberant legends, it will 
also, like his own autobiographical 
writings, provide stimulus for further 
legend.) 

Though it would have been easier for 
him to hide among the false trails of his 
imitator. Greene has chosen to hide, 
not behind total fabrication, nor 
complete silence, but selection and 
self-censorship. Indeed, he even at 
times seems to welcome others 
glimpsing certain aspects of his life - 
particularly his “failures” (this is 
obviously a family trait: his sister 
married the man who photographed 
her falling off a mountain). And the 
tit-bits beget myths - the more so since 
the varied and exciting events of 
Greene's life are so strikingly 
contrasted with the passivity and 
detachment with which he describes 
them. He has done and experienced 


escapades), resigned fromW^ 
editor of The Times. And though h 
has risked his life in wars andci 
a l over the world - Kenya. Milan 
Vietnam, the Middle East - the S' 
time in his autobiographical majiiia 
when he describes with passionfe 
exploits as “man of action’Ms when be 
recounts his pleasure in killing flie^-f 
remember a glorious day in Freetom 
in 1942 when I closed the window^® 
little office and slaughtered morefta 
three hundred flies in a limed few 
minutes.” 

The Other Man never matches the 
passion of this insecticide. And, Era 
published in French in 1981, it s 
already out of date, for Greene bu 
recently given a much-puHidid 
demonstration of his active nature by 
taking on single-handed . (he Nkt 
mafia. He has come out fighting end 
has even appeared for his cause oa 
British television. His previous screa 
appearances had been typically 
Greene in their obscurity- Hungarim 
television and an almost unnoticed bit 
pari in a film about the faking involved 
in filming, Day for Night: 


Inverts in isolation 


whoreyou ; would- expedc/terto-bc 
amuSea ?oqi; : Selina f for -instance; ip 


insistence on poise and equanimity”. 
Whereas Spark, it seems plain, simply 
uses Selina and her cock-eyed 
priorities to procure a catalytic effect 
/•at. pn appropriate .moment - in the 
•; narrative , | ;;••*. : ■* 

■' ,i- Actually, . -it becomes apparent in 
'• the course of reading this study that 
: Spar k 'a fiction is singularly unsUited to 
’ the kipd of exposition it receives here. 
'Earnestness gnd banality are alien to 
, the spirit of the novels; you cannot, 
apropos of .a Spark heroine, resort to 
expressions like "Ipve-llfe”- and ”Hfe- 
styie’Vor comment' on "the Vital need 
to become a : wholly integrated 
person” - ..not, at least, without 
-showing yourself< momentarily 
Insensitive 1 to the' unimpeachable 
; sharoness j and elegance of ' Muriel 
< Sp^rK s writing. Her' own habit is to 
-view - i thidg* ; obliquely or la ■an 
1 1 apparently deadpan literal wpy; filling 
in all # - the I st)8gesUVe lacunae - 
especi^ly : 1 a done with su6h' 


1 it union, ci 3- vnnctu 

.jMnymta Is. Hardly everijU fifolk; 

'net sense riP.mn a r nil n mm. u ' 


1 ' *• . lr..|^.-.. .-.'j. •\:s v !?•! 


Michael Baker 

Claudia Stillman Franks 

Beyond The Well of Lonellnes: The 
Fiction of Radclyffe Hail 

l75ppTAvebury. £7.50. 

Q 86127 221 8 

Few novelists can have had their 
reputation defined quite so exclusively 
by one book as Radclyffe Hall. The 
banning as obscene in 1928 of The Well 
of Loneliness, the first serious lesbian 
novel written in English ? created at 
once a sensation ana an instant best- 
seller. This is hard to believe now. 
Critics find the book over-written, 
humourless, and maudlin. Once 
revered as the "Lesbian’s Bible”, its 
model is now considered too dated 
to appeal to the gay liberated, Con- 
sequently, Us author. If re- 
membered at all, ranks as a some- 
what exotic oddity, the tweedy 
sort, of New Man-Woman who 
reminded Rebecca West of “a verv 
beautifully made spoiling rifle or golf 
dub”. 

In fact she was an altogether more 
complex figure than this reputation 
suggests, Rich and independent, she 
didnot take up prose fiction until her 
.forties, having been first a song-writer 
and poet. Yet her second serious novel 
Adam's Breed ■ (1926) •. .brought 
enormous critical and popular acdaim, 
winning the prestigious Prix Femina 
and the James Tait- Black prize, a 
double matched only by E.M.Forster’s 
A ;Passagerto India: By. her death in 
-.1943 she had' written j eight ■ major 
works, most selling in enviably large 
numbers. 1 - , - 

• Shifc'was a womari of many parts, a 
'Catholic cohvert and yet also an ardent 
Spiritualist. By nature shy . and 
pnintellectual, she Was nevertheless a 
forceful participant . in public 
codtrovemy.. Though she saw herself as 
the acknowledged vdice ■ of female 
"inverts", she Was no political activist. 
There is no doubt sne, would rather 
have been A. man, yet' she deplored 
Women who masqueraded as men. 

v In Btyond The Well Of Lofielittess 
Claudia Stillman Franks examines for 
tfieflm UmefRaddyffo HpU’sficfion in 
itaenlirety' She shows that her output 
was [ impressively;.'- varied^, . Sexiial 
deviants actually form a minority in her 
wo rid 1 Rather they are 1 emblematlc.of a . 
far yvlder concern for all individuals 

• w|ip|8 parilctllar llmltatipns or form of 
. seiisUjri^ Serve td alienate them from; 

1 v-if-lv"’ ' i-' - 

j - v": - '• : 


their fellow beings. Most of HaD'sifirf 
protagonists are therefore misTassto 
are essentially doomed by a all- 
imposed isolation. 

The vision is not entirely bleak. JSs 
Franks points to the author's dag. 
her vivid sense of the joy insist! q 
nature (some of her best vmtfiaUBd 
above all 'to her belief (n wxai 
salvation through love _ m 
passion. This mystical element p«- 
vades her work and Adams thw 
is justifiably compared ,0 .jjJJJ 
Hesse’s far more famous Swvjw. 
(1951). 

So where does RaddyfieHaUji^ 
the literary landscape? This 
succinct rehabilitation comes 
conclusion. She was cerjj® 
experimentalist of the Jojw 
Lawrence school. Nor, wnjW 
was she primarily 
women and their relation to 
-the theme of most women wnkJJ 
the 1920s. Comparison is^ 
making with two younger ( _ 

different) contemporary, 
converts, Evelyn Wai# and 0 
Greene. Like Waugh s.herret^ 
drew Us inspiration fie™ ^ B 

English romanticism.^ aabp?J 

modernity. Her fictlo n 
into the industrial doMl ^ » 

Waugh too, she was a snoo 
"Bolshie” hater. 

With 

fundamental trail, ah ^ 

pity. In her work those who 

invariably mispnderst^d.ww ^ 
ISults. sLerim^sufhsufierl^S 
to a mystical 

story acquires the mo ^ 

conscious 'qvertbiies ,° f wo. 

itself. This is the tone of G«^ 

Both wrliers retain^ 
unhappy childhoods ^ 
characters toe l| f jig low 1 

which transforms ln hei ;S7S 
pervasive sense. °^. S PL 
Radclyffe m ^ "HS !r S»g 
reinforced a ^ d ^ Wk 

towards seU-mafpWj m i 

Mon degenerates too - - o 

morbid sentim entality- 

. 5 S m. i£5 


s Inge assen^ 

'■50. 0, 


via Plato ana on' 

essay contains 
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Joy Grant 

Elizabeth Taylor 
I n a Summer Season 

221pp- P-50- 

The Soul of Kindness 

224pp. £3-50. 

Virago. 


quality not often present in that of 
writers such as Evelyn Waugh and 
Angus Wilson. And Taylor surprises 
by including genuinely erotic scenes. 
Husband and wife are undressing: 

“Now you,” he said, throwing his 
socks across the room, “look at this 
moment as if you had never worn a 
stitch in all your life . . . What is 
more," he said, “you look as if you 
had been polished. Once upon a 
time I had a rich acquaintance who 
had a bronze statue in his hall with 
lovely buttocks like yours, clenched 
like that." 


In brief 


Georoe Eoeston. Kevnotes A 
Discords. 253pp. Virago'. £3.95. 0 
86068 293 5. □ Keynotes and Discords, 
published in 1893 and 94 respectively, 
and now reissued for the first time, nre 
two volumes of stories by Mary 
Chavelita Dunne, an Anglo- 
Irishwoman born in Australia, who 


PJIabelh Taylor died in 1975, in the , a bronze statue in his hall with 

n^pMOiis Thames Valley commuter- ftvdyl bu locks like yours, clenched 

lid t village where she had lived for the bke that. 

last thirty of her sixty-three years, Elsewhere, we have the response to a 
drawing aer material from close at lover’s touch: 
hand. She wrote twelve novels and H d ' . shoulders hack 

produced four voluniwof^ort stones, a g a j ^ him and slid his hands inside 

many of the ^ her thin shirt - At once ■ ■ ■ she cIosed 

New Yorker nu BB2inp~ | JJ ® s jF her eyes, hit unexpectedly by 

that she was rather more than ^ the vertico bv desire For a second 

comfortable chronicler of ^dmctieity p re J n g h er head back hard against 

that she was somebmes taken to be. In (Ji m s R e wildly thought that she 
to, she scrutinized the ^people around muat have him t J ke her B there ... but 

her with a peculiarly cool, detached ^ extreme sensationi when it had 
ew, though with her gift of deadly seemed to swing her dizzily into the 

air, dropped ffer again. She.felt 


compassionate human sympathy. 
Probing beneath the surface of life in 
comfortable homes, she found nothing 
more sensational than loneliness, 


weak, as hollow os an empty shell, 
and he counted her heartbeat 
settling slowly to its usual pace. 
“You take me too much by 
surprise,” she said. 

Has any other woman described 


things - but to her eye they were women’s sexual feeling with such easy 

S ling, sad, funny, often (such is the frankness, exactitude, and lyrical 
r chemistry) all three at once. intensity? Indeed, there is a poetic 


wrote under the name of George 
Egerton. Wordy and deeply felt in the 
manner of The Yellow Book, these 
tales are also picturesque accounts of 
the disabilities inherent in the lives of 
girls and women. Though the sexual 
frankness once attributed to them no 
longer amounts to a great deal, it is 
easy to see why they were considered 
daring in their time. 

Maureen Duffy. Thai's How it Was. 
221pp. Virago. £2.95. 0 86068 291 9. □ 
Maureen Duffy’s first novel (published 
in 1962) is an engaging account of a 
rough-and-ready childhood during the 
war years. Paddy, her heroine, is the 
illegitimate daughter of tubercular 
Louey and an absconding Irishman; 
resilience, cheerfulness, brightness 
and determination are the qualities 
that count in the struggle to grow up 
purposeful. If the autobiographical 
content is high (which Maureen Duffy 
acknowledges) the structure imposed 
on it makes this an exceptionally 
satisfying piece of fiction. 

Emma Tennant. Hotel De Dream. 
160pp. Picador. £1.95. 0 330 269070. □ 


As a place of residence, the Westring- 
hnm Ifolcl is so undesirable that its 
occupants soon come to prefer a sleep- 
ing state to n waking one: they all go in 
for elaborate dreaming, devising new 
and powerful personalities for them- 
selves, and engaging nightly in the 
performance of thrilling feats. Amazo- 
nian women, white-walled cities and 
the Queen making a confidant of one of 
her least distinguished subjects - these 
are such stuff as the dotty residents' 
dreams are made on. Emma Tennant, 
in an exceptionally polished and high- 
spirited example of off-the -ground 
writing, shows what happens when the 
dreams start to converge and overlap. 


Barbara Pym. An Unsuitable Attach- 
ment. 255pp. Granada. £1.50. 0 586 
05606 8. □ This, Barbara Pym's 
seventh novel, is the one which Cape 
rejected in 1963 after publishing the 
first six; fifteen unproductive years 
followed for the author, before a TLS 
symposium reinstated her, and a new 
audience was found for her mannerly, 
humorous and discreet accounts of 
Anglican parish life in the sedate 
suburbs. In this novel, n misalliance 
between someone excessively genteel 
and someone rather common is the 
central theme. “Not a vintage Pym", 
the TLS reviewer of the hnrdbnck 
(1982) justly concluded; but adroit and 
agreeable nevertheless. 

Patricia Craig 


frugal with words, paring back until in f “TT 

writer, and the average reader may smo ™ y Wlt ” the narTatlve - 
well take her unselfassertive skills for Then came the new decade: Taylor 
graated, and fail to appreciate (in may well have felt that she was out of 
' ell’s phrases) “the exactly ' touch with the permissive 1960s, for in 


ppreciate 
I) “the exi 


chosen word, the delicate!' 
adverb, the admirable rhyt] 


aced her next novel. The Soul of Kindness 
of a (1964), she widens her range both 


paragraph". For the most part she was psychologically and geographically, 
well reviewed (Angus Wilson and but to no great advantage. She includes 
Kingsley Amis beta; 


g among her a 


woman painter fornicating in 


■ fttp^Aataytabtohaitobesaid that in Gravesend ('‘Towersey”),' a , M kept r onald Crichton's books 
M/novels the plums are better than woman running a dress-shop in a F n igon 
the - whole pudding, which is not north London suburb, and a ’ 
surprising in a writer who produced homosexual novelist living in St John’s G R Fi ton Is the Remus I 
»ne of the best short stories of her Wood. We get quite puffed dashing up- gjeet’c? Modem History at 
bm. . and down the Thames amongst a large versJty of Q^^ge a , 

■In a Summer Season (1961) is her n “ ffl ^ er tenuously-connected p e r orm aru j Reformation, 19' 

eighth novel. The ingredients are characters ' ' 

typical of her work, but something has The central one is Flora, the "soul of April FitzLyon'S biography 
happened to sharoen and mritn h»*r kindness”, a beautiful and apparently enzo da Pdnte, originally publ 


April FitzLyon'S biography of Lor- 
enzo da Pdnte, originally published in 
1956, has been reissued as a paper- 


®wgh never for a moment oblivious exasperated husband, combines to 
Mine darker realities. The novel is set shield from the realities of life. 
£a: Buckinghamshire village, in the Through rosy mists of nus- 
hot summer of 1959, and the apprehension, always of course 
gather heightens the feelings of her with the best intentions. Flora 
“Wwteis. Kate, in her early forties, interferes in her friends lives. It would 
/ - iar | be heaven ly , she thinks, if clever, 
re- novelist Patrick wefe to many lonely 


widowed 


Peter Gbach Is Erqerjtus Professor of 


®J“?rtably .off, ■ has promptly re- novelist Patrick wefe to many lonely 
gnied. She has made a poor choice: office-girl Meg, who adores him; but 


ner with ■ his • Self-tormenting do the decent tiling oy ms miatrew ne 
They have to try to ad lust to .does,, and damages a very satisfactory 

Qdefinntkn * J m J t. 1 . . ■ mupf Ka noht fn 


a living-in cook. They do not career; eventually ne tries 10 commit 
^i a problem (the author’s no suicide. TWs disaster very nearly 
«*Jhan Kate’s) that is in the end shatters Flora’s image of herself as a 
'arbitrarily solyed with the wise, beneficent being; appalled, her 
K 2 P J«fwtah of Dermol in a motor friends rally round to restore it. There 
Kate marries' again/ t»: is rich Comic and ironic potential in 
gare, cultured m „ n in the mould of ' seiMplusion > and .the ^ower of 


children enjoyed when their character is ambivalent, sne nanui» 
alive - humdrum, but her too gently. It: was .not unhl her 
S^M.fo its members. Dermot, next novel, The Wedding .Group, 


:iad to go S^that whose central , character is W many 
SHMF pattern of life could, be ways flora forty years on, that she 
^tcd. ; ; : | • ■ discovered how to present an anti- 

novel Tivlor found a horbjne effectively. : 
fe^refoWngJor at any rate But the plums inevtay 
SSfe&her difficulty in orgamzirig a are well worth ha W:_ LSSJ S 


But the plumt ln eroy 

'-Spgofchiar dlffiSilty in organizing a are' weU worth haying: the so-pre«y 
workrithe fanuly group summer; wedding Whicl^ ayior s 
opportunity for u£ig a exquisitely dissect?; the vjty V. 
i22Jl9f.pt characters aae-erouDs and Jewish, aeml-mondame Ba and tier 

e’derly lover; Mrs Semunmerepned 


B l «: Krdfehtsbridge; a young of cancer and her dotty houseKe^ 


Among this week’s contributors 

Michael Banton's most recent book. Dervla Murphy’s books include On a 
Racial and Ethnic Competition, is pub- Shoestring in Coorg, 1976, and Where 
lished next week. the Indus is Young, 1977. 

Richard Bonnby is a lecturer in Euro- Norman Nicholson’s Selected Poems 
Dean History at the University of was published last year. 

at ^ n ® - J. D. Noakes is Reader in Modern 

M. T. Clanchy's England and Its European History al the Univcraity of 
Rulers, 1066-1272 was published ear- Exeter, and author of The Nazi! Party 
lier this year. ,n Lower Saxony 1921-1933, 1971. 

Ronald CrIchton's books include A' n Ju- □ ^ ,S n vf<^!^ VV ° f 
Falla 1982 Antony & College, Oxford. 

G. R. Elton Is the Regius Professor Pav/d Papinhau is the author of Scl- 
Elect of Modern History at the Uni- th * S °f ,al ? cien <**A 197S - * nd 

versity of Cambridge and author of Theory and Meaning, 1980, 

Reform and Reformation, 1977. ' . . , _• , L 

■ Allen Paterson is Director of the 

April FitzLyon’S biography of Lor- RoyM Botanical Gardenk, Hamilton, 
enzq da Pdnte, originally published in °nfano. 

1956, has been rdssuea as a paper- Am)om PHILlIps . ! Lomr Thm The 

Angels: Questions, raisdd by Genesis 
Peter Gbach Is Eflerjtus Professor of '?“*{ was publish ed eariier this year. 
Logic at the University of Leeds. His ' • 

recent publications 'Include Truth, John Rossell) s Lord Wllfiatn Ben- 

Love and Immortality, 1981 . . tlnc f : „ The Mj* k , { *lL °f a 

perfalist, 1774-18J& y/as published In 

Janb Grayson's Nabokov Translated: 1984. 

a Comparison of Nabokov’s Russian ' _ . 

and Eng^h Prose was published in Geoff^ Scammell s most rerent 
1977 ' book. The World Encompassed: The 

' . First European Maritime Empires 

John A. C. Greppin is the editor of the c. 800-1 650 was published in 1 981 . . 

Annual of Armenian Linguistics, - ' 

. ••• 1 William Scott is the author of Terror 

Barbara Hardy’s most recent book is $?P n ?£!SP in ^ ev °httionary 

Particularities:, Readings in George Marseilles, 1973. 

Eliot , 1982. • ■ . . • 

Richard Shannon is Professor of- 

Georoe Holmes is a Fellow of Si Modem History at University College, 
Catherine’s College, Oxford. ./ Swansea. The fin volume of bis 

; Gladsfon? was published last year 

JaMes Hunter’s 77i« Maying of jfjc : , ; "• '' ' 

Crofiing Community was published. in Charles r: Sleeth is Professor of 
1976. , • English at Brooklyn College, New 

. i . York. 

James Kirkup’s translation of Camara 

Laye’s The Guardian of the World was Keith ThurleV is Professor of Indust- 
published in 1981. . rial Relations at the London School of 

• Economics. 

Stephen Kcap’s firar rojume of^77|e Huoil Tjnker - s The 0rdeal of 

aK wS p/bllshed in 1981; ^he £ fg published 
second fc^bnitobUriied next Spring. ; 

. .". * ■ ; .Count Nikolai Tolstoy’s The 

Hyam Maccobyi’s books include The Tolstoys: Twenty -four Generations of 
Sacred Executioner: Sacrificial Myths Russian History will ,be published in 
Si Western Society, 1982. ^ August. . , , 

David McDupf 1 is' working on a new Andrew .Topsfi eld is pn ; Assistant 
translation of Dostoevsky’s Notes from . Keeper in the Indian Department of 
the' House of tty Dead: : : the Victoria and. Albert Muscdm, 

■j ' 1 '■ ‘ • ' ;■ ' “ . V. • • ' ! ■’ v r • ‘ 

Edward- Miller .is. coauthor of David Trotteji’s stady of twentieth- 


Janb Grayson’s Nabokov Translated: 
a Comparison of Nabokov's Russian 
and English Prose was published in 
1977. 

John A. C. Greppin is the editor of the 
Annual of Armenian Linguistics, 

Barbara Hardy’s most recent book is 
Particularities:, Readings in George 
Eliot , 1982. 

Georoe Holmes is a Fellow of Si 
Catherine’s College, Oxford. ■ 

J Alias Hunter’s 77ie Maying of the 
Crofiing Comiditnity was published in 
1976. , . . • 


the satire, giving. ;it a about anything else. 


James Kirkup’s translation of Camara 
Laye’s The Guardian Of the World was 
published in 19^1. 

Stephen Koss’s 'first volume of The 
Me and Fall of the Political Press in 
^Xwarpublishedinipnihe 
second will be: published next Spring. 

Hyam Maccoby’s books include T/ie 
Sacred Executioner: Sacrificial Myths 
ih Western Society, 1982.- 

David McDupf' is' working on a new 
translation of Dostoevsky’s Notes from 
the' House of tty Dead: . . 

Edward ' Miller . is . coauthor of 
Medieval England; Rural Society and ; 
EconoiUlc Change, 1086-1348, 1978. 

' p'- -j ■. ' • -I • .... 

. Terence ModRB is lecturer in Ungul?- 
: rids and Direcfor bf the XJIerary and 
Ungiustte' Computing Centre at the 
University of Cambridge. 


century American, Englisli and Irish 
poetry, The Making of the Reader , 'will 
bo published later 1 this year. • 

Christopher Wintl? 1$' a -fetturarfo, 
Music at!,: Goldsnr)lth^' 1 College, 
London. 
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OVERSEAS 


CLSI 

SALES 

REPRESENTATIVE 


CL.SI In llm lurnnnt supplier 
of computer systonm to lib- 
rortba. CL6I La cnnslUrrlnu 


starting operations In ihr Un- 
ited Kingdom anil la tliorn- 
fore aneklnn s Librarian with 


experience In library adminis- 
tration as a rsproRonintlvn. 

Job description: To sail 

products end services lo lib- 
raries In His united King- 
dom. Primary responsibilities 
nre to Inform libraries or thu 
benefits of automation with 
the CLSI System, to naslnt 
libraries In the devolopoment 
and Implementation ot pron- 
nnd for automation, and to 
support library personnel in 
order to enable them to de- 
rive the full benefits ot auto- 
mation. 

Duties : 

To follow the account prog- 
ress of each potential cut; 
!|jmor of CLSI In the United 

To n pro»lio each library with 
tlmoly Information to assist 
the development of the gales 
process I . t 

To maintain relationships 
vvlth exist Ing customers so es 
to obtain excellent references . 
and obtain additlanol busi- 
ngs s- from them t, . . ' 

To provide CLSI- with In- 
formation about the mark At 
using established reporting 

B rocedurea Within the Sales 
epartment] 

To berrorin other - seise and 
.marketing duties ea assigned. 


' Acquirements i 
candidates, will 


- Successful 
be krjovv- 


Isdgeabie about library dob r- 
tlons. highly articulate,' self 
confident, capable or effec- 
tive verbal .Bud written com- , 
mUnlcBtlun with people at all, 
levels of Ills library end Its 
environment. motivated by 
challenge And persons! 
achievement. capable of 
learning rapidly. and . In- 
terested In. accepting .substan- 
tial responsibilities In whlah 
Individual Initiative is the 
principle delsrmlaetit of suc- 


CancUdatss . Should be pre- 
pared for moderate travel. 
Fluctuating time, demands, 
end high expectations Id sup- 
portive context. 

■ A chartered librarian la 
pl-eferred. Throe or .. more 
yeera or experience In library 
administration are highly de- 
'StrablB. but not mandatory. 


Salary Is negotiable. 

-Please send applications to 

S lchard □oldbarg. President. 

LSI. 8 1 Norwood Avenue, 
Newtonvllle. M A 03140, 
USA. interviewing In London 
July 19th to 26th. LI-33 
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